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THE *A«a HEROES 




CUDZOO & THE FAGGETTES 

DADDY ISSUES 

CD/DD 

Absolutely delicious over-the-top raunchy 
lyrics paired with 60s girl-group bubble- 
gum melodies and harmonies. Think The 
Shangri-Las, The Dixie Cups and Nikki 
& The Corvettes if they met over at the 
Adult Video Awards ceremony. If you don’t 
like this, you have no sense of humor, no 
taste, and most likely suck at life. Highly 
limited edition CD contains amazing 12 
page comic book style booklet. 


THE NAKED HEROES 
DEMON THE WHISKEY DOWN 
LP/CD/DD 

The new king and queen of ass-shaking 
boogie rock return! 11 new tracks that 
are guaranteed to blow your face out! 
150gm LP comes with the CD and a killer 
comic book about the band by Benjamin 
Marra (The Incredibly Fantastic Adventures 
Of Maureen Dowd, Night Business, Vice 
Magazine)vih\c\\ is bound to become a 
highly coveted collector’s item. LP limited 
to 500. 


MIGHTY FINE 

GET UP TO GET DOWN 

LP/CD/DD 

Brooklyn’s Mighty Fine serves up 11 
explosive new tracks cementing them as 
the new leaders of the soul rock revolu- 
tion! Features guest vocals by Greg Dulli 
of Afghan Whigs/Twilight Singers & Mick 
Collins from The Dirtbombs/The Gories. 
150gm LP (which also contains the CD!) 
limited to 500. 



THE LEGENDARY RUNNY E.P. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


LIVE ONES YER QUITE WELCOMELP/COIDD 


ICONACLASS FOR THE ONES LP 


THE NAKED HEROES 99 DIAMOND PIC DISC LP/CD 


THE CANDY SNATCHERS DOWN AT DELILAH’S 
PIC DISC LP/CD 
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MINIB00NE 

ON MINIBOONE MOUNTAIN 
CD/DD 

Four amazing new tracks by the new dar- 
lings of indie rock. Recorded right after 
their triumphant return from their debut 
at 2011’s Bonnaroo Festival, On MiniBoone 
Mountain contains the band's best output 
yet. CD is limited to 500 copies - get it 
now before they disappear! 


RUNNY 

THE LEGENDARY RUNNY EP 
7”EP/DD 

Do you have a problem with drugs? 
Confused by your sexuality? Whatever is 
ruining your life, Runny wrote all these 
songs about it. Please welcome the debut 
vinyl EP by Brooklyn’s most dysfunctional 
family. Even the dicks at MaximumRock- 
NRoll were offended by these freaks. 4 
brand new tracks produced by George 
Michael Jackson of The Naked Heroes. For 
fans of Dwarves, Flipper, Saccharine Trust 
and FYP. Limited to 500 copies on puke- 
colored vinyl. 


NEW STUFF FROM TWO MAN ADVANTAGE, THE 
STAGS, TEN CENT FUCK FLICKS, BORN LOOSE, 
THE MESS AROUND, MRC RIDDIMS, 

THE BAMBOO KIDS AND MORE!!! 


Support Your Local Dealer. Go to 
DRUGFRONTRECORDS.COM 


Better living through chemistry. 




THEPENETRATORS 
TEENAGE LIFESTYLE 
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W1NDIAN RECORDS - 1849 CALVERT STNWWDC 20009 - WWW.WINDIANRECORDS.COM4 # 


ROCTOBER, 
CONGRATS ON YOUR 
20TH ANNIVERSARY! 


HERE'S TO MORE BIRTHDAYS 
AND MORE BUTTONS! 


Busy Beavei Button Co. 

www.busybeaver.net | (773) 645-3359 
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THE BIZARROS 
COMPLETE COLLECTION 
1976-1980 
2XLP/CD 
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ROCTOBER #1 (1992) 


ROCTOBER #50/WINTER 2012: ANNIVERSARY ISH! 

JAKE AUSTEN -EDITOR 
WWW.ROCTOBER.COM 
FACEBOOK.COM/ROCTOBERMAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AVAILABLE $15 for 3 issues (USA) 

$20 for 3 issues CAN/MEX/$30 for 3 issues REST OF EARTH 
Paypal tojake@roctober.com or mail checks to 
1507 E. 53 rd ST. #617 CHICAGO IL 60615 
ROCTOBER ALSO AVAILABLE FROM LOTSA AWESOME 
BOOK, MAG & RECORD STORES . . .especially 

DUSTYGROOVES.COM & QUIMBYS.COM 

Welcome to the ridiculously awesome twentieth anniversary issue! 
Looking back at all we’ve done and seen and heard and at how many of 
the artists we’ve covered have had career revivals or have left this plane, 
I can’t say that doesn’t seem like it’s been a long time, but I will say that 
it still feels as fresh (or, at times, intentionally stale) to me as it ever did. 
And I wouldn’t be lying if I said Roctober kept me feeling 
young... interviewing 80-year olds will do that for ya! For this 
anniversary we will follow the lead of issue #25 and try to do updates on 
the previous 49 issues’ themes and stories. There’s one unwritten rule I 
will be breaking throughout as we reminisce and look forward: this time 
I’ll be in this issue. Which is to say, I, the editor Jake Austen, have made 
it a point for two decades to let my tastes and passions shine through, 
but to not insert myself as a character or specific voice into the zine, to 
let the amazing eccentrics we cover in these pages be the stars and the 
personalities and the characters. But I’ll be me for next 140 pages to 
comment, put things in perspective, and pull back the curtains. I got a 
little practice with this when I wrote the introduction to the recently 
published Roctober compilation book, Flying Saucers Rock n Roll 
(Duke). I highly recommend you get it if just for the great production 
design and King Merinuk’s AMAZING illustrations. And to preview the 
book, and get a l’il lazy, what follows will be an excerpt from the 
introduction that tells a bit about the origin of Roctober #1, and some 
insight into the gears and pulleys that keep the zine rolling. 

Here ‘tis... 


( EXCERPT : FLYING SAUCERS ROCK N ROLL): I started 
publishing Roctober magazine when I was a student at the Rhode Island 
School of Design in 1992, if you can use the terms “publishing” and 
“magazine” to refer to a messy clump of stapled Xeroxes ornamented 
with crayon marks. I had been making photocopied comics, joke books, 
and newsletters since grammar school, but my inspiration for Roctober 
came less from having printers ink in my veins than from having a 
typewritten interview in my backpack and no place to publish it. Weeks 
earlier the 6’ 7” rockabilly behemoth Sleepy LaBeef had played at 
Chan’s Eggroll and Jazz, a massive Chinese restaurant in Woonsocket. 
Motivated by a call for submissions from some punk rock locals for 
their proposed zine, some friends and I decided to go to the show and 
interview Mr. LaBeef. I had enjoyed the singer’s resonating baritone 
several times in Chicago bars, and his down-home charisma, 1950s 
rockabilly credentials, and thousand-song repertoire held the promise of 
an amazing backstory.^By pre-Internet standards, I had pretty good 
research resources: Brown’s Ivy League archive at my disposal and 
access to a network of obsessive record and magazine collectors. But I 
was surprised to discover that there was little information to be found on 
a man I considered a legend. It was disappointing, but simultaneously 
exciting; while it was wrong that history had ignored Sleepy, we were in 
a position to correct that injustice. 

The interview went well. But the zine we originally did it for - as went 
many of the best-laid plans of people who rocked tattoos and piercings 
before you could get them in malls - never happened. Not wanting to let 
our work go unseen, and realizing that the best resource I had as an art 
school kid was a deep pool of talented peers, I asked my classmates to 
contribute comics, essays, illustrations, and origami as side dishes to the 
LaBeef main course. Thus, the first issue of Roctober was born. 

Since then we’ve published almost fifty issues, most with color covers, 
averaging around 100 pages. Circulation ebbs and flows (peaking 
around 5,000, but usually settling at under half that) depending on the 
health of record stores, independent distributors, and the influence of our 
supporters. But we’ve always had a hearty base of fervent subscribers, 
and have never been at a loss for profoundly gifted (unpaid) 
contributors. We’ve featured work by some of the best underground 
cartoonists (including Jessica Abel, Chris Ware, and Ivan Brunetti, who 
let us publish his surprisingly un-repulsive audition samples for the 
Nancy newspaper strip); over 50,000 borderline-worthless record 
reviews (a not untypical example: our assessment of the band Orso read 
simply, “Bore-so.”); exhaustive examinations of theoretical genres (like 
“robot rock”); and an ongoing exploration of everything Sammy Davis, 
Jr. ever sang, said, or did. But the heart of the magazine has always been 
the lengthy conversations with lost, ignored, or forgotten artists. Time 
Out or Spin might ask a writer to boil down an interview to a word- 
count of 2,000, 700, or fewer. If a Roctober conversation yields 20,000 
worthwhile words, then that un-condensed epic is seeing print! 

To deliver these interviews, Roctober' s brilliant group of contributors 
work countless hours on articles that require them to be researchers, 
private investigators, interrogators, psychologists, and in some cases, 
prison chaplains. In addition to a shared desire to bring these stories to 
light, each writer brings along his (or, in rare cases, her) own 
motivations. “Gentleman” John Battles values the relationships he builds 
with his heroes. One could say he collects semi-famous friends the way 
he collects rare records and monster movie memorabilia. But a more 
accurate assessment is that he offers profound loyalty to people used to 
being screwed over. Before his recent career revival, electroshock 
therapy-damaged rocker Roky Erickson spent decades with only a 
handful of people he could trust, and he counted Battles amongst them. 
Though I suspect his record collection rivals Battles’, Ken Burke is 
more a proselytizer than a procurer; spreading the rockabilly gospel is 
his sacred mission. A fine musician himself, Burke’s tireless work 
tracking down the genre’s heroes, villains, and scrubs are acts of 
religious fervor undertaken with the precision and dedication of an 
illuminated manuscript transcription. 

Other Roctober writers are driven by more personal but no less profound 
motivations. James Porter grew up in Pill Hill, a middle class African 
American neighborhood on Chicago’s south side where many working 



musicians make their homes. He consumption of pop culture involved 
great intensity (every music-themed article, TV show, and radio 
broadcast meticulously catalogued and cross-referenced in his 
photographic memory and scrapbooks) and broad diversity (inspired by 
his father, a black Chicago cop with a love for Country and Western). 
Today, when James engages a veteran musician in deep conversation he 
is not delighting in nostalgia, but rather filling in the puzzle pieces of his 
own youth, figuring out what made him the only kid in his seventies’ 
schools whose tastes extended back to the fifties, across oceans, and 
beyond color lines rarely crossed in notoriously segregated Chicago. 
Conversely, Jonathan Poletti is as interested in scattering his puzzle 
pieces as putting them in place. Unlike Gentleman John, he seems just 
as satisfied if his intense research and journalistic doggedness makes 
enemies or friends of his subjects. Mr. Poletti makes innumerable phone 
calls, maintains thorny correspondences, and tracks down obscure, 
unpopular texts in pursuit of profiles that ultimately seem to be less 
about their subjects and more about exploring and deconstructing his 
own notions of personal, gender, and sexual politics. Ultimately, I 
expect Jonathan will someday publish a collection of his studies of Zolar 
X, Jobriath, Lenny Bruce, Wendy Carlos, and the rest of his obsessions, 
that will collectively read as one of the most jarring, vivid 
autobiographies ever published. 

My ulterior motives are a bit more selfish than those of my colleagues 
on righteous journeys of gallant service or redemptive introspection. 
I’ve never been a particularly sensitive soul when it comes to rock ‘n’ 
roll consumption, foregoing the poets and balladeers for the more 
intense and absurd corners of noisemaking. Not long after launching the 
magazine, I realized that my greatest reward for tracking down howling 
R&B shouters, ridiculous gay disco art freaks, and bizarre garage rock 
eccentrics is that their untold histories and far out philosophies are 
usually as wildly pleasurable as their music. To a degree I may be 
helping these artists tell their tales as a significant service to art and 
history. But mainly I do it because I really dig being entertained. Having 
Sugar Pie DeSanto share stories of warding off James Brown’s advances 
felt like watching an awesome 3-D movie. Being eye to eye with Oscar 
Brown, Jr. as he critiqued the U.S. government with language that 
bordered on sedition was positively thrilling. And hearing Paul Zone 
vividly describe the Fast’s stage show, in which breakfast cereal and 
number 2 pencils were utilized for pyrotechnics, made me 


experience the pure, honest laughter that comes too rarely in adult life. 
Roctober has given me many gifts over the years, and it’s hard to isolate 
the highlights of the experiences it has allowed me to enjoy. On the 
basis of one semi-negative clause in a glowing review of his memoir, 
Eddie Shaw, the brilliant, self-critical bassist of 60s garage punk band 
the monks invited me, a stranger, to be the only non band/family 
attendee at the monks’ reunion weekend in the Minnesota backwoods. A 
visit to the Chicago suburbs to get photos for an article about Jack and 
Elaine Mulqueen, a couple that hosted a local children’s dance show in 
the 60s, inspired my wife and I to start Chic-A-Go-Go, a cult-favorite 
cable access dance show that we have happily churned out for almost 
nine hundred consecutive weekly episodes. And spending time sitting in 
a Skokie deli eating kreplach with Milt Trenier, the jump blues legend 
who married his way into Chicago suburban Jewish-ness, was one of the 
most pleasant afternoons I’ve ever spent. Simply put, despite making 
less money than a non-union janitor and putting in a lot of ninety-eight 
hour work weeks, Roctober Tias given me a profoundly satisfying life. I 
truly dig sharing the stories, music and energy of some of the hippest 
square pegs in music history. 

Hope you dug the excerpt. Read the rest at your local library, bookstore, 
or Buck Rogers electronic reading robot device. 

Finally, a couple of things to add: We hope to celebrate the Roctober 
twentieth all year with readings, a music festival, another book, a record, 
an art show and more! The skateboard component of my domination 
plan is already happening, featuring the genius artwork of MCA (see 
inside back cover). But if some of this stuff doesn’t happen til next year, 
that’d be pretty appropriate for a zine celebration: what zine doesn’t 
open with an apology for being late? Also, although Gentleman John 
Battles is a mensch and a marvel doing our obituaries, here’s a couple of 
things I wrote that only appeared online, that I want to see in print: 

DON CORNELIUS: Because the pop-locking dances and fly fashions 
that helped make 1970s Soul Train one of the best productions in 
television history were so specific to black Los Angeles, it is not wrong 
to associate that show with the City of Angels. But Don Cornelius was 
Chicago through and through. Born in the city in 1936, and raised in 
Bronzeville, Cornelius was schooled in music and culture at DuSable 
high school (its arts program also produced Dinah Washington, Johnny 
Hartman, and Von Freeman amongst others). Though he dreamed of 
being a commercial artist, he made his living in sales, law enforcement, 
and insurance before his resonant voice landed him on the Chess 
brothers’ WVON radio station as an auxiliary member of the legendary 
cadre of black disk jockeys known as the Good Guys. He was relegated 
to pinch hitting for sick deejays and reading the news, and ultimately the 
latter led him towards his destiny, as Cornelius began moonlighting as a 
sportscaster on A Black's View of the News on Chicago’s first UHF 
station, WCIU. Getting a feel for the capabilities of the low-budget 
station, which broadcast all shows live from a cramped studio on the 43 rd 
floor of the Board of Trade, helped Cornelius envision a showcase for 
Chicago’s thrilling R&B artists and impressive teenage dancers. 
Convincing Sears to sponsor the show, Cornelius was able to debut Soul 
Train on channel 26 on August 17, 1970. Broadcasting live every 
weekday after school, the hippest trip in America was presided over by 
Cornelius, his booming bass vox flipping hip deejay lingo as he 
introduced Jerry Butler, the Chi-Lites, the Impressions, and scores of 
other lip-synching legends. Though he was able to launch a nationally 
syndicated version in 1971, with production in California, that endeavor 
in no way ended Cornelius’s relationship with the Windy City. A 
wonderfully symbiotic relationship with their primary sponsor, 
Chicago’s black-owned haircare company Johnson Products (“beautiful 
people use Afro Sheen”) helped bring both parties to unprecedented 
levels of success, and some crew, including Chicago deejay turned Soul 
Train announcer and director Sid ,McCoy, and even a few dancers went 
West. Most significantly, Cornelius kept the daily Chicago production 
on the air, taping his national shows on the weekend then flying back to 
host the local shows for a couple of years, before handing the hosting 
duties over to local dancer Clint Ghent, who held it down til production 
ended in 1976 (it continued to rerun for several years). Cornelius hosted 
the national show til the early 90s, but oversaw nearly every aspect of 



production until production ended in 2006. Being on camera was far less 
important to him than ownership, independence, and creating a 
production that was both by and for African Americans. Cornelius spent 
a week here last summer as the City of Chicago honored Soul Train's 
fortieth anniversary with a series of fantastic events, culminating in a 
grand Pritzker Pavilion concert that brought together many of the acts 
that helped launch the show, and also brought tears to Cornelius’s eyes 
when he was honored with a street named after him. While one never 
fully understands the inner-storms that motivate a man to take his life, 
seeing how proud and moved Cornelius was be appreciated in his home 
town, we can at least hope that he left us knowing that his wonderful 
work was not only done, but also fully appreciated. 

HONEYBOY EDWARDS: One benefit of making it to 96 years of age 
is you don’t have to wonder how your obituary will read. David 
“Honeyboy” Edwards lived long enough to see his story told in 
reverential terms in documentaries, reviews, and in countless onstage 
introductions by Tim Tuten, the verbose owner/emcee of the Hideout, 
the cozy music club whose stage Mr. Edwards frequented over the last 
decade and a half. This historicity that hovered around the man known 
as the Last of the Delta Bluesmen makes writing a proper obituary seem 
redundant. As his 1997 autobiography The World Don't Owe Me 
Nothing , the press he received following his 2008 Grammy win, and the 
2002 documentary Honeyboy , all repeated, Edwards was bom in 
Mississippi in 1915, rode the rails picking guitar in the 20s, worked 
Memphis joints in the 30s, was recorded by Alan Lomax in the 1940s, 
and cut sides for -Chess Records in Chicago in the fifties. That biography 
gave him the kind of authenticity and aura that could have made him a 
legend even if he were an average talent, a by-the-numbers journeyman 
in a genre that cultivated by-the-numbers journeymen. 

But Honeyboy Edwards was an extraordinary musician; although his 
guitar playing hinted at the dexterity of a shredder, at his best Edwards 
calmly bent notes, played around with unusual timing, and held chords 
in ways that made audiences simultaneously feel a soothing sense of 
ease and an eerie tinge of strangeness. He combined his rural roots with 
decades of big city polish, sublimely demonstrating the cultural magic of 
the Great Migration in a very personal way. Even in his 90s Edwards 
was never reduced to being a relic or a living archetype, he was always a 
distinct, important artist. 

What is worth saying in reflection (and will mean little to the countless 
non-Chicagoan fans who saw Edwards at blues festivals, heard his 
recordings, or caught him spinning tales of his encounters with Robert 
Johnson in TV specials) is that Edwards’ local revival in the 1990s was 
special. With his credentials he could have put all his energy towards 
Chicago’s tourist blues circuit, playing to audiences burdened by 
preconceptions and narrow interests. Edwards wasn’t above playing 
“Sweet Home Chicago” (he played it in D.C. at an Obama inauguration 
party), but by playing open-ended residencies with the Hideout’s de 
facto house band, Devil in the Woodpile he wasn’t required to play that 
chestnut every time he took the stage. By hooking up with that band, 
Tim and Katie Tuten, and the open-minded audiences at the Hideout, 
Edwards was able to play his magnificent music in an intimate 
atmosphere where fans and musicians could feel like everyone in the 
room was a friend and fellow traveler. Though this chapter in his career 
was far from the most historic, it was certainly a fun one, and just as he 
did with his guitar playing, Edwards ultimately went out on an unusual, 
intriguing note 

I’m sure there’s a million things I should say, and a zillion people I 
should thank for the last two decades. Obviously we are deeply indebted 
to all the contributors, readers, reviewers, subjects, and friends (and 
some of the publicists, reviewers, and prisoners asking for free copies). 
But one blessing I’ve enjoyed over the years is a warm connection with 
people who understand that this intense, time-consuming work is 
supposed to be populist: it’s for the people and an act of sharing, so even 
if I forgot to mention you, or spend times where I should be social 
buried in a library, or don’t see friends for a few years, the work we do 
at Roctober (and Chic- A-Go-Go, and on WHPK radio, and anywhere 
else we can) lets you know we love you, we care, and we appreciate 
everyone that helps us do what we do and digs what we do. 
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ROCTOBER #2 (1992) In this issue we 
established our dedication to Chicago 
R&B history with a tribute to Vee Jay 
records by Paul Crayton, an enthusiastic 
fan, but far from an authority, That we 
eventually began publishing transcripts of 
the radio interviews of Bob Abrahamian, 
perhaps the greatest collector of 45s by 
Chicago R&B vocal groups from the 60s 
and 70s, is a huge step forward. Here’s an 
edit of Bob's interview with the 
fascinating Green Berets (also known as 
Walter and the Admerations, High Society 
and Velvet Hammer), and the story 
includes blindfolded teens in the 
basements of the Cabrini-Green projects, 
a beatdown by the Notations, war, disco, 
and all point in between. To hear the full 
version (with the music!) visit 
www.sittinginthepark.com 



On June 7 th 2009 Clifford T Frazier, Walt Smith, Keith Donaldson 
and Brad Donaldson, the surviving members of the Chicago vocal 
group the Green Berets, visited the Southside studio ofWHPK to be 
guests on Bob Abrahamian's Sitting in the Park radio show. The act 
went through several names, and released a number of 45s and one 
LP during their sporadic career in the 60s, 70s, and 80s, but one 
constant was fantastic harmonies, anchored by vocally symbiotic 
siblings Keith, Brad and their late brother David. Because of this 
skill, they were one of the only regularly gigging groups in the 60s 
and 70s still performing a cappela. Though they had not 
harmonized together since the 80s, when they visited the show, they 
sang along beautifully off-air as Abrahamian spun their records, 
and soon after found themselves doing reunion gigs (including a 
visit to Chic-A-Go-GoJ. I addition to their sweet singing, the studio 
was also filled with laughter throughout the hour and half Here 
are some highlights of the interview. 

BOB ABRAHAMIAN: The story of the group, involves a set of 
people meeting one guy who was in another group initially, 


so let's start off with the four guys who were singing together 
first. What area of the city are you guys from? 

KD: Southside. 

What streets? 

BD: 55 th and LaSalle, which is a block away from the Dan Ryan 
expressway. 

CF: We lived back to back, I lived on Wentworth and they lived on 
LaSalle. I could look in their kitchen. 

And it was three brothers initially? 

BD: I was the oldest, and Keith, and my brother David, he passed 
about two years ago. 

And how did you guys first get involved in music? 

BD: My dad was a singer, and my grandfather had a church, and 
like most guys coming up, we sang in the choir. I started singing 
when I was about six years old. And 1 listened to jazz, my dad 
loved jazz, my mom used to listen to Johnny Mathis records. We 
used to listen to Ahmad Jamal on the piano, Errol Garner, Brook 
Benton. ..I've always had an ear for music. 

Was your dad a professional singer? 

BD: Yeah, he sang in a group. 

What group did he sing with? 

KD: Was it the Cleftones? 

BD: The Clefs! 

Was it a gospel group? 

BD: No it was a soul group. 

Did they record? 

BD: No, I don't think so. They were a working group. 

Is that also how you got started Cliff, in the church? 

CF: Well, my mom, she sang background for Sam Cooke. And I 
was a church baby, she took me everywhere he went. See, she 
only sang with him when he did gospel, and after he went secular 
she stopped. And I just kept on singing, I never stopped. I was just 
always there, listening and singing. And when I moved on the 
block where the Donaldsons were, they were sitting on the porch 
singing and I just joined in. (all laugh) 

So what year did you move there? 

I moved in about '63, and there was this crazy guy named 
Cleotus... ( all laugh) He was my protector and my bodyguard, and 
just because I knew him I was safe ( laughs ) and I could go 
practically anywhere on the block. "Don't mess with him, he 
knows Cleotus quite well!" And then I started hanging out with 
Brad, and Keith, and Dave and we just started singing. 

Were you in high school at that point? 

BD: Yeah, we were just going in. 

Did you all go to the same school? 

KD: Me and Brad went to Tilden 
WS: I went to Tilden 

So you originally started singing together, and originally you 
had sung gospel music, but you were singing secular music at 
that time 

WS: Well all of us had different things we sung before we got 
together. I lived on the Northside, and when I was growing up 
everybody in the projects had a group singing in the hallway. It 
was a prerequisite. 

I want to get through their part of the story and then 
concentrate on your whole backstory, which is really 
interesting. So you guys ,all lived in the same neighborhood 
and started singing together around '63. Were there any 
groups in the neighborhood... 

KD: No one but us... 

CF: We were the group (all laugh) that was us. We originally 
called ourselves the Four Gents. And we did all the Pervis Spann's 
talent shows over at, where was that? 

KD & BD: Club DeLisa! 


What type of stuff did you sing at the talent shows? 

CF: Whatever was on the radio. We did Five Stairsteps, we did 
Temptations. 

BD: "Misty," that was one of our best songs... 

So how long were you together before you met Walter? 

KD: At least three years. We had other members, neighborhood 
musicians, everyone had a neighborhood garage band... 

So you were the Four Gents and you had backing 
musicians. ..let's get to Walter's backstory, these guys are 
from the Southside but Walter, you're from the Northside, 
and you lived in Cabrini Green, and Walter, you sang in 
another group, right? 

WS: Yeah, the Admirations. 

And you sang lead in the Admirations, so you're the guy 
singing lead on "Wait Til I Get to Know You." 

Yeah, me and a guy Ralph Chylds, it's a duet. 

By the way, the most requested song on this show... 

CF/BD/KD: What! C'mon Man! ( laughs ) 

So the Admirations cut four records but you were only on 
two of them... 

WS: I'm on three songs. "Don't Leave Me," "Wait Til I Get to Know 
You," and "All For You." 

So you were on the two One-Der-Ful 45s. How old were you 
when you were singing with the Admirations? 

WS: When we recorded the first record I was 13 years old. 

And you just knew them because they lived in Cabrini Green 
also? 

WS: Yeah, they lived right across the way from me, and like I said, 
everybody had groups, and I was singing with another group... 

What was the other group? 

WS: 1 think we were the Three Dukes, it was something like that. 
It was just for a hot minute, one of the guys moved across town, 
but (The Admirations) heard me and asked me to sing a few 
things with them and after that it was a done deal, we just started 
doing our routines and stuff, we met a manager and we did a 
show at the Regal. We did our routines in the basement - and I 
had never done this before - we did our routines blindfolded, 
because we were practicing to do the Regal. And when we did it 
really scared us, because we didn't believe it could go off that 
smoothly 

So you ended up leaving the Admirations? 

WS: Well, I won't so I left them. They left me. Me and the manager, 
we saw things a little differently... 

So how did you end up meeting the Four Gents? 

WS: Well I met Brad in the little restaurant that was right by 
Tilden high school. And then his other brother David, he was in 
my business class, and he used to always talk my ear off, "Man I 
got this group with my brothers, man they can woo woo woo..." 
So I got tired of him talking so I said, OK, and then went and heard 
them sing, and I said, OK, these guys can. ..no problem! 

So you were from the Northside but you all went to same 
high school, where is Tilden? 

BD: 47 th and Union. 

WS: Tilden Blue Devils, baby! 

How come you weren't at a Northside highschool? 

At that time they started it so that you didn't necessarily have to 
go to school in your district, so me and a few friends, we went to 
Tilden. I'd take the El down Chicago Avenue, take the 47 th Street 
bus to Union, get off, walk to school. 

So the kids at Tilden knew about the Admirations? 

"Wait Til I Get to Know You" just came out, so everybody in the 
school knew of me. They knew me real quick, before I knew they 
knew me. (all laugh) At the same time we were going to school 
we had a gig at the Regal, so every day when I got out of school I'd 



go down to the Regal and sing. 

So you came together, you were originally called the Four 
Gents, once you had five guys did you have a new name? 

KD: We wanted to capitalize on the Admirations, but we couldn't 
use the Admirations, so we were Walter and the Admirations. 

So were you doing talent shows and nights and weekends 
when you were in school? 

WS: Whenever we could. Well, when we got together we started 
doing school talent shows, and they wouldn't let us go up, "You 
have to wait." Because they would always have us close. 

Were there any other groups at Tilden that were your 
competition? 

KD: Nahhhh. 

WS: Not a chance. We were the group. Because it had been a year 
since I did this record, and they knew of us. 

So how did you meet your manager Ted Daniels? 

WS: He was the manager for the original Admirations. 

So he got you to form a new Admirations, and how long were 
you together before you recorded. 

KD: Not long at all... 

CF: We had skills, it was just a matter of getting the right song and 
getting the studio. 

He actually released a record on you as Walter and the 
Admerations. It was "Man Oh Man" and "Life of Tears" 

WS: That came out around'67. 

CF: That was the first thing we did, I was 16 when I wrote that, I 
think. It was about '66. 

Do you remember where you recorded that? 

BD: We recorded it with this guy named Mark Davis, I think he 
had a studio at 44 th and Michigan, big huge house over there. 

WS: He had a four-track studio, and we were in one bedroom 
singing, and he was in the other bedroom recording it. 

On the label "Admerations" is spelled with an "e," is that a 
typo? 

KD: That's a typo. 

CF: Ted might have done something to keep us from legal hassles. 
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So pretty much nothing happened with the record. But that 
“Man Oh Man" record is popular in England now. So that 
came out around '67, and you didn't record again until 1970, 
when you recorded as The Green Berets. What happened in 
between those times? 

WS: Well, we did a lot of shows, we kept gigging. 

BD: We worked around town. 

Cliff, you had mentioned being with the Notations... 

CF: Yeah, just for a little bit, there's a story about that. See, they 
were like old guys, they were like 24, and I was a teenager and 
they came to me and they said, we just signed with Syl Johnson, 
we just got a new record deal and we're getting ready to make 
some new records, and I said, n-o-o-o, you guys are too old for 
me, I got to quit, I'll see you guys, good luck, I wish you success. 
And that was the moment they commenced to kicking my butt. 
(all laugh) They chased me down the stairs and they were beating 
me up and Brad and Keith were in the car and they were like, oh 
no, look what they're doing to him. Because they were full of 
emotion, they just got a deal, and I didn't understand it, I was a 
kid, but they went on to do some great things. They did “I'm Still 
There," and we went on and made some records. 

So after you graduated from school you stayed together as 
Walter and the Admirations. 

WS: Then we changed our name to the Green Berets after we got 
out of school and did a thing with Universal, but after that was 
released he was in Germany, he was in Okinawa, and I was in the 
Navy. 

The Green Berets' biggest hit "Lord Send Me Somebody" 
came out on the Uni label, which was Universal, I think it 
came out in 1970, how did you get this deal with Universal, 
and how did you come to change your name? 

CF: Andre got a package deal where he had us, he had Darrow 
Fletcher, he had Garland Green, he had the Wasters... 

You're talking about Andre Williams... 

CF: Yes. He took a package deal to L.A., and we part of that 
package 

How did you get with Andre Williams? 

KD: He and Ted were friends. 

Who came up with the name the Green Berets? 

All: Andre Williams. 

WS: That was the time the Viet Nam war was going on and the 
Green Berets were you know. ..that would be a catchy name. 

It must have been exciting to be with a big label. 

WS: No question, Universal was the bomb in those days. 


KD When we walked in, it was on Rush Street, on the second 
floor, we walked in and went to studio A, and they had timbales, 
kettledrums, horns, strings... 

WS: They had enough room for an orchestra. 

BD: Huge studio. 

So they had a huge studio in Chicago, you know the Chi-Lites 
were with them for a second, too. 

WS: Marshall of the Chi-Lites, he played drums on “Wait Til I Get 
to Know You." 

That's cool. He played drums on a lot of records. So you 
recorded that in Chicago? 

WS: Right on Rush Street, where Hamburger Hamlet was, near 
Whiskey-a- Go-Go. It was a happening area. 

So you went in the studio in '69. So the record came out and it 
got a lot of radio play all of a sudden. 

CF: Herb Kent played the daylights out of it. He played it a lot. 

Did it get national play? 

BD: Oh yeah, number one in DC, number one in Philly, number 
three is St. Louis, all across the country... 

You were one of the few groups from Chicago that actually 
charted nationally on the Billboard R&B charts. So when that 
record got play did you start touring? 

CF: No. Some of us got drafted, some joined, you know... 

KD: I got drafted, he got drafted, in fact, we spent time together in 
Seattle , Washington. Me and Clifford 
CF: Yeah, we spent time (laughs). 

KD: Me and Cliff, we had boot camp together at the same time. 

CF: We were taking care of our country together. 

So you guys had just cut your first record and you had to go. 
Kind of ironic, too, that you named yourselves the Green 
Berets... (all laugh) 

CF: "We'll show them what Green Berets are like!" 

BD: Be careful what you ask for... 

So you were away for two or three years, and had cut the first 
record around '69, '70. And when was the second record, 
"Just an Ugly Rumor" cut? 

CF: He was in the Navy, we cut the record, me Phil, Dave and 
Keith, the four of us flew down to Memphis to the Stax studio. 

Who was Phil? 

CF: Phil Davis, our guitar player and arranger. 

So it was everyone except Walter and Brad. 

CF: Phil stepped up, he sang on it. 

How did you end up going to Memphis? 

CF: Andre wanted to do something different, get a different 
sound. Some of those Stax guys were his really good buddies, he 
took us down there and they played that psychedelic sound. 

Yeah that's an awesome psychedelic sound, very unique 
CF: Also at that time there were a lot of records being led by 
tenors, so Andre said he wanted to push the tenor sound, so he 
tried to feature me and that falsetto sound. 

Yeah, it sounds almost like the Temptations' psychedelic 
sound, only more smooth. So it was kind of Dramatics, kind 
of Temptations, but still Chicago. Did you hang out with any 
of the Stax people down there? 

KD: Well, they were older guys down there doing stuff that 
sheltered boys like us shouldn't do, so Andre was secretive about 
that, he was very responsible, he took good care of us. 

Was Andre your manager at that point? 

KD: No more like a father figure, we were still teenagers. 

Did that record get play in Chicago? 

CF: We went straight to the service so we wouldn't know. 

So you couldn't promote it. The flip of that is called "Give Me 
A Try" and its got a bubble gum, almost Jackson Five sound, 
and the next record was a really nice ballad called "I Got to 


Be Loved" with "Too Young." Were you back from the service 
when you cut that? 

BD: Yeah, we just got back. 

That one didn't do much either, but soon after that you cut a 
record as the High Society, it was called "I Can't Believe." 
What was the story with that? 

CF: I was gone, Keith and I were still in the service, it was Brad, 
Walter and Dave, and Darrow Fletcher. 

WS: We had stopped doing stuff with Andre and them, this is 
Phil's kind of project, he even put it in a key, I was like, I can't sing 
this, he kept pushing me and pushing me, and I eventually sung in 
that key. 

So the group lineup changed based who was out of Chicago 
for the service? 

WS: Yeah but the main nucleus remained the same, we didn't 
bring anyone new in. 

BD: One constant was Phil Davis, he was an only child, so he 
didn't get drafted. So we always had a guitar player. 

So High Society was pretty much Phil's project? 

WS: Well, he got to the point where he was excelling with his 
talent, he had a studio at his home. He played bass, guitar, drums, 
rhythm guitar, and he wrote. He was like Stevie Wonder except 
he wasn't blind. 

BD: Boy couldn't dance a lick, but he was a musical genius. 

KD: Couldn't even do "The Twist." 

CF: He had two left footses. 

That record come out around '73, in '74 you came out with 
another record, with the group named Velvet Hammer, how 
did that happen? 

CF: Phil moved to LA. He got in his car and never came back. So 
Andre says, OK, I like this name. See, Andre was the shiznit. 
(laughs) He said I'm running this and I want you guys to be the 
Velvet Hammer. 

KD: Smooth but hard! 

So you were all back from the service, and the first record he 
put out with you was from '74, it's called "I'm the Rock." How 
long were you together as the Velvet Hammer? 

KD: As the Velvet Hammer we were together a couple of years. 

So you had changed up your sound, previously you did more 
ballads. 

BD: Well, Andre insisted we add two more people, Andre and Karl 
Tarlton. 

WS: So we were a whole new act with two new people. We sang 
backup for Andre and Karl, all the harmonies and stuff we did, but 
the lead vocals, Andre did some, Clifford did some, and Karl did 
some. 

CF: This was the time Andre was trying to do a lot of stuff that 
sounded like the Ohio Players, that's what he was going after. 

So the album came out on a label called Soozi, whose label 
was that? 

That was Archie B. Collins' label, he named it after his wife. 

Who was Archie B. Collins? 

He was an entrepreneur. He had three barbecue houses, one in 
Gary, and two in Chicago, one on 71 st street, one on 76 th and 
Halsted, and he had a barbeque sauce, Archie B's Mumbo Sauce 
Andre approached him with the project? 

WS: He had a way of getting hold of people who had money to do 
things with him. 

It's called production! (all laugh) So they released an album 
and a single from it, "Happy" and "Party Hardy." That record 
came out in 1976. Did the single get any play.? 

CF: When the LP came out we got the most play. But Andre 
wanted to go one way with the group and the companies wanted 


to go another, and he was a very cocky and proud man, so he 
flipped them a hand, without the other four fingers. 

It is a collectible album now, did you do shows as the Velvet 
Hammer? 

KD: Yeah we did. We had a three-piece band that was real funky. 
In fact we opened up for Cannonball Adderley at the High 
Chaparral, in maybe '77. 

You guys were telling me before you had something to do 
with "Disco Lady." 

CF: We did the upbeat handclaps on "Disco Lady!" 

BD: We were in Detroit and we were in the studio and they 
said, 'do you want to do some handclaps?' 

WS: They owe us for that! We didn't get paid (all laugh). 

Why were you on Detroit? 

CF: We were about to sign a deal with Don Davis, who produced 
"Disco Lady." But something was going on and it didn't go 
through. 

Today Cliff you have a group... 

CF: We have a cover band, called the Moves. We perform at a lot 
of Italian restaurants up in Naperville, Crystal Lake, a lot of 
corporate events. I also started doing theater, around '85 was 
when I started. It went from theater to movies. I was in 
Barbershop... 

You are the third person I've interviewed that was in 
Barbershop ! 

CF: They were looking for black actors to be in this movie, and 
they got all of the regulars. I was also in Hoodlum, Natural Born 
Killers, a couple of episodes of Prison Break... 

Are you in a prison fight? 

CF: I was in a prison fight in Natural Born Killers, we're beating up 
a guard against a wall. 

When was the last time the Velvet Hammer performed? 

All: Today! 
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Bloody Mess you bitch, you 

all over my g Qt Hollowbodys 
Hollowbodys! in my Bloody | 

Mess! 

It’s 

smashing!!! 

Listen... 

2 great Punk legends that sound great together. 



Wow, a great set covering his entire catalog and 
what a bonus, this is Bloody’s best band yet. 
Uncensored fast paced high energy versions of 
classic tunes and some new ones too! 

- Stubble MusicZin 

www.blackandbluerecords.com 





ROCTOBER #3 (1992) Though still a thin, Xeroxed, hand-collated/stapled zine, issue #3 certainly demonstrates why I felt I could 
pull this off: my friends are so talented it’s ridiculous, and if Jason Lutes’ devil/angel cover art doesn’t look more pro and awesome 
than anything on SPIN or KERRANG I’ll eat my halo (and horns). We ended up using this artwork on our first record as well (a 4 
band compilation called Roctoberfest ) and Jason went on to do Berlin , the second-most acclaimed Teutonic-history themed graphic 
novel ever. This issue also demonstrated some interesting ways to build a war chest of contributors. Four were former art school 
chums (Lutes, Caroline Shirley, Joe Fullerton, and Jason Mitchell, who has rarely missed an issue since), the Dells article was 
penned by my then-soon-to-be mother-in-law, Barbara Holt, and to the best of my recollection, the comix great John Porcelinno 
must have either picked up a copy of Roctober at Quimby’s (the local zine superstore that was born a year before Roctober and 
which has carried the mag from the get go) or mail-ordered or mail-swapped for it (as zinesters were wont to do back in the day) 
and since then he’s been a great friend. A lot of our contributors are people I met through the pre-Internet mail who became friends 
and family even before I met them in person (if I ever met them) including Jerome Gaynor, Missy Kulick (who began writing, and 
publishing in Roctober , when she was a schoolgirl), Fort Thunder, Megan Kelso, and dozens of others. Most significantly, this 
issue I published reviews by James Porter (who I met in a record store) and Paul Crayton (who I knew from youthhood) of an 
historic, legendary two-night stand at Lounge Ax by Hasil Adkins. Though I’d never met him, Gentleman John Battles had drawn a 
killer flyer for the Haze show, and I appropriated the logo for the article, but fully credited him (the flyer was signed). He 
appreciated the honor of both being stolen from and being credited and soon became one of our key contributors. Speaking of Haze, 
when I think of him I always think of two things: the Cramps, who could not have perfected psychobilly if Adkins hadn’t 
inadvertently invented it, and decapitation (because in “No More Hot Dogs” he promises to cut his girlfriend’s head off and hang it 
on the wall to end her weiner-eating ways). Thus, this comic... 
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Ambassadors 

Ramble On 


V im NOTHING! 


180 g LP w. free download / iTunes 
out: March 6 

The latest platter of big beat, no bullshit 
guitar instrumentals, proving yet again 
ex-Huevos Rancheros’ Brent Cooper and 
the boys kick up way more turf than surf! 
www.ramblinambassadors.com 


^ Mint Records Inc. 
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Compilation LP (Contains free Digital 
Download PLUS a 40 page 2012-2014 
by 


White splattered 12 song vinyl LP 
features Andrew W.K., The Cribs, The 

Evaporators, Fuad and Hie Feztones, 

Kate Nash, Franz Ferdinand. Jill 
Barber and Sage Francis all showing 
their love for Canadian punk heritage 
preservation! LP centre artwork 
by Mitch Clem! Dootdoo! 
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Limited edition LP available NOW... 

EXCLUSIVELY from Smog Veit. 


ITlusic that doesn’t fit for 

people uiho don 't /it » 


No one else in American 

rock. 


underground or 
over, in 1974 and 
75, was writing 
and playing songs 
this hard and 
graphic about 
being f**ked over 
and fighting mad. 

No one else is doing it now." 

—David Fricke, Rolling Stone 
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www.postplanetary. com 






R0CT0BER#4 (1993) featured cover art by Slink Moss, who began illustrating for us in issue 
2, and has hardly missed an issue since. A few Roctobers later he launched "The Rockin' Ace,” 
the hauntingly rendered, molasses-slow, rock -n- roll serial melodrama that is one of the 
cornerstones of the magazine. The Ace has even jumped off the funny pages to record his own 
single! ROCTOBER #5 (1993) was our first all-out theme issue, exploring baseball rock-n-roll 
(ballpayers who played rock, rockers who played ball, ballpark organists, PA music, disco riots, 
etc.). It was by far the best seller we’d had yet, and Steven Symbersky and the mighty Quimby’s 
zine store in Chicago suggested maybe I should just make my zine solely about baseball rock-n- 
roll, but that didn't strike me as the way to go. I’m genuinely glad 1 ignored that advice. 






I’ve been working on an article about Willie Mays’ relationship to R&B music and found 
some interesting stuff that I’ll eventually publish, though not much came from this 
unrevealing interview with the great Don Hill, saxman for the Treniers. The proto-rockers 
(led by twins Cliff and Claude) on July 15, 1954 entered a NYC studio and recorded "Say 
Hey (The Willie Mays Song)" with Quincy Jones leading the session, and fellow 
Alabamian Willie Mays making a cameo. Though Hill didn’t recall much or have 
scintillating anecdotes about the great athlete (he was more interested in boasting about 
his own chops: “”I played gold yesterday... I’m 88 years old and did an 84!”) I thought 
I’d share his brief words: “We were travelling a lot, did a lot of sessions with everybody, 
and we met so many celebrities, but when he walked in I was surprised and excited to see 
him. I like baseball and I like him, and used to go see Willie play. After he recorded his 
part he didn’t stay around. I know he took he a picture with the twins. It was good to 
work with Quincy Jones. We liked how he arranged - he knew the things to do. He told 
me he wanted me to play lead alto, he liked the way I played. I read somewhere that “Say 
Hey” is the #5 of all baseball songs. I would say it’s #1 .” 
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!!!!!! GACY’S PLACE 7” EP ! ! ! ! ! ! 


! ! 1979 Chicago PUNK monster ! ! 
AKA the SICKEST record ever made 
is available once again ! ! 

Also: fresh slabs from The Normals, 

The Incredible Kidda Band, 

The Embarrassment, Critical Mass, 

The Skunks and much much more ! ! ! 


Last Laugh Records 
american made punk reissues 
wwwJ.astlaughrecords.us 

lAUGH 


LAST 



LIQUOR STORE 



2xLP & 

ARR-022 


YEAH BUDDY 


CD 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
ARR-018 

THEE SPIVS - IT’S 
TRUE / TAPED UP 7" 

ARR-019 / ARR-020 
CHEATER SLICKS - 
OUR FOOD IS CHAOS 
LP/7" COMBO 


REAL JERSEY 
ROCK & ROLL. 


ARR-023 
LIQUOR STORE / 
NATURAL CHILD 
SPLIT TOUR 7” 


ALMOST READY RECORDS 


AlmostReadyRecords.com almostreadyrecords@live.com 



"The Rock Garage Texas Live Concert 
Series, one of my favorites from 2011!" 
- Walter Rollenhagen Valdosta State 
University Radio. 90.9 Blaze FM 


" With Austin City Limits limiting itself to 
"classy" usually boring as hell bands this 
decade, it's nice to see someone deep in 
the heart of Texas devoted to documenting 
live music by skanky, nasty, dirty, bottle 
breaking bands. " 

- Rocktober Magazine 


Play it loud and piss off your local 
equivalent of the yuppies that live around 
Sixth Street and Red River." The Stash Dauber 


"Michael Crawford did everyone justice by 
putting this together for the bands and all 
of us fans ! Thank you Texas Rock Garage !!!!!! 
-Rank and Revue 



LOVE POLICE 


THE 

;rn DANCE CL! 


Charlie Megira & 

The Modern Dance Club 
"Love Police" 2XLP 

Recorded in Jaffa by Charlie Megira 
Mastered in Oakland by Greg Ashley 

Available at: 

guitarsandbongos.bigcartel.com 
Distributed by Revolver/Midheaven 

Guitars and Bongos Records 
guitarsandbongosrecs@gmail.com 
facebook.com/guitarsandbongos 
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“JACK BRAG IS A BAND THAT HAS UPHELD THAT MURKY TIME TUNNEL OF 
MYSTERIOUS PSYCHEDELIC FURS - MEETS - THE CHAMELEONS GENRE , MIXING IAN 
CURTIS - STYLED VOCALS WITH PETER BUCKED JANGLING GUITARS AND ROBERT 
SMITH FRINGED STRING ARRANGEMENTS, ALL BURNING BRIGHT WITHIN THEIR 
POPPY PUNK WAVE SOUND AND COVERED WITH A CURIOUS OUTER SHELL OF 
DELICIOUSLY DARK CHAMBER MUSIC INFLUENCE/ , )*C • 


JACK BRAG 


12 BRAND NEW SONGS, 
INCLUDING A COLLABORATION 
WITH f ON 

"BOX OF SAD” 
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Abstract Artimus "Rite of Passage" (www.abstractartimus.com) 
My interpretation of this act's name is that Artimus Pyle of 
Skynyrd finds his music abstracted into some weird hybrid 
creature that’s part southern rock/part funkdified cerebral - 
core/and a smidged of the least awful aspects of Zappa and Kid 
Rock. Though this new beast is neither fish nor fowl, it sure 
sounds good! 

The Active Set “11” (www.theactiveset.com) Perfectly pleasant 
post punk with deceptively weird singing (seems normal, but he 
messes with the melody and pitch ever so slightly) that “Set” me 
up for an intriguing earful. (Did I mention I only have one 
working ear?) 

Abyssal Creatures “social awkwardness” 

(www.abyssalcreatures.net) My sister worked at a movie theater 
when that film The Abyss came out. She said one person came 
and tried to by a ticket to “The Obese,” and someone else asked to 
see “A Bitch.” Neither of those titles would fit this delightfully 
dreamy dark-pop. 

Acid Witch "Stoned" (Hells Headbangers) There is nothing as 
awesome as whimsical Satanism — which is not to imply that this 
brutal Detroit stoner metal (with Death-Metal-on-Sedatives 
tendencies) duo is a joke or a novelty act — they are the real deal! 
It’s just that songs like "Witchfinder Finder," "Trick or Treat," and 
"Metal Movie Marijuana Massacre Meltdown" are just too damn 
joyful to be genuinely scary (even if those songs do include, 
respectively, rape, child murder, and listening to Fastway). I'm 
also feeling a contact high due to this amazing record featuring 
not only the greatest exorcism-themed cover painting ever, and an 
amazing band photo (of the dudes lighting up with the Acid 
Witch herself in their dungeon full of Walgreen's Halloween 
decorations, Eerie comix, vintage metal vinyl, and a VHS copy of 
Rocktober Blood), but also an actual die-cut, luridly colored 
Halloween decoration of the Acid Witch taking bong hits! It is 
hanging in my window right now, making false promises to 
jonesing teen trick or treaters. Did I fail to mention the music? 
Slow, evil metal incantations that never sounds like a Sabbath 
ripoff or those countless Man's Ruin stoner 10" records that you 
never take out of the sleeve after the first spin. This is fun, weird, 
heavy, spooky black magic! I declare it Treat! 

A Fight with Sledgehammers “Dogmatic Deception” (Suburban 
White Trash) Furious political-anarcho-crust-like-h/c sermons 
that made we thrash around my room and made me want to break 
down the system, but I just ended up breaking a bookcase and 
some bobbleheads that were on a shelf and possibly my left 
clavicle. 

Age/Sex/Occupation “This Side of the Fence” 
(myspace.com/agesexoccupation) A stripped-down Haircut 100 
on an A1 Green kick? The keyboard 3 -piece in the comer of the 
so-so restaurant on Wednesday nights that plays covers-like 
originals, and you make a point o have a s-l-o-w humpday dinner 
every week just to get swept up in their sweetly melancholic 
semi-soul music? A band on the verge of eternal-income Katrina 
and the Waves ubiquitous single hit magic? Awesome? 

Griffen Alexander “The Sound & the Sea” 
(www.griffenalexander.com) Griffen is singer/songwrite riffin’ 
and from bad music he is differin’. 

Alpha Strategy /Projekt STINK A "Muck" (www.ownness.org) 
If one wants to view this split LP as a battle of the bands there's 
no fight here - an accordion wielding Czech diva with a voice 
like an alluring bearlike Gulag warden will beat down an 
electronic squibbling marching band music experimentation artist 
anytime. That said, the weird bloop bleeping crash sounds of 
Alpha Strategy had my robots and appliances taping their toes 
and stands, so the future may belong to him. An incredibly wide 
ranging, and non-noise-ish (everything is accessible and has 
melody) experimental release, this parallel collaboration makes 
me hope these two creatures are friends... it bodes well for our 
planet's survival. 

American Speedway “A Bigger Boat” (Prophase) Philly filth 
rock in the vein of Nashville Pussy, but trashier and louder, if 
that’s possible. Drunken, rampaging, fuck-you-core rock n roll 
music made by a band featuring a female guitarist with what 
appears to be the biggest biceps on any dame since Zap from 
American Galdiators. Shredding will do that for you! 
Anamanaguchi/Starscream split single (Insound) I always 
consider split singles a Battle of the Bands, with a clear winner 
and loser. In the case of two 8-bit video game dance music nut 
rocker acts going head to head it's more like one of those arcade 
battles from King of Kong. And though both acts get to a kill 
screen, I think despite the intoxicating rapid blipitude of 



Starscream, the trophy goes to the cinematic skateboard theme 
music by Anamanaguchi which manages to convey both the 
technology of the flying skateboards from the Back to the Future 
trilogy and the whimsy of Teen Wolf, making this Michael J 
Foxtastic! 

Anti-Crew “Foundation: Expansion Plan” 

(www.anticrewmusic.com) This local hip hop act has been 
putting on old school -style work the crowd shows, with live 
instrumentation and all-the-way-live energy for a long while. 
Their new album features some backpack, some rock, some club 
bangers, some woosey indie, and more, so while there’s 
guaranteed to be something you won’t like here, there’s so much 
personality here that the tracks you dig will hit you hard. 

Apache Dropout “Shot Down” b/w “Sister Burnout” (Trouble In 
Mind) Not at all patchy, this is one of the most solid slabs of 
psyche/Spaghetti Westem/trash rock/doom pop/art explosion/teen 
dance band on bad acid/lyncanthropic/boogie/1960s-2060s fuzz- 
plosion music I've heard is the last thousand years. Best thing to 
come out of Indiana since the hot comb. 

Aram Bajakian’s Kef (Tzadik) Having done droves of research 
on Los Angeles based Armenian American musicians in the mid- 
20 th Century, who often found themselves playing behind belly 
dancers, wearing turbans, and at times even being billed as 
Turkish (the ultimate insult for an Armenian) it’s pretty delightful 
to hear this contemporary guitarist search for the middle ground 
between traditional melodies and styles and prog/jazz/weirdness. 
Ouds, the challenging traditional tempos, and the percussive 
playing found in the folk music are elements that are already 
unusual sounding, so it’s surprising how rarely we hear 
experimentation applied to the music of that region. This is 
genuinely more exciting than the music of my two favorite 
Armenian American acts prior to hearing this, Cleopatra and the 
Nymphs of the Nile, and the Chipmunks. 

Archer Black “Forgiveness is a Weapon” (Post Planetary) I 
would probably buy a cologne or pep pill or firecracker or comic 
book called Black Archer. But you should buy a CD that makes 
the Pixies sound like musically timid pussies by a band called 
Archer Black. 

Art Institute "people like it when you fail" Art 
Institute/Knifight split" (Artificial Head) There was a time in 
New York when the early punk scene had a bunch of weird, 
smart, disparate elements making up the strange scene before any 
rules were written down. There is also that quirky cassette/ultra- 
indie 45 British pre/post-punk thing that Messthetics documents. 
While it's hard to credit a contemporary band with almost 40 
years of prior punk/new wave/art rock oddness to draw upon for 
being iconoclastic, it sure is nice to hear an act that could pass for 
1976 visionaries. Weird, political, well-enunciated, sparely 
disarming, angular declarations of obtuse revolution make this a 
confusingly timeless strangebomb. I would like it if they 
succeeded. Or, like so many of my favorite bands, kept failing but 
never gave up. Their split with Knifight has Art Institute getting a 
little groovy, and Knifight delivering one of the most organic 
songs about robotics I've ever heard. 

The Artist Formally Known As Vince Band “On Display” 
(www.vincerock.com) If Exene and John Doe got a flux 
capicitator and a time-travelling X joined T-Rex they might be 
called T-Re-X, and they would hope to sound this good! 
astral “forever after” (vibraphone) The whole CD sounds like 
the instrumental bridge to U2’s New Year’s Day, which is not the 
worst musical reference point, and certainly, CERTAINLY not 
the worst U2 swipe. 

The Authorities “Kung-Pao Au Go-Go” (Get Hip) There are a 
number of early-80s punk acts that revived themselves today that 
I can still dig, but it’s rare that I can get the kind of giddy 
amusement from their new recordings that I get from their old 
recordings. These Northern Cali legends deliver that on their new 
album, with some great tunes, that are speedy, ridiculous, and 
convincing when they command the listener to “bone your own” 
and “harvest your own com.” Their signature mix of poppy punk 
and experimental weirdness continues, and is made more distinct 
by vocalist Curtis Clyde Hall’s well-worn, mature vocal cords. 
Apparently these are mostly old songs they wrote back in the day 
and never recorded before, which explains a lot (like why a guy 
who sounds old enough to be making nursing home arrangements 
for his parents is singing about adolescent father-hate... though I 
doubt the post-modem salute to Suicidal Tendencies was part of 
the original concept), and if that’s the case, more power to them! I 
respect your Authorities! 

Avedis "Red Sea" (Avedislive.com) Avedis-apointing. 

Avengers “s/t” (Water) Penelope Houston “On Market Street” 
(Devoted Ruins/Glitterhouse) There is nothing wrong with basics 
in punk rock, and to a degree, the short-lived, long-revered Bay 
Area band the Avengers, was pretty basic. Minimal, aggressive 
chords + maximum attitude = punk classic. But then there was 
Penelope Houston up front to make them special. Her voice, 
while not exactly beautiful, had an intriguing way of injecting a 
true singer’s resonance, expressiveness and melodicism into even 
the most rudimentarily barked lyrics. Those lyrics also always 
had a pinch of poetry (and a cup of politics), though she did a 
great job keeping her Patti Smith leanings sounding Ramones- 


raw. The band only released three songs during their ‘77-79 reign, 
a few more tracks just after dissolving, then years later the self- 
titled LP that rustled up a few more tracks, but that was pretty 
obscure (I’ve only seen an original once). They finally got the 
treatment they deserved, and began touring again to younger 
audiences, when a proper retrospective with rarities and live 
tracks, substantially expanding their discography was released. 
Unfortunately, it was on the doomed Lookout Records, and got 
buried underneath the out-of-print record graveyard. Thus, any 
new collection would be great, but this lovingly assembled near- 
complete discography, reissue of the self-tiled LP, including new, 
better mixes of some songs, alternate takes, live material, and a 
great argument for the band’s greatness, is Tony the Tiger g-r-r-r- 
r-reat! Houston has a post-Avengers career as a solo artist, 
capitalizing on the unique husky voice and specialness hinted at 
in the Avengers. Her new album builds on the singer-songwriter 
stuff she has done between revived Avengers tours, and adds 
some bluesy roots elements, that put her on the Austin City 
Limits track rather than the coffeehouse circuit. 2012 is the year 
that the cornucopia of Penelope-nes overflowss! Plus, they will 
likely sell at least a few hundred copies by comic book fans 
thinking it’s a soundtrack to the Avengers movie! 

A*ita “Disturbing the Air” (Drag City) Moving music so sombre 
it turned me into a Sombie. Instead of craving brains I feast on 
sad hearts. Despite the melancholy tones, Azita's music doesn't 
seem depressive or even really down, there's something so 
uplifting in its beauty that it sorta kinda actually seems sorta 
kinda positive. But somebody better explain that to her piano 
quick, because I'm afraid he might kill himself after after having 
all those mournful notes played on him. 

Bachelorette (Drag City) The Bachelorette crafts intimate folk- 
ish music that leans more freak than coffeehouse, though it ain't 
too freaky. Unlike her folkie friends, however, this music is 
totally electronic in ways that defy that form's clinical-ness while 
totally engaging it at the same time. Thus, this may be the 
warmest cold record I've ever heard. 

Bad Weather California “Sunkissed” (Family Tree) All-over- 
the-place but never going anywhere bad American rock n roll 
exploratory-core that sounds traditional and experimental and 
wholesome and wicked! Sunny, fun and inspiring in a not-sure- 
what-you’re-inspired-to-do way. 

The Ballantynes “The Message” b/w “The Railtown Abbey” 
(www.latidarecords.com) Don’t know if they actually have R&B 
charts in Canada, but if they do this soulful slab of glorious 
gospel -voiced, organ-grinding should be headed to #1 with a 
bullet! 

Sorry Bamba “Volume 1: 1970-1979” (Thrill Jockey) Good 
golly Mr. Mali! This is the the bomb-a! 

The BambooKids “The Way things Are” (Drug Front) Halfway 
between bar rock and Bay City Rollers. Like Hell, that ain’t a bad 
place to be. 

Steve Barton “Projector” (www.stevebartonmusic.com) Good 
news, not the ame guy who messed up the Cubs, that was Steve 
Bartman! Better news: This spare, frail, fragile power pop 
( powerless pop?) is no error! 

Baylies Band “All Clowns No Lions” 
(myspace.com/bayliesband) This Baylies’ heavy mathematical 
noise groove scramble symphonies would curdle Irish cream! 
Bazooka “jupiter” b/w “back to you” (Dusty Medical) This is 
such a perfect marriage of nasal singing supemess and bubblegum 
brilliance that it made me blow bubbles with my nose! 

BB Black Dog “No. One” (www.reverbnation.com/bbblackdog) 
Self-described as steam-punks (which explains the beards) and 
obviously fans of Hawkwind-esque wizard-y psyche (which also 
explains the beards) this CD isn’t foundationally steamy or 
psyche-y, but rather messes around with such powerful bass- 
driven funky rock that they are way more 1990s than 1890s or 
1960s. And they have awesome beards. Except for the drummer - 
- nice ZZ Top homage! 

Beak “Eyrie” (someoddpilot) I keep praying to Beelzebub for a 
day that I get the skills to express reverence for good metal 
without using the word “brutal,” but alas that day is not today, as 
this is a swirling storm of sublime brutality that at times clams to 
a low, ominous wind, but more often rages and explodes like a 
multiple vortex tornado. 99.9% percent sure this band is not 
related to Hatebeak, the death metal band with a parrot lead 
singer. 

Willis Earl Beal “Acousmatic Sorcery” (XL) Willis Earl Beal 
has made it from home taping to Adele’s label partly on the 
strength of the narrative of his “discovery,” and I’ll leave that for 
others to recount. I will say, however, that this is amazing 
sounding in no small part because Beal’s minimal, strange, 
poetic, soul searching underground sermons would be a lot 
different, and a lot more conventional, if he wasn’t crafting them 
in the isolation of home-taper mode, with little feedback from 
audience or collaborators. That his voice was found in an empty 
room and in the resonations in his own head explains why his 
prettiest and most ominous tunes are so close to each other 
aesthetically, and so far from anything else, and so much more 
appealing than “outsider” stuff that is subject to audience’s 


exoticizing or campy-cheerleading. Can’t wait to see if he can 
maintain this sublimely strange loveliness and honesty if he 
becomes globally adored. I’m not sure if self-identifies as an 
outsider, out-of-the-loop artist, I wouldn’t challenge him, but 
whether he does or not, I’m sure he wasn’t hip to ONO when he 
crafted his wares. But Beal should check them out, as it’s notable 
that minimalist, experimental. Gospel -enriched, African diaspora- 
reflecting, non-punk punk rock has been heard in Chicago prior to 
Beal’s beautiful noise, and I’d love to be there for a WEB/ONO 
double bill. 

Beneath Wind and Waves “Non-etre” 
(www.shawnlawsonfreeman.com) Moody love stories that don’t 
sound like Goth at all but all seem to be gothic in their moodiness 
and drama. 

The B-52s “With the Wild Crowd! Live in Athens, GA” (Eagle 
Rock) When a band has always been shamelessly ridiculous, then 
no matter how old they get they can never sound any more 
ridiculous doing the songs of their youth. It certainly does not 
hurt that they still have perfect, intact voices, voices as distinct as 
that of any act in pop history. Both the B52s early punk stuff and 
the party anthems they crafted in their mainstream wave of 
popularity are truly communal music - the kind of songs that are 
built for groups of people - both small and large - to share, 
cherish and get excited about. Thus, a live album (their first) isn’t 
a bogus cash in - it’s an awesome manifestation of what the 
music is about. And having Tracy from the Waitresses backing 
you up ain’t too shabby! 

Big Trouble "The Very Best of Big Trouble - 20 Years and a 
Million Beers Ago" (Retrospect) Big Trouble apparently was a 
90s hair band that sounds like a milder Poison. You know, a 
Poison that won't kill you, but might give you stomach troubles. 
Not to compare this music with diarrhea, as this is pretty fun 
stuff.. .way funner than diarrhea! "Circus" sounds exactly like the 
kinda song that would have a video in heavy rotation on pre- 
Nirvana MTV. The fact that this band came out at the same time 
as Nirvana when it was too late to sound like this is probably why 
they didn't get into as big a trouble as they should have. Includes, 
out of left field, a country ballad amusingly titled "Popcorn, 
Whiskey, and Beer." 

BingeNinja & the First Seed “Kissing at Summer Camp” 
(www.thefirstseed.ca) There was an underground electronic 
experimental off-kilter dance music fan that had a favorite and 
BingeNinja & the First Seed was its name-o! 

Bishop Morocco “Old Boys” (Arts & Crafts) Sounds like Haircut 
100 with a sadder haircut! 

Black Pussy (Made In China) Sleazy no-bullshit rock n roll 
that’s the sonic equivalent of the residue buildup on a pot pipe 
screen. 

The Black Rabbits “Hypno Switch” (blackrabbits.com) I always 
figured Bugs Bunny was black, because of the trickster/Br'er 
Rabbit thing. Then again, he wears those white gloves, so maybe 
he's a Caucasian minstrel in blackface. None of that really relates 
to this band, however, who circumvent the garage rock vibe with 
some sleazy pop conjuring. And they don't wear white gloves. 
Black Water James “VOl. 1” (www.blackwaterjames.com) Nick 
n sleazy rock n roll wickedness with guitars that could make girls 
in the first row pregnant. 

The Black Widows “Live on KXLU” (theblackwidows.net) This 
masked guitar band plays ominous, yet mirthful, instrumentals, 
sorta like a vile Ventures. Or like 1001 Strings, minus 85 strings, 
plus one awesome cowbell. My fave thing about this band is that 
Tony Fate uses a cool pseudonym (he's either Dr. Vibe or Count 
Funkula), even though I assume Tony Fate is already a cool 
pseudonym. 

The Blind Eyes “With A Bang” (blindeyesstl.blogspot.com) 
Power pop that pops with power! 

Bloodshot Bill "Thunder and Lightning" (Norton) Without 
hesitation I can say that out of the hundreds of shows and bands I 
saw in 2011 the November set by Bloodshot Bill, the Canadian 
one wildman band, was by far the most amazing spectacle I 
beheld. He was really good in his new combo, the headlining 
Tandoori Knights (with King Khan) but that group got blown out 
of the water by their opening act... the stage-fillingly solo 
Bloodshot Bill! During an insane, sweaty, barefoot, pajama-clad 
solo set of the psycho-trash-blues-punk whatever music he plays 
his all-foot drumming was genuinely remarkable, his lightning 
fast guitar playing was bizarrely rich-sounding and weird, and his 
froglike vibrato alien creature singing was otherworldly. And he 
spits really good .And his interplay with the audience was 
magical. Un-fucking-believable show! While I cannot say that 
this platter captures his live magnetic madness, I will say that I've 
listened to it at least 300 times since I got it, and I never get 
bored. The spare rockabilly feels authentic and timeless (these 
could be 50s recordings) but there is something in his joyfully 
sinister voice that injects a potent syringe-ful of weirdness that 
was only found in the rarest of Eisenhower-hour etchings (the 
kind Norton always seems to find and reissue). Highlights on this 
include the hiccuping helluva hit title track, the original 
instrumental "The Hunt" that reminds me of the beloved Chet 
Atkins "Boo Stick" tune from "Teensville," a Cash-esque reading 


of Marvin Rainwater's "My Brand of Blues," and a cover of 
Ronnie Branam's "Puppy Dog Love" that invokes the spawn of 
Cerberus and Cujo! Play this til the grooves wear out, but more 
crucially, never miss an opportunity to see this genius in the 
bloodshot flesh! 

Blue Moon Harem “Finland” (Roadside Music) When you see 
those semi-Country sounding singers with rock aspirations on 
American Idol, this is what I imagine the bar band they quit to 
“go to Hollywood” sounded like. 

BOB “The Things That You Do” b/w “Thomas Edison” (Rerun) 
This reissue of an ultra-rare 1980 San Francisco punk single is 
ridiculous awesome and so fucking New Wave that they should 
put a warning sticker on it about inevitable pogo injuries. This is 
so fucking New Wave that it makes an episode of Square Pegs 
look like an episode of Lawrence Welk. This is so fucking New 
Wave that 30-plus years later this wave hasn't happened yet! I 
want to summarize by reiterating the phrases "ridiculous," 
"awesome," and "New Wave." This is what reissuing is all 
about... A MUST HAVE! 

The Body (Corleone) This Body must belong to Robert Earl 
Hughes or those motorcycle riding McGuire Twins or some other 
Guinness Book of World Records icons of record-breaking girth, 
because it's so heavy it broke all the chairs in my house by the 
second song. 

Bodie Recording Company: Cleveland Ohio (The Numero 
Group) Florida is known for its sexual deviance, Californians are 
flaky, and, of course, Texans are their own species, but for my 
money, the secret heart of American weirdness has always been 
Ohio. C’mon: Screamin’ Jay, David Allan Coe, Lux 
Interior... regular soil doesn’t sprout these kindsa weeds. Further 
proof is this gloriously beautiful collection of rare recordings, 
remarkable images, and exhaustively researched, fascinating 
backstory from this little known black music label/studio/one 
couple operation from Cleveland. I would never want to use the 
term “primitive” to describe the works of African Americans, 
because that term has a history of horrible abuse, but it is fair to 
say that these lo-fi gems would not pass the muster for demos or 
work tapes in most studios, yet they sound more interesting than 
half the platters in your stack. The aspiring, but seriously 
unpolished, R&B and gospel acts that recorded on Thomas 
Boddie’s homemade/home-based gear, delivered some very 
special... and some Ohio-grade bizarre... music. Reverend R. L 
Hubbard crafted gospel so eerie it genuinely puts the fear of god 
in you. The Corinthian Singers trump him by singing the most 
gloriously graphic list of vices ever set to sacred sounds. The 
recording of A.C Jones and the Atomic Aces has intriguingly 
strange vocal resonation - perhaps atomic powered. And the 
Modem Detergent’s “Monkey Hips and Yice” would be a classic 
based on band and song names alone. . .and it has to nerve to be as 
good as promised! Throughout these 59 tracks there are some 
recurring themes: a low budget to high soul ratio, wah wah- 
licious blaxploitation/porno guitar, sacred/profane tightrope 
walking. But there really is only one theme prevailing: Ohio folk 
ain’t regular! 

The Bon “Static Electricity” (www.thebon.bandcamp.com) 
Thoroughly modem 60s music that made all my hair stand on 
end. ALL my hairs! Includes the best non-monks song about a girl 
named Suzette. 

Bonnie “Prince” Billy “There Is No God” b/w “God Is Love” 
(Drag City) Best Country Gospel record to ever utilize the lyric 
"that which puts mouth on cock and vagina." Or at least in the top 
3. "wolfroy goes to town" (Drag City) Bonnie Prince Brilliant! 
(Drag City) Bonnie “Prince” Billy/Matt Sweeney “Must Be 
Blind” (Drag City) They have moved so much further in quiet, 
jarring, songwriting awesomeness since they were Superwolf last 
decade that they should retroactively re-name that record 
"Superteenwolf." 

Bottle Rockets “Not So Loud: An Acoustic Evening with the 
Bottle Rockets”(Bloodshot) If ya wanna be quiet don’t name your 
self after a firecracker! That said, these are some serious HD- 
audio twangs! The notes bend in 3-D! There’s real depth to the 
“path” in the pathos! Boom, indeed! 

Boy + Kite “Go Fly” (www.boypluskite.com) If Charlie Brown 
was the boy, and while he was flying his kite, he was also 
carrying a boombox playing this CD, instead if that mean tree 
eating his kite it would give him a branch hug and share some 
clove cigarettes with the round headed kid. 

Boy of the Afterthought "Lupa" 

(www.boyoftheafterthought.com) It's hard to believe anyone 
would still try to draw from the Smashing Pumpkins on purpose, 
but the influence is definitely here, though BFTA is heavier, 
better and, likely more polite. 

Edgar Breau "Patches of Blue" (Flying Inn) The guitarist from 
less-obscure-than-they-used-to-be Canadian psyche punk band 
Simply Saucer releases an album of heartfelt, working class 
singer-songwriter music that may take Saucer fans for an 
unexpected abduction. Actually, psyche fans have been pretty 
liberal with guitar strumming coffehouse-types over the last few 
years, generously labeling anything traditional and strummy as 
"freak folk," and the richness and atmospheric vibe here might 
allow this to fit the bill as well. But what's going on here is more 


than genre work or gear shifting, it's some genuinely intense, 
sincere troubadour-ism, telling tales and meaning them. Not that 
the tales of cyborgs and mole machines in the 70s weren't sincere! 
Brian TV/Cold Coffee split cassette (Leopard Libido) Brian TV 
plays big psyche that expands your br(i)a(i)n. Cold Coffee plays 
borderline creepy post punk that contracts your core. Together 
they make all your parts fluctuate. 

Marc Bristol and the Harmatones “Bristol Rockin’” (King 
Noodle) This may not be a popular opinion amongst the 
pompadour crowd, but my fave rockabilly usually falls into the 
novelty realm - the “Flying Saucer Rock n Roll,” “Haunted 
House” and “Rockin Bones” vibes. So get Mr. Bristol — known 
around these parts for his writing and publishing more than his 
pickin’ and grinnin’ - to garnish some hot rockabilly with lyrics 
about about Mexican food, a persuasive penis, and the power of 
“Tutti Frutti” and you won’t hear me complainin’. Hear 
that. . . .that’s me not complainin’ ! 

Brontosaurus “Cold Comes to Claim” 
(www.brontosaurusmusic.com) Cabaret grunge music that would 
take a pea-sized brain 230 million years to wrapped itself around, 
and it would likely involve some meat-eating to deliver these 
chops, so not the most accurate band name. But one of the 
coolest. 

Brad Brooks “Harmony of Passing Light” 
(www.bradbrooksmusic.com) This hook-happy blue eyed 
soulman is such a one-man Hall n Oates he should be called Brad 
Hallnoates. But I guess that looks too much like “Halitosis,” so 
scratch that, stick with “Brooks.” 

The Broonies “Love’s Sanitarium” 

(http://aaronfreifeld.bandcamp.com/) No-fi swoony teenage 
garage pop that is rough and raw and pretty and pretty strange. 
The Brooniest record I’ve heard this year. 

Buffalo Clover “Low Down Time” (www.palaverrecords.com) If 
you like your twang with some torch and occasional R&B scorch, 
then when you see this Buffalo CD, you better buy, son! (get it, 
bison ”!) 

Buildings “Melt Cry Sleep” (double+good) Called “Buildings” 
because they hit you like a ton of bricks. 

Bunnygrunt “Lady You Just Got Van Damaged” ep (Pancake 
Productions) I never really thought about how this veteran act's 
twee pop sounds kinda like the murky, off-kilter girl group sound 
that helped the Dum Dum Girls sell the 21st Century indie record 
equivalent of a zillion copies (what would that be 8,000? 
23,000?). But you hear it here and I hope these fun Bunny s sell an 
era-adjusted 2 zillion copies that with this gem! 

Burning Itch (Tic Tac Totally) Oh my god! Take the purest 
garage punk mess you can imagine and then record it by shoving 
all the microphones up the vocalist's ass so that they just barely 
pick up all the audio, yet adds a layer of magic shit shine, and you 
can almost imagine what these Sons of Itches sound like. And I 
apologize to the emergency room staff if this review gives the 
singer any ideas (and judging from the LP cover, it might). 

The Bye Bye Blackbirds “Fixed Hearts” (Rainbow Quartz) 
Should be called “The Buy My Reckids!” These jangle wranglers 
sound like America should feel! 

Jeff Campbell “Stop and Go” (Sonic Zen) Like a low sodium 
version of the soups with which this singer-songwriter shares a 
name this is mmm-mmm okay! 

Patrick Campbell-Lyons “The 13 Dalis” 
(www.psychedelicdays.com) The gentile Leonard Cohen! 

The Candy Snatchers "Down at Delilah's" (Drug Front Records) 
I'm pretty sure that every time that I saw Candy Snatchers the 
singer vomited on stage, which was always a good reason to 
maybe be a few feet away from the stage (Candy vomit being 
way worse than Gwar food color, yet nowhere near as bad as 
G.G. enema spray). As destructive and chunk spewing as the band 
was, I was a tiny bit surprised, and a lot more saddened, to hear 
that Matt the guitarist died a few years ago, but it was good to 
know that his legacy will live beyond their two albums and their 
live 5" record, as Matt completed one last album with the 
Snatcheroos before his passing. Named for everyone's fave 
Chicago bar, though recorded somewhere else, these tracks sound 
better than anything that came before. "She's A Real Asshole," 
"Huffer," "Me and Uncle Willie" and the other dozen tracks of 
beach garage trash mess rock are all full of hooks, punk 
whirlwind playing, stupidity, and genius. This is a record I would 
gladly get vomited upon to hear! 

Jordan Carp “Slam Pig” (www.jordancarp.com) Carp-tastic! 
Case in , Theory “Cinematic” (www.caseintheory.com) Worst 
case scenario. 

Casual Hearts “Primetime Trauma” (www.casualhearts.com) 
Melodic emo Hip Pop that will give you a casual heart attack. 
Cave “Neverendless” (Drag City) Sounds like the space car chase 
music in an all-robot version of French Connection. 

Dylan Champagne "Love Songs of the Apocalypse Volume 1" 
(www.brokeinoakland.com) This moody melodian must have 
gotten his name because he champion's pain. Just like Luke 
Perry's character in 90210. Not sure where he got the last name. 


Cheap Freaks “Bury Them All” (Big Neck) Too often the reality 
(and appeal) of trashy, garage rock-adjacent bands is that it’s hard 
to tell them apart, or to say what makes them special - most of 
them just capture the vibe right and channel chaos. That is not the 
case with these Freaks. While this album is certainly trashy, 
fuzzy, nasty, and rough, it’s never able to hide the incredible 
writing, playing, and creative talents of its participants behind 
frayed edges. Guitar lines that channel blues, country, classic 
rock, punk and Pacific Northwest frat, hooks that could catch a 
great white shark, and genuine menace abound. These Cheaps 
ain’t no trick! 

Chica-X (Hewhocorrupts) They recently had a poll in the Sun- 
Times to vote for Chicago’s all-time greatest rapper, and 
somehow they left Chica-X... the Roxanne Shante-meet-Kriss 
Kross-meets-L’Trimm-meets-Peaches! Off the list OK, I guess 
she isn’t actually from Chicago proper, being from the Quad 
Cities, clear across the state, but it’s a relatively narrow state, and 
if Cheap Trick can open a pizza joint here, Chica-X can belong to 
us, too! The pre-teen would be tops on my list even if she didn’t 
shout out Chic-A-Go-Go on her latest cassette, as her age- 
appropriately awkward swagger and fun, sassy attitude makes her 
the best underage emcee since Linus narrated the Christmas 
show. To the library! 

The Chorderoys (www.thechorderoys.com) Moody Americana 
that like corduroy pillows will be making headlines all over! Such 
as “Extra: This Band Is Awesome!” 

Chrome Cranks “Ain’t No Lies In Blood” (Bang) Chrome 
Cranks crush crappy crumbs with crashing crackerjack 
craftsmanship! This Ohio disaster zone of indie trash noise has to 
have been around more than 20 years now, and they haven’t 
mellowed a bit! 

Cinema Cinema “shot the freak” (www.cinemacinemaband.com) 
It’s as if AntiSEEN went to art school! 

The Civil Tones "City Stoopin'" (Pravda) This instrumental 
combo will get your bird, because they're hard to pigeonhole. Not 
exactly funky chickens, nor surfm birds, not Latin toucan or 
Booker T-birds. Not blues-bird or prehistoric Troglodyte-era 
winged creatures. Somehow they embody a feathered friend who 
combines all these beasts and still manages to fly. And fly 
smooth! 

Claudine “Wrestling Cosciousness” (claudinemusiccom) Thank 
the Lord for Christian pop... it's the last bastion for awesome 
cliche rock unafraid of cheese and pomp! Joy to my ears! 

Codeine “When I See the Sun” (Numero) I can’t say I’m a huge 
fan of Codeine - I’m too damn busy to listen to anything that 
slow (same reason I’ve never seen Gone With the Wind - too 
damn busy to see anything that long). But I will say that listening 
to the breadth of what this drowsy-core, mopey, experimental 
band did I can at least say that they definitely earned the deluxe 
reissue treatment they are getting here - this was a band that 
seems to have completely succeeded in creating a visceral mood 
and an original soundscape... it’s just not a mood I want to feel or 
a soundscape I want to visit. But they do prove one thing: the 
nasal-voice singing thing is way better suited for sad-rock than 
for pop punk, emo, or any of the other awful ways it’s been 
employed. 

Coliseum "Parasites" (Temporary Residence) Should be called 
"colic season" because it made me feel like a sick baby. 

Thomas Comerford “Archive + Spiral” (Spacesuit Records) If 
he didn’t cover Velvet Underground, Comerford’s moody, 
resonant flat-voiced story song heartwrenchers would have made 
me forget Lou Reed altogether. 

Company “Holy City” (Exit Stencil) Not bad at all, so it’s a good 
thing these South Carolinians are not called Bad Company, but 
these flatly sung yet emotionally wrought lo-fi tunes that evoke a 
maudlin Guided By Voices or even mid-career Wilco on downers 
suggest maybe they could be called Sad Company. 

Company "Die on this Island" (Bulkhead) Not the same as the 
Company from South Carolina, this is a band that sounds like a 
post emo/melodic hardcore version of the Replacements, which 
yields a record that sounds way better than the concept sounds. 

Eli Cook “Ace, Jack & King” (elicook.com) Damn, whatever 
Eli's cooking sure tastes bluesy in here! Swampy, dark, moody 
blues (which doesn't sound like Moody Blues) that manages to 
make a reasonable, impressive, musical connection between Skip 
James and Nick Drake. On his next album maybe he'll cover Skip 
Stephenson and Drake 

The Copper Gamins (Saustex) This record is genuinely 
mindboggling! I have never heard a band so thoroughly imitate 
their heroes ~ this lo-fi garage blues duo goes as far as to imitate 
Jack White's specific weird voice and intonations -- yet so 
thoroughly surpass and profoundly build upon their influence. 
And the latter is a weird thing to say, because there is not more 
here than on a White Stripes record, there's seemingly less - this 
is stripped down to the bare bone marrow and the audio sounds 
like it was made in the 1800s with some kind of primitive wire 
spool and riverbed clay recording technique. That said, the 
richness, depth, and thrilling power of this is undeniable. This is 
really my new favorite record. 

Cornflower Blue “Run Down the Rails” 


(comflowerbluemusic.com) Raucous (North) Americana (the 
parenthetical "North, "cuz it's Canadian, but we never held that 
against Hank Snow, k.d. lang, Neil Young, or Stompin' Tom) that 
twangs, sashays, and stomps. Includes the first country song I've 
ever heard using a train metaphor that uses the word "metaphor." 
Cotton Mather “Kontiki” ( www.starapplekingdom.com) Beats 
the Beatles. Apparantly this fifteen-year old album we never 
heard of but the British ate up like intestine pudding is now 
getting a deluxe reissue here, and if you like music that sounds 
like British would like it (because it makes Sgt. Pepper’s sound 
like a hot dog jingle demo reel) cotton up to this. 

Cousin Bones (www.myspace.com/cousinbonesband) Every day 
is Halloween for the gravel -throated spooky-bluesman known as 
Cousin Bones, whose delightful strangeness makes his Tom 
Waits-growls and occasional Wild Man Fisher sensibilities seem 
warm and friendly. He’s a friendly ghost! 



The Cramps “File Under Sacred Music: Early Singles 1978- 
1981” (Munster) I initially thought this amazing collection of 
early Cramps singles was redundant... in my mind this stuff was 
super available. Their first LP, “Gravest Hits,” I recalled collected 
their singles, but I pulled it out and it was only the first three, and 
I remember a giant, easily available bootleg-ish box set from the 
90 that had a shirt, poster, picture disc, and CD repros of the 
singles, but it only had two discs and they were shitty. The “Off 
the Bone” LP was the easiest place to find most of these tracks, 
but its great 3-D cover eschewed all the original artwork of the 
amazing 45s. So from simply an archival perspective, this new set 
that comes either as ten 45s with reproduced original sleeves (and 
a few fake ones for tracks that were never on 45s) or a handsome 
CD with a beautiful book showing all the original front and back 
sleeves, is a must have. But even if you are the kind of Cramps 
fan who has engaged in the kind of rigorous hairy-palm 
producing activities that led to early-onset blindness, you will still 
thoroughly dig this even without seeing the artwork, as these are 
some of the most important tracks ever recorded. As we posited 
in our Lux obituary, in addition to sounding as good as anything 
ever, and being showcased with the most dynamic stage shows in 
the history of punk, the Cramps’ early singles helped invent 
record collecting as we know it today. Sure they were just 
covering old garage rock and rockabilly singles, creating a new 
genre (psychobilly) by recasting a disparate collection of wildest 
records in rock history as something fresh and cohesive, but they 
weren’t getting these songs by buying Back From the Grave 
comps, or leafing through the Norton catalogue, or downloading 
from iTunes or going to “stores.” They were combing the 
backwoods, dusty resale shops, and any place in the South, 
Midwest, or parts unknown that lost 45s could be found. Sure, 
diehard blues and jazz 78 collectors have always followed the 
Lomax model of hitting the road and searching nooks and 
crannies for unknown sounds, but then they horded them or 
preached only to the snobby choir. Tthe Cramps took these 
forgotten records about menace, mayhem, skeletons, wrestlers, 
and rockin’, and savagely re-interpreted them as vital, timeless, 
frighteningly modem masterpieces, bringing them to the youth 
who didn’t know Charlie Feathers from Big Bird. This mat not 
only helped revive the “careers” of Ronnie Dawson, Hasil 
Adkins, and the like, but it also helped create a new way of 
thinking about old records that has since bore decades of 
reissue/archivist triumphs. It’s also notable that their first few 
years, when still drunk on these discoveries, was the period when 
the Cramos (appropriately, on 45 rpm records) made their most 
vital, important, perfect songs. “Human Fly” and “Garbageman” 
are as great as anything they found behind a bam on their 
excavation journeys, and hearing all their best stuff in one 
beautiful package here should make it clear to the few squares 
who don’t recognize that the Cramps were the champs! 


Crisis Hotlines "(Don't Wanna Go To) No Jail" (Eradicator) This 
is about as gciod as an 80s-esque punky-wave slab o' sound sauce 
can get! Don't mess with Texas, no matter how pathetic their 
presidential candidates may be. 

Crisis of Conformity “Fist Fight” b/w “Kick it Down and Kick it 
Around” (Drag City) So the question isn't whether the 7" of 
former Trenchmouther Fred Armi sen's fake 80s hardcore band 
Crisis of Conformity's (the songs were originally performed as a 
skit on Saturday Night Live) is funny or authentic sounding. The 
question is is the 7" of former Trenchmouther Fred Armisen's 
fake 80s hardcore band Crisis of Conformity's funnier or more 
authentic sounding than the 7" of former Trenchmouther Damon 
Locks' 1995 fake 80s hardcore band Countdown to Chaos. While 
both sort of miss some 80s h/c alchemy (better executed on 
NOFX's 1996 fake 80s h/c 7" "Fuck the Kids" or Regress' 1997 
fake 80s h/c 7" "Price of Power"), since CTC (and NOFX and 
Regress) was less then a decade removed from the 80s I guess 
they should lose some points, because it was easier to remember 
how to do it back then. And while it's not ha ha funny for COC to 
call out Ed Meese, it's theoretically funny, and anyone riffing on 
Suicidal Tendencies "All I wanted was a fucking Pepsi" rap gets 
comedy points, so COC is technically funnier than CTC. As far as 
•authenticity, Locks' visual sense did not allow him to have a 
shitty xerox collage cover for his own band (though he did help 
COC with their shitty xerox collage, go figure?), plus his lead 
track is Cramps-y not h/c (though side 2's "Punky See Punky Do" 
makes up for it), so COC also beats CTC on that count. Still it's 
hard to brand anything as an authentic 80s hardcore 7" when 
there's only two songs! But this is all moot, because ultimately, 
my all time fave fake 80s h/c act will always be Fear, because 
they were fake 80s hardcore during the 80s, and the kids couldn't 
figure out the joke! 

Alex Cuervo “Two Broken Fingers” ep (Trouble In Mind) Deep, 
dark, frug-able groovy cuts that sound like the top act in a 
Haunted House Battle of the Bands won a few hours of recording 
time. Or sold their souls in exchange for it. Seriously, this record 
is so good it is worth soul-selling. 

Cuddle Magic “Info Nympho” (This Is An Analog Recording) 
With a sour singing voice like this dude has, they might want to 
change the band name to Curdle Milk-gic. Opens with a suicide- 
themed “We Didn’t Start the Fire”/”Cult of Personality” name-a- 
lot-of-people song, with eclectic namechecks of Vic Chestnutt, 
Spaulding Gray, Phil Loeb, Walter Benjamin, Albert Ayler, and 
others, and while the song has an appropriate darkness and 
disconcerting vibe, it seems almost heretical to sing the words 
“Donny Hathaway” in a whiny, key-challenging voice. 

Dalai Lamas "I Want You" b/w "I Lost You" (Hozac) Creepy, 
seductive, and frighteningly demanding. Just like the real Dalai 
Lama. 

Dark Fog “Drug Portal: Heavy Dilemma” (Commune Records) 
My mind was so moebius-strip twisted by this heavy psyche 
cloud cover (with occasional bursts of rock majesty) that I started 
to contemplate the concept of a Fark Dog. Think about 
it. . . .think. . .about. ..it.... 

Delaney Davidson “Bad Luck Man” (Voodoo Rhythm) I'm 
convinced this is no act. ..I truly believe that Mr. Davidson is in 
actuality a genuinely weird, creepy cat, and that you would hear 
these delightfully dirty dirges as his mysterious background 
music every time the devilish dude entered the room. 

Dead Fingers (Big Legal Mess) Taylor Hollingsworth and Kate 
Taylor maybe should have called their duo the Two Taylors 
because like the best tailors they know the secrets of how to stitch 
together the seemingly unstitchable (in this case quirks, jerks, and 
eleven styles of American music, from balladry to blues to moody 
country to happy campfire tunes) and you can't see the seams! 
Robert Deeble “heart like feathers” (www.robertdeeble.com) 
Deeble’s beautiful, pained, throbingly sincere music is not only 
heartfelt, but it also literally can be felt in your heart, as you’ll 
experience the heaviness in your chest slow your heartbeat and all 
the sad and sublime moments of your life will pass before your 
eyes. I should mention I have been drinking. But this made me 
increase my consumption, so Deeble shares the blame. . . 

Delicate Cutters “some creatures” (Skybucket) Delectable 
Cutlets. . .of heartwrenchinhness! 

“Delirious Music for Delirious People” (Delirious Insomniac) 
Freeform radio is a misunderstood concept. Non-commercial 
stations that let their DJs play what they want are considered by 
many (including Wikipedia I just learned) to be practitioners of 
the art, but I recall smoky conversations with grey ponytailed 
jocks of yore that claimed that in its original form it was really 
about ’a kind of rejection of genre, and classical and hippie and 
prog and country would intermingle. But the fact is, that is a 
better concept than a reality. What you really want is someone 
like Arvo Fingers having the freedom to play whatever they want 
and NOT feel obligated to mix it up. On this compilation culled 
from his Loyola’s WLUW radio show we get to hear a melange 
of weirdness, some genuinely strange, evil, dark, kooky, crazy 
sounds, seemingly from all over the map, but incontrovertibly 
argued here as to be cut from the same cloth. Who knew Boyd 
Rice, Mac Blackout, Gary Wilson, Jarboe, Haunted George, and 
Hans Griisel were in the same musical bed? Arvo! 
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The Destructors "Media Studies," "11-11-11 In Memorium,” 
“POW! THAT’S WHAT I CALL KILLMUSIK VOL 2” 
Destructors/Don't look Down "Je Suis Radio" 
Destructors/Dun2Def "Wohlgeful" (www.destructors.co.uk) 
Here's the latest batch of releases from the Destructors, a 70s/80s 
UK punk band that reformed this century and have since been 
unleashing a Jandek-esque flood of releases, including lots of 
split CDs with younger bands, theme albums, and annual one- 
day-only releases. The latest of these one day wonders is "11-11- 
11" which is themed to correspond with Remembrance Day 
(WWI had its armistice signed at 11 o' clock on 11/11/18). Thus, 
rather than their Satanically festive "6/6/6" release or as digitally 
comprehensive "101010," this is a depressing depiction of war as 
a futile, dark death orgy. Despite having the same pub 
rock/Clash-attitude as always, the darkness gives this a metal 
edge. Certainly one of their best efforts yet. "Media Studies" is 
also solid, a theme record taking the press to task, with 
contemptuous lyrics about NME and Jonathan Ross and other 
references us Yanks don't quite understand, but we dig the 
sounds! Don't Look Down are one of the best bands to split with 
Destructors, making music that is anthemic and rousing, but 
definitely not Oi (because Oi bands can't cover Tears for Fears). 
On the other hand, the Destructors covering Modem Lovers 
doesn't mean they ain't Oi-ish... there's lots of skins in 
Massachusetts! The split with Dun2Def makes the younger band 
look silly for celebrating their 10th anniversary compared to the 
haggard vets who respectfully let the youngsters put a little pub 
punk chocolate into modem punk peanut better. Then the 
Destructors show them how it's done with a sizzlin' set that even 
includes an anti -Obama song ("Yes we can... but we don't!"). 
Speaking of split CDs, the band has compiled a ton of tracks off 
past split CDs on their new POW! THAT'S WHAT I CALL 
KILLMUSIK VOL. 2 collection (and added an Easybeats and a 
Killing Joke cover to appease their clamoring Notting Hill and 
Sydney fans). While a few themes emerge (the expected anti-US 
government stuff and some unexpected anti-immigrant stuff, the 
latter far more nuanced and balanced than a racist pub-dwellers 
"Paki go home" grunts) this is mostly just a bushel full of kickass, 
refreshing, low down, awesome punk. 

Dex Romwember Duo “Is That You In the Blue?’’ (Bloodshot) 
Even at the heart of his Flat Duo Jets glory days there was always 
something kind of worn and weary about Dex... like I seem to 
remember that after every furious song he would look kinda spent 
and older than he shoulda look, like he had gone beyond what his 
body wanted him to. He gave it all for rock 'n' roll, Dex was 
willing to die for us! Well, somehow, decades later, he's more 
furious, more powerful, and more lively! This heaping helping of 
vaguely rockabilly/spy rock/torch music has some amazing 
components... including a sax solo of X-Ray Spex "quality"! But 
note the spare, solo resonating guitar and the spooky, eerie songs 
that haunt comers of this record. Don't they seem 
kinda. ..ghostly? Maybe he did give it all in the 90s! 

Die Zorros “Future’’ (Voodoo Rhythm) This is the new wave 
trash garage punk equivalent of the weird, muffled music played 
by dancing Santas or kinetic monkey dolls they sell in drugstores 
around holidays for last minute, cheap gifts. It’s also the best 
record ever! A jungle drum jam that’s a tribute to Chaino, Sam 
the Sham, Lancelot Link and that deranged one man keyboard 
band at the bus station, a make-fun-of-rockabilly song that’s 
better than your cousins rockabilly band, a cover of “Knights in 
White Satin” that reduces the song to a mantra of four chanted 
words (why learn a song to cover it?), difficult easy listening 
tracks... it’s all here. And more! And less! 
dos “dos y dos” (www.mikewatt.com) OK, here’s my proposal 
for worst record ever: Gene Simmons and Harley from the Cro- 
Mags doing a mostly instrumental all-bass guitar duets album, 
with a few ballads sung by Gene. Now take a step back from that 
horror and re-cast it as Kira from Black Flag and Mike Watt from 
Minutemen with Kira singing in relaxed, soothing tones (and 
occasionally in Spansh). Now all of a sudden it’s the best record 
ever! 

Drugs Dragons "The Milorganight EP" (Dusty Medical) I never 
understood how when low down bowery punk rockers took 
copious amounts of heroin they sounded like a fucking mess but 
when jazz-bos with their cerebral bebop got all fucked up on junk 
they could play their difficult instruments with bizarre dexterity 
and seem smarter. This glorious vomit-core album is what Chet 
Baker and Miles and Bird should have sounded like when they 
were strung out. That is, ff they were playing rock instruments, 
toy pianos, budget electronics, and all their monster-sounding 
songs were about ice, death and pestilence. Not sure my point, I’m 
kinda nodding off right about n.... 

Dwarr “Starting Over” (Drag City) It’s easier to talk about what 
this bizarre archival reissue is not. It’s anti-psyche, because 
despite using the same tools - guitar exploration, weirdness - this 
paints with black and white splotches rather than kaleidoscopic 
colors. This is also super sludgy non-metal (as it’s metal 
resemblance is only mentionable because of the killer metal cover 
art and the Sabbath weight and occasional Ozzy impersonation). 
Features the most disconcerting X-mas song ever (one that makes 
that grandma getting killed by reindeers song feel like “Carol of 
the Bells”). THIS RECORD IS AMAZING!!! 


DMZ “Radio Demos’TLyres “Live at Canotnes 1982” (Munster) 
Unlike the Ramones, or to a lesser extent, the Stooges, a stellar, 
universally beloved, hefty catalogue is not something one 
associates with DMZ or their successor, the Lyres, despite the 
groups being punk/garage icons who those in the know are 
eternally in love with. Thus, this collection of choice covers, live 
tracks, and high energy one take wonders may be their best 
releases ever. The scrappy, raw, excited, punk rock sex magic that 
made Jeff “Monoman” Conolly and crew so awesome is in full 
effect, despite or maybe because of the lo fi nature (and the fact 
tat the organ cuts through the murk effortlessly). Also, listening to 
this apeshit version of “Search and Destry,” plus “Glad All 
Over,” “Somebody’s Gonna Get Their Head Kicked In,” 
“Teenage Head,” and “Dirty Robber,” makes a great case for the 
validity and power of punky cover bands. 

Eccentric Soul: The Nickel & Penny Labels (Numero) As Bill 
Dahl’s solid liner notes make clear, no Chicago southsider needs 
an introduction to Richard Pegue, the Dusty Record Man. A 
fixture on the radio since the 60s, and one of the only jocks to 
maintain an idiosyncratic aesthetic and playlist no matter where 
he spun, the bespectacled cool cat record nerd is just as loved for 
his powerful radio jingles. They were so powerful that after 
Pegue’s 2009 death ended his decades long side-gig of recording 
weekly radio spots for the Moo and Oink meat warehouse store, 
the business shut down within two years. But his amazing career 
as an R&B 45 crafter - as producer, engineer, writer, label 
impresario, talent scout, audio experimenter, and occasional 
vocalist - is less known, and rightly celebrated here. Of the sorely 
insufficient 25 tracks here, the best known (locally, not 
nationally) may be Little Ben and the Cheers magnificent 
recording “Never More.” Pegue knew who could sing, and he 
knew what songs to couple them with, he really knew how to 
showcase vocals, keeping the vox-framing backing tracks soulful, 
be they spare or extravagant, and he was a master of whimsical 
trickery, like the rattling “knock on your front door” on this gem. 
But it’s his less known lost masterpieces that make this collection 
essential. The South Suburban Electric Strings’ psychedelic soul 
exploration “Sign of the Zodiac” is mesmerizing... consistently 
weird with out ever losing a populist groove. The South Shore 
Commission, who had more success after leaving Chicago, are 
represented by the powerful “Shadows,” a soul rock burner that 
should be in constant rotation on black and white oldies stations. 
But if there’s a hero on this collection other than Pegue it’s the 
whereabouts-currently-unknown Jerry Townes. His deep, smooth 
vocals on one of Pegue’s best songs, “Never More” (with 
surprisingly not-incongruous outer space sound effects!) is 
wonderful, but better yet is an ass-kicking version of Ray 
Charles’ arrangement of “You Are My Sunshine” that is 
unquestionably superior to Charles’ super expensive session, and 
Margaret Norfleet puts the Raelettes to shame on her response 
verse. Townes also sings the strangely seductive “Three Sides to a 
Triangle” and the CD opener, “Just Say the Word,” in which his 
easy, rich singing matches the brilliant, bells-and-whistles 
production. But every track on here could be praised to the 
heavens, and no descriptions could equal hearing Pegue’s 
eccentric production style. The fantastic photos in the booklet not 
only tell the tale of one of Chicago soul’s greatest 
insiders/outsiders, but add rare documentation to the late 
60s/early 70s era of black Chicago music, one that is too rarely 
celebrated (after Chess music historians seem to lose interest). 
There’s some decisions here I wouldn’t have made... Pegue 
produced a super funky Chipmunks-style record by a creature 
called the Matta Baby, and while the b-side instrumental 
transcends novelty, I can vouch for the A-side. The same (other 
than the Chipmunks part) goes for his weird recitation record 
‘Tale Of Three Monkeys,” which also appears here only as a 
killer instrumental. And I, of course, wish some of his most 
famous jingles were on here, though they do include the record 
Sidney Barnes recorded with Pegue that was given out with 
purchases at Ember furniture. And if you want something heavier 
than a Ember Furniture bedroom set, check out this collection! 
Electric Blood "Single 2011" (aka "Elect Ric B Lood") (Space 
Case) For all you New Zealandiphiles out there this is a holy grail 
of sorts, Robert from the Clean's late 70s/early 80s band, this 
being the first vinyl appearance of tracks from obscure ancient 
cassette releases (so this is also great for Messthetics fans) that 
sound weird and shambly and slightly spooky and loose and 
kooky. There's a genuinely awesome, I-think-I-can train/I-think-I 
can train rhythm mimicking 1982 track called "Pennsylvania" 
(which I was hoping when I first listened was called Pencil Man") 
that's like 10 seconds long - if all the folks who tried to make 
songs about the 50 states and failed like the Dambuilders and 
Sufjan had limited themselves to this length they could have 
finished their project in an afternoon! I would vote for Ric B. 
Lood in a second! Especially in the 2012 Republican Primary - no 
competition! 

Elixir on Mute “End of Sky,” “Monster” 
(www.elixironmute.com) Cinematic, progressive, borderline 
poppy darkcore that is more mutated than mute. The main 
musician/songwriter Jordan Ferreira looks super young and it’s 
great to hear kids striving for grand, huge, ambitious rock in this 
day and age. 


Emperor X “Western Transport” (Bar/None) I received this CD 
without artwork so I had no hints to content, and naturally 
assumed it would be a cross between Emperor and Static X. Thus, 
I was pleasantly surprised by jangly indie pop with noisy-pop 
leanings, esoteric poetry lyrics and funky phrasing. 

The Energy “streets of in-between” (www.theenergy-music.com) 
Hard rocking power pop that sounds like Red Bull tastes! 

The Enthusiasts “Sinkin/Risin” b/w “Joanne” (Magic Sleeeve) 
Not punk or rock n roll or garage or “rock-ish” - this is actual, 
bonafide ROCK music, not posing as harder or louder or eviler 
than it is, but just letting wailing, amazing guitar tones and (not to 
mention perfect singing and drumming) carry the load. The a-side 
made me blue cheerful! 

Eskorbuto “Eskizofrenia” (Munster) Archival early 80s Spanish 
hardcore that’s both ultra-youthful and impressively musically 
progressive (for traditionally musically meatheaded hardcore, that 
is). Maybe is Spain they send their toddlers to art school, or 
punish juvenile delinquents by making them take prog art rock 
lessons. 

Evens “Warble Factor” b/w ‘Timothy Wright” (Dischord) 
Heavy-assed lifting for just two people... and speaking of 
lifting... I am 100% behind this band’s pro-ant lyrics! In fact, if 
this band was made of two ants instead of two humans they 
would be even better... but I can’t think of a single other 
arthropod that could top this dynamic duo! 

Everliven Sound & Inf "Everlations" (Beats Broke) Laid back 
beats that balance hip hop traditional spareness with some lush 
production flourishes is coupled with some old school emcees 
who could have spit in a cipher in ‘83, ‘93, ‘03 or ‘13 and done 
fine. The best song is a cowboy -themed ode to self, as Lone 
Ranger, which wouldn’t sound bad next to Oscar Brown Jr.’s 
Lone Ranger cut. 

Eww Yaboo "Yeah What?"(Summersteps) Delightfully pleasant 
indie rock secretly harboring delusions of rockness (hear the 
heavy b-side). Should be called Eww Ya YAY! Or Ooh Ya Yay! 
Exdetectives “Take My Forever” Onefingerriot 
“Comedragmedown” (Post Planetary) If Faris McReynolds (who 
can make art pop with One Finger and craft lushly lazy-voiced 
pop art as Exdetectives) was an X-Man instead of an Exdetective 
his mutant power would be achieving big hooks with small 
musical gestures. And having sexy eyes. 

The Explorers Club “Grand Hotel” 

(http://www.rockridgemusic.com/explorersclub/) Remember that 
“Exotica” revival with all the bands trying to recreate Martin 
Denny and Esquivel? Then there was that pseudo-fad, “Yacht 
Rock,” semi-satirical, loving homages to 70s soft rock, which was 
mostly bands, DJs, and videomakers doing covers or 
impersonations. Well this trumps all that. This band can eerily 
recreate any mellow music movement from the 60s and 70s, 
including, but not limited to Tijuana Brass party sounds, country 
rock, Beach Boys pop, Bacharach lushness, and anything in 
between or slightly outside those lines. Obviously being able to 
write and record original music that perfectly recreates Neil 
Diamond, Kris Kristofferson, Grass Roots or Ann Murray 
recordings may strain the definition of “original music,” but it’s 
fucking hard to do and it sounds fucking good! This is hard to 
believe and easy to love. 

Faith “Subject to Change” (Dischord) Alec Mackaye had a really 
weird way of phrasing vocals, kind of avoiding the beat, which 
was incredibly untypical for hardcore. Yet despite its atypical 
nature, this record was (and is, in this slightly modified form with 
added demos included and lots of archival photos and graphics 
supplementing the original artwork) absolutely typical of the level 
of quality of the genre-defining DC hardcore of the early 80s that 
after 30 years of trying few have even come close to touching. 
The demos from the Faith/Void record are treasures, making this 
much more than just an EP upgrade. 

Fatal Figures "BlueZed" b/w "Alright" (Big Neck) You have to 
be impressed when a rock n roll band can manage to not only 
simulate musical projectile vomiting, but also simultaneously 
simulate a spacious spray of said sonic spew. Aaron (of the 
Blowtops, the band that has morphed into this F-word combo) is a 
special singer with a special style who'll make the janitor use up 
all his special orange sawdust. 

Fat Mike & Dustin Lanker “Rubber Bordello soundtrack 
(Snakeoil) Bump ‘n’ grind burlesque house ragtime music that 
makes it clear what the pianist needed his hands free for when he 
bought that player piano. Wait, I should have just based that joke 
around the word “pianist.” Regardless of my failings, all you 
ragtime, ephemeralists out there shouldn’t let the composers pop 
punk past or the album’s pom picture promotional aspects make 
you start hatin’ on this. You should start hatin’ on yourself for 
getting so turned on by great gimmick-core rags! 

Filthy Cheaters “wake the dead” 

(www .punkrockers .com/thefilthycheaters) Rough-edged 

Motorhead-inspired car crash punk with singing that sounds like 
it was recorded in a garbage disposal. 

Don Fleming “4” (Instant Mayhem) Leave it to this Gumball- 
head to try to steal Beyonce's thunder by giving his new record 
the same name as her new record. But the jokes on Fleming, if he 
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thought he could fool Ms. Knowles' fans by predicting that her 
album was going to contain discombobulating audio nightmare 
music with grating, strange vocals and freaked out guitar 
amblings by R. Stevie Moore, Kim Gordon, and Julie Cafritz then 
he was totally wrong! About the guitar stuff by Moore, Gordon 
and Cafritz, everything else perfectly describes both Fleming's 
and Beyonce's 4-players. 

The Fliptops “Are Still A Band” (Bachelor) This full-length 12” 
LP spins at 45rpm and feels like it’s 45 seconds long as there’s 
nothing that breezes by more quickly and smoothly than 
pounding, bitter, nasty punky pop junk rock with bug dumb hooks 
and don’t-give-a-fuck attitude. The amazing tune “Boyfriend 
Street” would be the best' song ever to play to get over my ex- 
boyfriend. If I was gay. Which I’m not. Why, what have you 
heard? 

Fungi Girls “Some Easy Magic” (Hozac) Their name is a 
puzzle... they 're not girls, they're fun guys... get it! At least I 
assume they're fun: the concept of hulking teenagers somehow 
getting their Bieber-era brains in position to craft ghostly, jangly, 
eerily-good, low-key garage rock magic seems to indicate good 
personalities (I'm also taking the online photo of the drummer ina 
Gumby suit into account). As far as the "ghostly" goes, whenever 
I hear production where eerie lo-fi -esque roomy awesoemness 
saturates everything i always check my speakers before I start a- 
praising just to make sure the record actually sounds this 
good/bad, and this one really sounds like that! Unless I died and 
am listening with ghost ears. 

The Fur Coats "Don't Make Me Beg" ep (Dirt Cult) 
Melodiculous hook-core that is so pleasant that instead of 
throwing red paint on these Fur Coats you will want to take a 
sable brush and meticulously paint "T-H-A-N-K Y-O-U" on these 
offending articles of winterwear. 

Gain to Lose "Gunlock Germ" EP (Suburban White Trash) 
Oddly accurate classic hardqore with crossover strains that 
profoundly pummels. This will either rekindle your love affair 
with punk or rekindle your hate affair with drinking and fighting. 
Will Galison "Line Open" (willgalison.com) Profoundly pleasant 
pop! With hot harmonica hummations! 

The George-Edwards Group "Archives" (Drag City/GZD) 
More Motor City weirdness from the group re-discovered a 
coupla years back by the Galactic Zookeepers. Highlights here 
include a song about puppets and robots which obviously 
resonates with folks like me who live with mainly puppets and 
robots (good workers, bad roommates), and a track called "You're 
Gone" (which I would have named "March of the Space Frogs") 
which could be regarded today as a genuine evil garage classic, if 
it had any drums. Since it instead has the soundtrack to an 
amphibian army's interstellar laser battle as a backbeat it may 
prove a harder sell to the Nuggets crowd. The collection ends 
with a phaseshifting journey into the inner brain of a madman, 
which pretty much sums the whole shebang up nicely. Won't you 
be that madman? 

Glambilly "White BBQ Sauce" (www.saustexmedia.com) 
Thoroughly rockin' and fun, but poorly named as, oddly enuf, 
these Texas trashmeisters do not play glam or rockabilly. It would 
be more accurate if they were named TrashaBoogie or Blues-a- 
Crampsrecordcollection or Southemrock-a-70sPunk (admittedly, 
the last two are pretty awkward). They kind of play bar rock, and 
sound like they listen to Skynyrd (the pride o' sweet home 
'Bama) so maybe they could be called, brace yourselves: 
BarRocko'Bama! 

GoDIYRecords Europe 1 (godiyrecords.com) This series of pay- 
to-play comps has in the past released compilations devoted to 
bands from specific places, like "Wisconsin" or "Ohio &amp; 
PA," so to see one that's just "Europe" is surprising. But it's not 
surprising that the bands are worse than ours! Or maybe not, but 
it's just so much more charming to hear a bad band from a town 
you've visited. These CDs don;t even say what the countries the 
bands are from, you have to go to their Myspace pages see. All 
that said, I like the name, song, and absurdity of Rathole's "Dr. 
Love," hate the name but like the tune by Taliban Airways, I dig 
the happy Hippo Family, the Physicists, and Labcane, and I', 
mabivielent about the other fifty or so bands. The Norway comp 
at least gives some context and continues to demonstrate that 
even at the lowest level, the Norwegians know how to fake 
American pop and rock better than anyone. Standouts are Action 
Five, Deathtrack and Hollywood Vampires. 

Goodwill Audio Zine 5 (www.goodwillzine.com) More like a 
radio show than a mixtape, this relatively lo-fi audio journey 
features interviews and music from the band Fork in Socket, some 
lively discussions, a few random tunes, and the most devastating 
hate poem to a dad I’ve ever heard. 

Googolplexia “’O’ Before ‘L’ And Only One ‘E’” 
(www.pancakeproductions.net) Goof-o-cleveria! Smart silly 
novelty cookies with Spike Jones/Dr. Demento sprinkles. 

Tom Goss “Turn It Around” (tomgossmusic.com) Should be 
named Gom Toss because whatever it means to toss your gom, 
this music made me want to it. 

Go Time! “Boneshaker” (facebook.com/gotimeband) There is 
nothing more Midwestern than bar band power pop, the kind of 


music made by regular guys who know how to dig rock n roll for 
fans who are ready to have a good time. Not this this is mindless 
fun, the best power pop always has a tinge of melancholy, hints at 
story behind the hooks. Go go go! 

David Greenberger with Jupiter Circle “Never give up study,” 
David Greenberger/Mark Greenberg “Tell Me That Before,” 
David Greenberger/Bangalore )“How I Became Uncertain” 
David Greenberger/Ralph Carney “OH, PA” (Pel Pel) We have 
written so much about David Greenberger’ s multi-discipline 
“Duplex Planet” project (which is basically him presenting 
interviews he’s done with the elderly in retirement homes, but is 
not particularly basic at all) that it’s hard to find new things to 
say. Fortunately, by releasing a quartet of CDs of disparate, 
though unified, audio projects, Pel Pel made my job easier. 
“Never give up study” has all the elements that make the Duplex 
Planet formula so perfect. Blog sensibilities - “Julia & Julia” 
cutesiness + zine aesthetics filtered through non commercial 
instincts, executed with a voice that falls somewhere between 
resonant radio dude and Jewish nebbish, presenting stories that 
become sublime due to the combination of the subjects’ 
confoundingly cumulative life experiences and old time 
vernacular. The jazziest of the batch of current CDs, this makes 
the best argument for Greenberger’ s Ken Nordine-itude. On “Tell 
Me That Before” Chicago musical superhero Mark Greenberg 
manages to maintain idiosyncrasies and quirks while pocketing 
the straight up whimsy he sometimes messes around with to help 
Greenberger create some cuts that can be used as the perfect, 
unexpected garnishes on mixtapes, radio shows and ipod 
playlists. On “How I Became Uncertain” it becomes certain that 
if Greenberger had a voice (or pretended to have a voice) like 
William Burroughs then maybe it would feel like he was being 
over-dramatic or exploitative of his subjects, but something about 
the two-drummer, four piece backing Greenberger brings out the 
sincerity in his tone. “OH, PA” sets the stories against the most 
interesting soundscapes that fall somewhere between futuristic 
apocalypse audio and nostalgic cartoon soundtracks. This release 
also features some mini-plays focused on Duplex Planet all-star 
Fergie (not the same Fergie as in Black Eyed Peas, though she is 
starting to look nursing home-aged so I can see the confusion). 



Larkin Grimm “Soul Retrieval” (www.badbitchrecords.com) 
Were I to say that Larkin sings like a lark I would be lying, as her 
unusual voice is, despite the fabulous feathered frock worn on the 
cover, not birdlike, despite this production suggesting she may be 
an odd bird, herself. I would also be way off base suggesting that 
even at their blue-note bending, dark-lyric-ed, weirdest, these 
songs have any grim(m)ness. In fact, her floating vocals bring 
lightness to songs about dirt, death, sorrow, and euphemistic child 
fucking (I’m pretty sure the line “fuck that child” is not about 
pedophilia). What you have here is some incredibly non- 
traditional folk music/jazz that has some freak folk-adjacent 
elements, but is pretty much its own species. But not of bird. 
Groove Kid Nation “Music in Motion,” “The Wheels on the 
Bus” (www.groovekidnation.com) Children’s music committed to 
teaching tots to feel the funk. Not playing down to kids, these 
collections (in what sounds like a hot funk covers band messing 
around with nursery rhymes) teach the young ’ns to do the soul 
clap, identify instruments (which doesn’t take much adjustment, 
as funk bands call out their instruments by name for solos all the 
time) and to react to high and low notes. They sound just as good 
sneaking lyrics about naps into Teddy Pendergrass songs as they 
do sneaking James Brown beats into The “Itsy Bitsy Spider.” Best 
of all, they have animal characters as band members. I personally 
like “Music in Motion” CD better because I’m a purist... I prefer 
an all cat band to a weasel/bird/bird/bug/rodent combo. 
Grubstake "What's the point in a new c.d. ANYHOW" 
(www.grubbies.net) This is not only post post-punk, it's post post 
post post-punk. It's so post-everything it sounds like Paul 
McCartney having a lazy writing session with Jandek and Tom 
Waits. 


Guilty Pleasures “Summer Strange” (Dusty Medical) I can 
guiltlessly say that I was always thrilled by this act, constantly 
playing the shittiest music in the shittiest bars in Chicago and 
releasing a single on the shittiest label (Sack of Shit — home of 
the Mashers, who eared local immortality for being an awesomely 
shitty band that managed to keep it going for what had to be 
fifteen years). Hearing this recording made me think they hadn't 
aged at all in the last decade, but now I see that these are decade- 
old recordings that amazingly were never released. Maybe it was 
because they sound too good! Super fast, expertly executed trash 
like this actually elevates this amazing band above shit-level, 
which may have embarrassed them or their peers at the time. The 
riffs! The snotty vocals! The punk-itude! The tempo! The 
damage! I just Pleasured myself! 

Gwendolyn “bright light” (www.gwendolyn.net) I suppose this is 
a fine, fine example of traditional Americana at its finest - listen 
to all the tracks and you’ll hear acoustic guitars, banjo picking, 
musical saws and lyrics about whiskey, nostalgia, drinkin’ from 
mason jar, and murder. But Gwendolyn bright bell of a voice is so 
distinct and delicious I’m hesitant to tattoo any genre onto her. 
Her voice elevates everything to its own genre - “Gwendicana.” 
The Habit "Lincoln Has Won" (Reel to Reel) This boy-girl 
singing band delivers hooky American dreamy ballads that are 
dreamier when the lady takes over. Good Habit! 

The Happy Thoughts (Hozac) Imagine of you saw a piece of 
bubblegum sitting in the trash, all dirty and gritty, yet you popped 
it in your mouth anyhow, and shockingly, some sucker had spit it 
out even though it was still full of flavor! This trashy slab of 
bubblegum (with genuinely teenage energy and innocence despite 
the grit) tastes even better than garbage can gum! 

Have Gun Will Travel “Mergers & Acquisitions” (Suburban 
Home) Not sure how these cats would go over at an NRA rally or 
a Richard boone fanclub convention, but if eithr gun nuts who 
folks who have “The Last Dinosaur” tattoos like thoroughly 
charming Americana, Mtt Burke’s perfect vocals, 60s country 
rock, and pretty pickin’, then they should dig this as much as I do. 
And, for the record, my prehistoric cheesy movie tattoo is of 
Baby : Secret of the Lost Legend (I’m in the William Katt fan 
club). 

Hawley (www.hawleyshoffner.com) Hawled off and socked 
me. ..in the heart! (Bonus: kazoos!!!) 

HB3 “Magic Circles”,” “Poseidon: Fantasia For Picolo Bass” 
(www.hb3.com) “Magic Circles” is a thrillingly exhaustive, 
interstellar, electronic-exploratory prog workout that somehow 
shakes our all of prog rock’s douchiness (HB3 even magically 
maintains non-bullshit status while printing an accompanying 
chapbook of “Magic Circles” lyrics as poetry). More impressive 
is the moody “Poseidon” album, an epic instrumental soundtrack 
to a moody aquatic fable that sounds both sadly sub-aquatic and 
soaringly high at the same time. 

Head On Electric (Dusty Medical) Seemingly designed as the 
best ever audio lecture on the many definitions of psyche, this 
cheese-state masterpiece features rocki' garage psyche (the title 
track) wailing horror sound rave ups ("Mean Mary") junkyard 
bang up psyche ("Poison Toad"), speed/acid hybrid rock ("Body 
Recovery") surfy space sounds ("Up to You"), and walls of 
"woooos" ("Beside These Parts"). If releasing this mighty music 
monument wasn't enough, the "Ghost Hunter" single was one of 
my most treasured releases of the year. Packaged in a handmade 
cardboard and electric tape sleeve that seemingly scratched up the 
record, this one sided (the other side is screenprinted with green 
ghost letters - which may be when this got scratched, come to 
think about it) audio haunting is so bizarre and ethereal that when 
it starts skipping, or seemingly finds locked grooves mid-song, or 
gets w-e-i-r-d sounding, it's hard to tell if it's supposed to be like 
that. It's like a psyched out Christian Marclay experiment in 
surface wear! 

Heavy Times “Dead” (Rotted Tooth Recordings) So FUCKING 
heavy!!! 

Arty Hill “Another Lost Highway” (www.artyhill.com) You 
really can’t beat functional honky tonk music! If you don’t like 
western swingin’, top notch twangin’, sweet singin’ bam burners 
than you need to get your America parts checked. 

Himalayan Bear “Hard Times” (Absolute Kosher) This Bear 
sounds like a Morrissey who could change the oil on his car. 

Eric Hisaw "Ghost Stories" (erichisaw.com) These tunes sound 
like they're gonna be narratives but they instead end up being the 
twangy- version of Springsteen-style snapshots. That Hisaw can 
go both upbeat and ballad-y with the same effect is awesome. 

Hiss Goltjen Messenger “Poor Moon” (Paradise of Bachelors) 
Ghostly Americana that haunts with beauty as well as seductively 
scary spare-ness and eerily honest singing. Hiss-torical! 
HOLLYWOOD "Stunts" (Big Neck) Evil blues punk that seems 
that manages to take you to trash rock heaven while maintaining 
demonic devilishness in every murky, seductive note. What I like 
about this record is that even though the weird, ugly, amazing 
tone and vibe would have been enough to make this a winner they 
decided to actually have awesome songs as well, including 
"Doctor's Note," which I can't quite describe, but also can't stop 
my brain from playing on an endless loop, and the powerful "Jack 


Crap" which makes the Ramones seem cerebral! 

Hospital Ships "Lonely Twin" (Graveface) This music is so 
good that it would make mean animals act nice to people! 
Hotchacha/Summer People “Do It” (Exit Stencil) Hotchacha 
continue their hotness with a quartet of songs that includes the 
hard hitting “Aorist their h-h-h-ottest yet, a better 90s song than 
the 90s songs it sounds like. Summer People add some weird 
math to the most demented Birthday Party murder songs sounds, 
and it’s frighteningly pleasant. 

Hot Garbage “Gut Rot” (myspace.com/thehotgarbage) Well 
named, this no- wave car crash audio assault inspired me to set 38 
trash can fires in my neighborhood. 

Russell Howard “City Heart” (russellhowardmusic.com) Sweet! 
The Howling Hex “Wilson Semiconductors,” Victory Chimp 
(Drag City) On the new album by Neil Michael Hagerty (or 
“NMH,” as Harold and Kumar call him in their series of hilarious 
movies) he’s sorta a folk musician, or more accurately, an off- 
axis World Musician, hailing from an imaginary country where 
bagpipes, stolen-from-college-radio-stati on-libraries Jandek 
records, blues guitar, calliopes, and thumb pianos are the national 
instruments. Children’s music for bizarre children. Also on the 
hopper is NMH’s massive audiobook of his not massive 90s 
novel Victory Chimp , and I don’t want to provide too many 
spoilers but I will say that the Drag City crew has split the 
difference between audio book and old time radio drama in 
exciting (?) ways! 

Howlin Rain “The Russian Wild” (American/Birdman) 
Incredibly impressive, but not impressively incredible, this arena 
psyche band has managed to organically combine all the great 
sounds of early 70s rock, and get everything right, somehow 
making Blue Cheer, CSNY, Ted Nugent, The Eagles, Elton, a 
little era-inappropriate Prince guitar, and a tinkle of piano lounge 
jazz fit together sensibly. The impressive part is how well they 
nail, and riff off of, the best 70s soft and hard rock. The next step 
will have to be cranking up the hooks or something, because even 
though all these tracks really sound like they came off a real, and 
really good, 70s LP, they come off as like awesome headphone- 
in-the-bedroom album tracks, not rock-out-in-your-fucking-car 
radio tracks. But can’t wait to hear the next howl. 

Dan Hubbard & the Humadors “The Love Show” 
(danhubbard.net) Should be called "the Human Doors," because 
this Americana heartland grown folks rock n roll band swung my 
soul wide open! 

The Hussy “Cement Tomb Mind Control” (Slow Fizz) This 
awesome slab of two-person trash genius is guaranteed to cause 
mass Huss-teria at your high school dance, book club, circle jerk, 
PTA meeting, rumble, yoga class, or any other gathering where 
you are ready to get things batshit out of control. Best thing 
created in Wisconsin since they constructed the turrets on the 
Mars' Cheese Castle. 

Hypocrite in a Hippie Crypt "Tweaker in the Park" (Gulcher) 
I'm hyped to crit this hep creation that sure ain't hipster shit. 
Acoustic-ish indie occasionally dark strangeness that had me 
tweakin' and freakin'! 

Impo & the Tents (Alleycat) Badly named because this virile 
teen pop punk rocked me so hard that after four hours I had to call 
my doctor. 

Indian Wars "Walk Around the Park" (Bachelor) Oh 
Canada. ..you never let us down! Well, maybe I don't need to hear 
that second Rush song on Two for Tuesdays, but in general, you 
continuously remind us that when it comes to rockin', you are 
technically America, too! Balancing the jangles and ghostly 
rumbles of garage, blues-ish rock, country, pop, Americana 
(again, technically they qualify), and whatever it is Dylan and 
Neil Young (Canada!) think they've been doing the last fifteen 
years, these Native American warriors stand victorious. Pretty 
damn awesome! 

It’s So Easy + and other lies* by Duff McKagan (Touchstone) 
The former Fastback who went on to become Guns n Roses’ 
bassist, and a hard drinker who seems pretty sure the Simpsons 
producers informed him that their fictional beer was named for 
him, Duff lived it ruff in the years following the phenomenal 
success of “Appetite for Destruction.” What’s probably most 
interesting about this book is that it’s an addiction diary /memoir 
told from such a sober/removed perspective that, while still 
painful and honest, it’s neither boastful or blurry about the facts 
of the ridiculous alcohol consumption that ravaged his body, and 
the cocaine he took primarily because it allowed him to stay 
awake to drink more booze. What’s classy about this book is that 
McKagan, the punk rocker of the Roses, who, I suppose, you’d 
expect to have d.i.y. integrity, goes the down the dirt-less road 
and though brutal in his tales of his own fuck ups, does not really 
engage in dirt dealing on his famous bandmates. Sure, he 
mentions all the famous mischief and mayhem Axl caused 
(already public knowledge) and might drop the word “dictator,” 
but he’s actually pretty respectful and discrete, and portrays his 
bandmates as caring about his well being (and any humanizing of 
Mr. Rose at this point is interesting). I also never realized that 
“Appetite” took a year to peak on the charts, and that slow ascent 
meant that the band, at their artistic and commercial peak, were 


actually still slogging it out like low budget also rans, and the 
road tales are more gritty and down to earth than you’d expect. 1 
also forgot about them coming to Chicago to write “Use Your 
Illusion.” I wonder if his bad memories of Wrigleyville will keep 
Duff from singing “Take Me Out to the Ballgame” in the Cubs 
broadcast booth? 

I.V. Eyes/Schiller Killers split 7" (Rubber Vomit) Can't decide if 
these two bands are competing to write the soundtrack for the first 
garage rock snuff film or to the 17th lo-fi auto-erotic asphyxiation 
audio companion. This is on the jukebox in hell! 

The Iveys “Days & Nights (www.theiveysmusic.com) Christian 
pop-sounding pop with secular lyrics. Hard to believe Jay-Z 
named his baby after this band, but I named my son MC Hammer 
Taco Adreneline O.D. Timbsdayle, so I shouldn’t talk. 

Jack Brag “Unbroken White” (www.jackbrag.com) Mixing 
heavy, hooky American bar rock with sounds right out of 
cabarets/vaudeville houses/chambers, you get some weird 
chemistry here, with a darker liquid bubbling in the test tubes 
than you’d expect. Best cello-core band on the scene today! 



Doug Jerebine “Jesse Harper” (Drag City) As Drag City 
continues to drag the audio river for seemingly dead acetates, 
self-released LPs, flaking reel-to-reels and dusty home 
recordings, they somehow came up with something genuinely 
surprising. Jerebine (recording as Jesse Harper) was a New 
Zealand guitarist in the late 60s who, while weighing whether to 
become a humble Hare Krishna or an excessive Golden God of 
rock, recorded this Jimi-esque psychedelic exploration in what at 
the time was a commercial mode, not cheap sounding and not 
sacrificing grand wailing for art’s sake. This was supposed to be a 
major album (and according to the lore, Atlantic almost made it 
so) and is profoundly unlike hearing some amazing weirdo 
bedroom tape. This is a band (actually just Jerebine multi- 
tracked) that was supposed to play after Blue Cheer and before 
Cream. Yet it is not in any way hampered by its commercial 
ambitions - because Jerebine is genuinely amazing at ax-ery his 
playing in never contrived, boringly indulgent, or rote - this is 
some amazing sounding music. More unique is his singing and 
lyrics. Because he was pretty committed to a spiritual journey at 
the time, his expansive mind wanderings, other-dimensional 
ideas, and big thoughts sound more sincere and real (and 
complex... ’’Hole in My Hand” seems to be pretty critical of 
Christian piousness... and Little Miss Muffet’s commitment to 
curds and whey) than many of his peers. And his relaxed, slightly 
odd voice is pretty damn effective. This is an amazing record to 
either get wasted or to ascend to an astral plane to. And it’s an 
amazing find that should have come out decades ago. 

JJ and the Real Jerks "High Anxiety Society" ep (Kung Pao 
Chickin’ Pickin’) JJ stands for Jocular Jams. As in, jammin' with 
super fun hooky rock n roll goofmess! 

Juke Joint Pimps “The Gospel Pimps” (Voodoo Rhythm) 
Debauched, sin-riddled blues trash that makes a sticky, seductive, 
disease-ridden, convincing argument for this being “the Devil’s 
music.” Not sure I could listen to this all day, but I could sure get 
into this all night... all evil night. This is a soundtrack for a night I 
hope to have! 

Jumpsuit “Too Funky for Rock n Roll” (therockandtheroll.com/) 
What I like about this veteran underground band is that despite 
humor and whimsy and goofing and eclectic-gumbo-ism they still 
totally rock! And not just rocking for rock’s sake, or easy heavy, 
loud, sloppy rocking, but straight up ROCKING! There is an 
early Funkadelic-homage on thsoone, if you can’t actually rock, 
you can’t fake that shit! 

Katrin the Thrill “earth is calling us” (www.livanis.gr) Dark 
modem rock with dramatic Grace Slick-ian vocals sung in an 
intriguing Greek accent. Plus: the creepiest God song ever! 

Dave Keener “The Easy Way” (www.davekeenef.com) If you 
want me to like you as a singer-songwriter it certainly helps if the 
songwriting you’re singing sounds like it’s being sung by a 
Muppet. The fact that Keener’s voice is a cross between Kermit, 


Fozzie and the Swedish Chef speaking English makes this 
muppetational in my book! 

John Paul Keith ‘The Man That Time Forgot” (Big Legal Mess) 
He's such a great rock n roll songwriter he should change his 
name to John Paul Heith Mick. If he starts slipping then he can 
change it to John Paul Keith Mich Gene Paul or John Paul Keith 
Mick Gene Paul Edge Bono. 

Kentucky Headquarters “live/Agora Ballroom May 12 1990” 
(Mercury) Doesn't seem like it should be over 20 years since 
these southern rockin' cats managed to crossover. I never saw 
them but saw the two brothers at the heart of the act playiing as a 
duo withon a year or two of this amazing concert, featuring a few 
of their originals that sound like country classics ("Dumas 
Walker," "Some Folks Like to Steal") and actual classics by Doug 
Sahm. Don Gibson, and ol' Hank, of course, plus some blues and 
rock 'n' roll just to make it clear that they can jam! Not much to 
say here except that this was a kickass live, band, this is an ace 
album, and that I totally forgot about this group and this jarred my 
memory nice- ways. 

Kid Icarus “American Ghosts” (Big School) Moodily melodic 
jangle rock that casts a dark shadow over obtuse, semi -psyche 
-pop hooks. Icarawesome! 

Kevn Kinney and the Golden Palominos “a good country mile” 
(drivinncryin.com) I’m excited by this mostly because I did not 
know that Kinney was still in the game and that his band drivin’ 
n’ cryin’ had released records as recently as 2009. 1 was a genuine 
obsessive about the band’s 1987 “Whisper Tames the Lion” LP 
which was produced by the Golden Palamino’s Anton Fier. So 
this callabo sort of highlights the songwriting, production, and 
optimistically melancholy vibe of a record that I listened to a 
thousand times, "a good country mile" is an album of new and old 
songs that would appease country, southern rock, indie rock, 
guitar geek, Americana, 60s country rock, and singer/songwriter 
fans, all of whom would feel like they understood it better than all 
those folks in the room with different haircuts than them. 

Kevin Kinsella "Great Design" (ROIR) Should be called Heaven 
Kantsellout because this musical angel keeps it real! 

Carol Kleyn “Love Has Made Me Stronger” (Drag City) This 
reissue of an obscure 70s album of California ethereal - 
enchantment music mixes a bunch of myth metaphors. She's 
playing harp like an angel, but her voice and songwriting isn't 
exactly heavenly. She's hypnotizing like a sea siren, but she 
doesn't seem to be menacing or dangerous. She's in touch with 
nature and earth like a nymph, but she has human frailty. She 
seems to be a hippie and a singer-songwriter BUT SHE'S 
HAULING HARP! Did I mention this is primarily a harp album? 
This is basically more flower-powered and cloud-dwelling than 
any of her contemporaries because she has committed herself to 
this medieval music making machine without a hint of 
Renaissance Faire aesthetic. Oh... I could have said earlier that her 
music is harp-y, but she's too pretty to be a harpy. 

Sophia Knapp "Nothing to Lose" b/w "Noting to Lose" remix 
(Drag City) There’s such a thing as too ethereal. And this is no 
such thing! 

Kohwi “Hidden Trees” (www.blacktentpress.com) Wowee! 
Obtrusive space age ambient music that’s too weird for the 
background but to organic and hypnotic for the foreground. 

Zack Kouns "Concealed History of Coming Races" (Ulja 
Factory) Oddly aggressive and strange experimental folk/ancient 
music that tells a captivatingly confounding convoluted tale of 
something grand and important. Perhaps having to do with 
coming races. Do you win that race by coming fastest or slowest? 
Kouns pleasantly disarming voice in my head would probably 
slow me down. 

Dan Krikorian “Windsor blue” (www.dankrikorian.com) 
Blissfully pleasant songwriter pop with rootsy/old time all-kindsa 
genre reference music that could perk up the saddest of 
folks... thus, Krikorian is the anti -Kevorkian. 

Kuato “summer” (Acadian Embassy) I wish someone would 
come up with a better term than “post rock.” It’s just not 
descriptive enough, but hopefully these grand, resonant, darkly 
hued, instrumental marches (to difficult tempos) may inspire a 
better name. 

Lagwagon “Duh,” “Trashed,” “Hoss,” “Double Plaidinum,” 
“Let’s Talk About Feelings” (Fat) I understand why Dischord is 
slowly reissuing every early vinyl, and the great posh reissue of 
that Avengers LP that was perpetually out of print is one of the 
best things to cross my desk in a while, but it took me a minute to 
wrap my head around an extensive reissue project for this 
melodic punk band’s mid-90s CDs. I imagine they were mastered 
pretty well the first time, and Fat is pretty good about keeping its 
back catalogue in print. But even though I was never the biggest 
pop punk fan, listening to this stuff again, I can hear what was 
special about the Lag lads. Lagwagon had more grit than most of 
their peers and Joey Cape’s voice was rougher and more 
expressive than most of the nasal singing clones in that scene, 
plus I thought three of the sleeves (all original art is preserved in 
the reissues) were pretty funny: “Hoss,” “Feelings,” and the 
kooky collage on “Trashed” (the album with some of their best 
songs, including “Coffee and Cigarettes” and the almost metallic 


“Stokin’ the Neighbors”). So I can see why fans would be 
psyched, and though I’m still skeptical about the re-mastering, 
there are TONS of unreleased tracks and archival photos, and, 
c’mon, I bet your old CDs are scratched up, anyhow. 

Last King of Poland “follow lonely roads” (Pan y Rosas) Either 
the desperate drones of a suicidal whale or the subaquatic moody 
musings of a depressed dolphin... if you have never had a 
nightmare with a soundtrack similar to this, you just ain’t livin’! 
Lei Do Cao/Crippled Fox split 7" (Suburban White 
Trash/Satan's Penguin/Hiroshima/Death Crush) Sweet lord — 
Brazil's LDC play so insanely fast and evil and powerfully that it 
felt as gloriously painful as having pubic hairs ripped out - which 
is why they call that "a Brazilian." Crippled Fox from Hungary 
will not leave you hungering for brutality or ridiculously 
destructive hardcore. I'm not sure how Suburban White Trash 
records has been able to fill their roster with punk bands that 
(other than using awesome movie soundbites) deny the 90s 
happened the way Ahmadinejad denies the Holocaust. This is an 
awesome EP. 

Le Pecheur “Medieval Dreams” (Azbin) First of all, I never 
know how to alphabetize bands that are adamant about using non- 
English definite articles in their name. I always put Los 
Straitjackets” under “L,” but if a band is actually from a Spanish 
speaking company I assume the Los should be ignored... though 
it’s hard. Because these Frenchmen reside in an English speaking 
country, I will reluctantly “L” this band. But I unreluctantly L-O- 
V-E this band, with their creepy, garage psyche weirdness and 
their witch-positive politics! I believe their name translates as 
“the sinner,” but it ain’t no sin to take off your skin and dance 
around in your bones to this awesome platter of shatter! 

Life in a Blender "Homewrecker Spoon" 

(www.fangrecords.com) Although it sounds like the blender 
they're in may also contain some potent cocktails, this is some 
surprisingly sober sounding quirk-core oddball musical melange 
story song wit rock. Bonus: Sammy Davis, Jr cameo in a song 
about a Sean Connery that's really about a picture of Sean 
Connery. Holding a picture of Sammy. 

Chris Ligon and the Problems “This is Your Night” (Clang!) 
First of all: GENIUS! Second of all: I, historically, have a pretty 
low standard for genius (i.e: guy who did voiceovers in Morris 
the Cat commercials... genius! Rappin’ Duke... genius!). That 
said, I have forever been captivated with the specific way Ligon 
twangs it up, incorporating Opry IHee Haw style humor, but then 
subverting country music’s clever wordplay tradition by injecting 
absurdity, jazz, cabaret aesthetics, and Spike Jones anarchy. 
Problems solved! Sidenote: I actually heard someone on NPR 
mispronounce “Grand Ole Opry” last week, using a long “O”, as 
if Oprah had something to do with it. 

Liquor Store “Yeah Buddy (Almost Ready Records) This epic 
win of an epic double album is both a grand statement and 
monosyllabic. Not to say it’s a one note pony — there’s no 
Ramones double albums for a reason, but the fact that these cats 
(or vermin, more likely) can shift form Ramones to Stooges to 
Dictators to Toy Dolls to Sabbath to your creepy uncle means 
they have more range, if less magic , than Joey and Co. Liquor — 
I hardly know her! But this makes me wish I did. 

Live Ones "Yer Quite Welcome" (Drug Front Records) When I 
hear a record like this all I can think is 'Why do I have to hear so 
many records that are not like this?' How hard would it be for 
everyone else to just tap into '68 MC5, '71 Flamin' Groovies, '74 
KISS, '87 Lazy Cowgirls, '91 Dead Moon and 'll Live Ones? 
Punk chops, bubblegum hooks, and no frills isareall anyone 
needs, and America would be better right now if this Brooklyn 
trio got commissioned to write our new National Anthem. 
LKN/Kill The Symphony split (Phratry) LKN: In addition to 
their drumtastic non-linear math seductively scrambled eggs 
songs, they pull a Queen "You're My Best Friend" left turn with a 
similarly titled song that's all pretty and abnadons percussion- 
spasms completely. Knife the Symphony: They get downright 
evil with three servings of tempo-tantrum weirdness that seems 
more aggressive than a castrated grizzly (and by that I don't mean 
a fat, cooled-out eunuch bear, but one that just had his balls cut 
off seconds ago). 

The Lonesome Savages “All Outta Love” ep (Kind Turkey) 
These lo-fi punk-a-psychoabilly cheeseheads return rock ‘n’ roll 
to where it belongs... the realm of the genuinely disturbing! 
Gruesomely great! 

“Lost Souls Volume 3 - Arkansas Garage Psychedelic Rock 
1963-1971” (www.psycheofthesouth.com) There are more 
regional psyche series than you would think, and too often the 
definition of psyche is just any 45 or demo from the 60s by a teen, 
cover, or party band that hasn’t been comped yet. And while 
10,000 Norton-unearthed acetates may indicate otherwise, most 
of these suck! Which is why this CD is a triple treat. First of all, 
nothing sucks, all of these American Legion Hall-rocking 
unknowns had something special. Second - these tracks are more 
than 50% psyche adjacent, which is a high percentage for this 
kinda thing - even the covers are of Love and Hendrix! They 
even get kinda psyche when they ain’t getting psyche, thanks to 
gear acquisitions. Notably there’s one super faithful, twang-heavy 
version of “White Lightning” that could be (and certainly was) 


played for a honky-tonk full of good old boys... but then the 
guitar solo is played through a fuzz box from Venus! It’s 
followed by a fairly traditional rockabilly-ish take on “Bony 
Maronie” that at one point has the guitarist hit a pedal that turns 
his instrument into a functional Star Trek weapon! But the third 
thing that makes this comp great is that the regional is 
legitimately regional. Jamie Holmes’ version of “Gloria” breaks 
down into a spoken rap where they are just trading jokes and 
boasts with natural drawls, making it sound like teenage Homer & 
Jethro’s garage band. The highlight on here is actually about a 
regional incident, and even if it’s far from the best track, the 
Fouke Monsters win this battle of the bands. There song (called 
“Fouke Monster”) is a weird, spooky romp, with Zappa freakouts 
meets Shel Silverstien goofs... but the key is that even though 
Fouke, AR (where a bigfoot was sighted) is not pronounced 
“Fuck,” they knew what a “Fouke" record label looked like! The 
fact that the reproduced label (on “Monster” records) has a 
scribble drawing of hippy bigfoot, and is printed on the CD face, 
puts this over the top. Plus, now we know how Bill Clinton got 
that nickname... 

Lovable Tulips “Streets” (Minty Fresh) I know many believe that 
awesome female harmony pop singing died in the 90s when 
Wilson Phillips hit #1 with artless, awful unison vocals (which 
also ruined Bridesmaids in my opinion... I can take a diarrhea 
scene, but not that). But the way to bring it back, apparently, is to 
go beyond heavenly harmony and straight to otherworldly 
harmonics. These Swedish sound chefs cook up the Phil Spector 
equivalent of Tuvan throat singing... and it rings true! 

Lydia Loveless "Indestructible Machine" (Bloodshot) Should be 
called LydiAWESOME LoveMORE! And this genre should be 
called AmX, for "Americana Extreme !" 

The Luck of Eden Hall “Butterfly Revolutions Vol. 1” 
(http://theluckofedenhall.com/) The butterflies are in your 
mind... and they are flying through a kaleidoscope cloud... and 
they have have an awesome 60s psyche pop record collection 
Lux "We Are Not the Same" (S/R) Synth-sational music that has 
the kind of hypnotic dude-lady sonic intertwinings that make their 
already enchanting soundscapes (which somehow make shoegaze 
influences seem perky) feel electrified. Lux sounds like a million 
bux! 

Mad Anthony “...I Spent All My Money on Speed Metal” 
(Phraty) Mad love for Danzig-esque howls and crunchy Middle 
Earth ghetto rock assaults! 

The Mad Pride “Scary Poppins” (http://soundcloud.com/the- 
mad-pride) Nightmare soundtrack music that owes a little to pre- 
T Rex Marc Bolan folk psyche and a lot to post-Pee Wee’s Big 
Adventure Tim Burton soundtracks, apparently overtakes pride- 
ness! 

Magnuson “Crash of the Cassini (www.magnusonband.com) 
Worse than Ann Magnuson in the 1996 Munsters remake movie. 
Thee Makeout Party “Jungle Cruise” b/w “Bittersweet 
Bubblegum” (Bachelor) Two lost gems from one of the bands 
that pioneered the new old bay area 60s bubblegum pop punk 
scene. The a-side is a ridiculous audio party that will make you 
dance and smile like a developmentally challenged child and the 
b-side, while being a bit busy for boisterous bubblegum, blows 
up! 

Kate Maki “Moonshine” (www.katemaki.com) Not just a singer 
songwriter, Maki is an actual singer with whiskey-smooth pipes 
that not only produce enchanting tones, but also subtle emotional 
shifts that sell her country music-adjacent music to your heart, 
mala in se (Phraty) Feels like someone is using your head as a 
battering ram to break through a wall of sound constructed of 
recordings of jackhammers , rejected AmRep demos, and the 
screams of the damned. 

Mannequin Men “s/t” (Addenda) I was totally ready to be the 
hipster who is ready to turn on his fave band when I started 
listening to this album by one of the best live bands in Chicago, 
fronted by one of the best frontmen, and a garage-esque act that’s 
musically reliable as any in this town. I was bobbing my head 
along with this record, but was doing that thing where you’re like, 
“Eh, they’ve done better... hmmmph!’ Then I flipped it over and 
the b-side kicks off with this slinky hypno-tune called “Enough” 
that’s Velvet Underground awesome. Then two songs later they 
play a tune called “Wake Up Dead” that knocked me on my ass - 
my fave Mannequin Men song ever! So basically, they seem to 
have printed this record upside down. Gary Panter cover art!!! 
Man...or ASTRO-man? "Your Weight on the Moon" 
(Overground) Man or Astroman?, the extraterrestrial 90s 
instrumental band that hailed from either Alabama or Venus, ain’t 
no joke. Some might say the band crested above its 90s surf 
colleagues because of novelty, but it’s hard to pin that particular 
“N” word on an act that took goofy themes so seriously. 
Answering only to their bizarre pseodonyms, incorporating 
oodles of sci fi movie samples, and performing on stages overrun 
by walls of monitors, working Tesla coils, and more tubes and 
cables than a Radio Shack dumpster, MOAM proved to be one of 
the most powerful live acts in their heyday. But a more potent 
argument against dismissing Man or Astroman as a joke band was 
their magnificent music. At its best instrumental surf rock splits 


the difference between the 1960s’ most evocative film 
soundtracks and its most damaging teenage guitar freakouts. And 
though there were challenged during the 90s surf revival (by acts 
like the spellbinding Shadowy Men on a Shadowy Planet and 
genuine novelty act the Phantom Surfers), no band in the genre 
left a more impressive body of recorded work. They brought 
traditional surf to the stratosphere and toyed with 80s electronic 
experimentation on scores of LPs, EPs, and singles, including 
classics like 1995’s Project Infinity and 1994’s Your Weight on 
the Moon, just reissued in England, where the band was 
apparently huge... the booklet features glowing reviews from 
Melody Maker, NME and, believe it or not, Metal Hammer). In 
addition to the great press clippings in the thick booklet, this CD 
throws a couple of awesome 7" singles into the space capsule. 
M&R Rush "Alpha" (mandrrush.com) Better than Foreigner! 

The Maxines “Queer Mod” ep (la-ti-da) Now that we’re seeing 
boy-girl two piece bands all over the freaking place, it makes you 
think: what bands shoulda been lady/dude duos?, and my first 
thought is, ‘Hey, other than the functionality of a rhythm section, 
what the hell did Lux and Ivy need anyone else for?” The Cramps 
shoulda been a 2 piece! And now they are. I mean, not actually 
Lux and Ivy, obviously. But close enough. Buy this record or you 
are stupid. 

Peter Maybarduk “A ring around the atlantic” 
(http://maybarduk.bandcamp.com/) Should be named Peter 
MayBe-A-Genius! Lovely! 

Fred McDowell “The Alan Lomax Recordings” (Global 
Jukebox/Mississippi) Obviously it would be difficult to argue 
Mississippi Jack McDowell as the Lomax family's greatest 
"discovery" (papa John, sons John Jr. and Alan, daughters Bess 
and Shirley, and several spouses collected over 10,000 field 
recordings, bringing scores of geniuses to the ears of America, 
notably Lead Belly), but this digital and vinyl release makes a 
pretty good argument for him being the best recorded cat in their 
collection. Of course, the fact that this was recorded in 1959 and 
not in the 30s has something to do with that, but the clear, striking 
style of McDowell and his amazing talent were the main factors. 
More hypnotic and recognizably African than most archival Delta 
blues stuff, McDowell's resonant minimalist blues songs are 
discombobulating in their weird power. Known for the Rolling 
Stones covering one of his tunes and for his folk scene career in 
the 60s and early 70s, with this collection perhaps McDowell will 
know be known as a man whose raw, unadorned first recordings 
stand up to pretty much any blues recorded before or since, and 
far surpass his pretty great 60s output. 

Charlie Megira & the Modern Dance Club “Love Police” 
(Guitars and Bongos) Whoahhhh! Don’t know exactly what just 
hit me. The photos of the band on the inside gatefold look they 
were shot by Jim Jarmusch’s grandfather for an early 1950s road 
trip home movie that ended up being used as evidence in a 
homicide trial. The press material claims the band if Israeli, but 
the only evidence of that here is the Old Testament whoopass 
they put on musical convention. And the music? It’s hard to 
begin: I guess there doesn’t have to be any separation between 
garage rock, art noise, 1950s rock, 2050s roll, shoegaze, 
experimental experiments against nature, inside out jazz, 
soundtrack music, ambient strangeness, punk, and the guitar parts 
on the manliest Smiths records, but until now there always has 
been. And the guitar playing? What the hell? To be that good at 
all this stuff is kinda weird in itself, but to be willing to weird out 
when you could clearly be heralded as a virtuoso in any one genre 
pigeonhole makes Charlie the free-est, most odd flight pattern 
flying pigeon this side of the Wailing Wall. Note: Insert some 
joke about guitar wailing. 

Messthetics If 108 (www.hyped2death) Man I get pumped every 
time I get a new volume of these crazy collections of British pre- 
post punk, low budget, indie 45/cassette underground magic. 
There’s too many great things on here to celebrate: the Poison 
Girls’ gorilla grunt singing; the Objeks hypnotic spare music that 
is clearly minimal by necessity, not choice; April and the Fools 
being as good as anything that was a hit by anybody; Attic not 
being able to decide wether to be no-fi prog or minimal pop punk; 
and the Lillettes managing to make a keyboard sound like an 8- 
year old practicing for his accordion lesson. Plus there’s videos 
mp3s, amazing reproductions of the cover art and more! I love 
Messthetics and I hope they make messes forever! 

Michael and the Lonesome Playboys “Last of the Honky 
Tonks” (www.rocknrollpoet.com) This honky knows how to 
tonk! Seriously, this is some A-grade, nostalgic, waltzin’ after 
midnight, tears in my beer, bar fight before closin’ time, Honky 
Tonk Haaven (where those angels who god didn’t make dwell) 
music! 

Mickey “Rock n Roll Dreamer” (Hozac) This dangerous and 
disturbing record sounds like a vinyl copy of Best of the Sweet 
got left out in the sun to warp, but you played it anyhow. Over 
and over. This makes you feel like you just freebased glam. This 
makes you feel like you shot up a syringe full of glam through a 
dirty needle. This will discombobulate you in ways that music 
this catchy should not. 

The Midwest Beat "Back to Mono" (Eradicator) "Gone Not 
Lost," "Back to Mono" (Dusty Medical) Made me move my 


Midwest feet! This band is getting more charming and 
enchanting, doing a kinda lo-fi country rock thing, like the Eagles 
recording for Rip Off Records. If you can listen to the whole LP 
and not want to be friends with these guys then you are basing all 
your concepts of friendship on Facebook and not face looks. Boy 
is this nice stuff! 

Mike Mountain “Hiding in the Rock” (Mountain Music) Sounds 
like Jim Carroll woulda sounded if all the drugs he took actually 
did the damage that high school counselors promised. 

The Millingtons “Play Like a Girl” (junemillington.com) Jean 
and June Millington were officially awesome not just because 
they were in the all lady rock band Fanny or because they were 
ridiculous beautiful (see the back cover of 1978's "Ladies on the 
Stage, "or better yet, the b&w portraits on the sleeve of 72's 
"Fanny Hill"), or because June was a queen of the Womyn's 
Music movement. The main reason for their magic was that their 
single "Charity Ball" was glam rock n roll boiled down to the 
simplest, catchiest, most chugging-along perfection. So it's magic 
to hear on their new album that in addition to still wailing as 
guitarists (especially the boogie solos on "Let Love Linger") they 
also have made the Fanny formula even simpler and more direct. 
The title track is so straightforward it's almost a cheer or a jingle, 
sounding like pure, potent, uncut rock n roll at it's finest. They get 
awesomer with age! 

Miniboone “The Other Summer” b/w “Fight Song” (Drug Front) 
Chanty quirky jerky music that sounds like pretty puppet birds 
formed a band. 

Dan Miraldi "Rock N Roll Band!" (danmiraldi.com) He's the 
new Paul Rodgers! Catchy classic rock-ish rock with oldies-style 
keyboards and new wave waving. 

Miscegenator "Start Tomorrow" demo (self-released) Let me tell 
you what's so classic about this furious hardcore assault — it's so 
fast, murky, and incoherent that I genuinely can't tell if it's 
righteously politically analytical or ass-backwards meat head 
stupid — and that's a beautiful thing! One song is definitely about 
Planet of the Apes , and that could be a brilliant metaphor. Or a 
stoner movie reference. Awesome! 

miss geo “the story” (missgeomusic.com) Should be called Miss 
Neo, because her music made me enter a Matrix-like world of 
rich, dreamy guitar pop. And she's as adorable as Keanu. 

Mondo Ray "Hypnotized" b/w "Nothing" The only thing wrong 
with this German garage-pop single is that it has a small hole, 
because if this had the big 45 hole and you put this in a jukebox 
you could clean up the quarters! I just played "Nothing" 43 times 
in a row! 

Monkey Power Trio "Who Cares What the Vultures Want? Ep 
(monkeypowertrio.com) This year the monkeys may have eaten 
some bad bananas because these are some sour-sounding simian 
sonics. Yet, the kids these days love them some sour candies, so 
this may be their best year ever! 

The Monsters “Pop Up Yours” (Vooddoo Rhythm) Beat Man's 
howling gutter trash rock n roll goon squad return with their best 
platter of audio splatter yet! If Screaming Lord Sutch actually 
killed people between recording sessions and political campaigns 
this is what his music might have sounded like. Genuinely 
creepy. 

Moonbound “Peak of Eternal Light” (Unsung) I have seen the 
future, and it starts in the 80s! Progressive new wave that will 
make cyborgs climax! 

Moscow Moscow Moscow "Hammer, Sickles, and Girls" 
(Eradicator) I pay tribute to this — an awesome novelty 
communism themed tribute to the Mummies drunken tribute to 
the Wailers! In Russia Tribute pats to you! 

The Movements “Follow the Movements (Teen Sound) Old and 
recent, rare and unreleased, awesome and awesomer tracks of 
rollicking, rocking Swedish psyche that’s meant to move you. 
You don’t have to be drunk, blonde, on mushrooms, or of Viking 
blood to appreciate this. But it wouldn’t hurt. 

Mr. Lewis and the Funeral 5 "Delirium Tremendous" (Chicken 
Ranch) Should be called Fun-erals, because they make dark, 
creepy cabaret-core Berlin weirdo music positively joyful ! 

The Mushuganas “Low in the Mid 90’ s” (Beercan) As you get 
older every band you remember that wasn't terrible starts to seem 
like they were great, just because they were memorable enough to 
remember and because nostalgia tints everything. I definitely 
enjoyed some Mushugans shows back "in the day" and listening 
to this collection of nasty, fun tunes makes me semi -sincerely 
believe I really liked them. Most pop punk in the 90s was cookie 
cutter, but these cats were more like oatmeal cookies, splotched 
down on a tray with mushy, odd shaped edges, a blob of a treat 
more fun that a precisely cut cookie. 

Mutts “Pray For Rain” (www.muttsmusic.com) Sounds like 
Animal from the Muppets making a solo record - there’s strong 
drumming, wild, gravelly singing, and lust. And Animal turns 
out to be surprisingly thoughtful. 

My Pet Dragon "Mountains and Cities" (mypetdragon.net) 
Instead of fire this this dragon blows clouds of ethereal glitter. 
Nadina’s Cube “Shipwrecked” (www.nadinascube.com) This 
sounds like heroin jazz with vocals, but subtract the heroin, and 


add some surprising harp (the big kind, not harmonica) . They’ve 
got their “ship” together! 

The Naked Heroes "99 Diamond" (Drug Front Records) You 
can argue for oi, front for funk, and throw down for thrash, but 
when it comes right down to it, there is so genre of purer rock n 
roll joyful perfection than boogie. Boogie rock when done right is 
just right\ That this hirsute, hard rockin' lady/dude duo does it so 
remarkably right is a beautiful thing in 99 different ways, which 
I'm too rock drunk to count out now. But you will love this heavy 
happiness profusely. And if you don't, then you need to go get 
your rock bearings adjusted. 

Nardwuar the Human Serviette and the Evaporators “present 
Busy Doing Nothing” (Mint) On the sleeve of this multimedia 
extravaganza Canadian cultural superhero Nardwuar isdressed as 
the Guardian, Marvel comics’ ripoff of the indie Canadian 
superhero Captain Canuck. But more importantly, on the grooves 
of this vinyl he proves to be a true defender of the Great White 
North by continuing his decades-long cheerleading of his 
country’s rock n roll heritage. In addition to NtHS’s band 
covering Pointed Sticks and Doug Routledge (who? You’ll find 
out!), he gets Franz Ferdinand to cover Pointed Sticks, Kate Nash 
to cover Cub (we first met Nardwuar in the 90s at Lounge Ax 
when he toured with Cub), and the Cribs to cover Dishrags. And 
the Evaporators sing about hanging out at the Vancouver radio 
station where Nard works, about a Vancouver murder from the 
60s, about an 1859 Canada/US border dispute, and more. There’s 
also musical input from Andrew W.K., Fuad and the Feztones, 
and Jill Barber. But the greatest audio achievement on this all 
killer no filler LP is a succulent song about hotdogs in which 
Nardwuar gets Sage Francis to be funny and ridiculous. But if it 
were just a music album it wouldn’t be a Nardwuar product! 
There’s also an excerpt from one of his infamous interviews, 
voluminous, kooky liner notes, and the most incredible 2012- 
2014 calendar by Canadfian rock n roll shutterbug Bev Davies. 
Surpassing the great Nardwuar/Bev calendar they did years back, 
this one has simply the best photos you’ve ever seen of the best 
acts ever. Skinny Robert Smith? Got it. Viv of the Slits doing 
guitar yoga? No problem. Lux Interior with a psychobilly mullet? 
Check-o! PiL so close you can see the stitching on Johnny’s mod 
shirt? Ya-got-it? D. Boon commanding you to “Fight Using Your 
Balls?” But of course! Plus stunning stills of Joan Jett, James 
Brown, Girlschool, New Order and more. And most of these 
images of international superstars were shot in Canada, so the 
theme is intact! Doo doo! 



Nearly Beloved “Where’s Bob?” (Attaboy) Everybody’s twang 
chums tonight! 

Night Beats (Trouble In Mind) Ballsy psychedelia that genuinely 
messes with your cranial cavity yet never loses its groove. You 
can move to this — hallucinatory and horizontal need not 
intertwine! 

Nobunny “First Blood” (Goner), “Raw Romance” (Burger) 
“Love Visions” (Bubbledumb/1234Go!) Considering that 
amongst contemporary musicians, he's an close to an official 
Roctober band as there is, it's amazing how little of his material 
we've reviewed here, so this anniversary issue seems a good time 
to remedy that. Always generous about mentioning the inspiration 
our masked rock n roll issue had on him, the bunny-masked 
bubblegum-garage rocker has sported filthy bunny fur on his face 
for the last 10+ years, while on one endless tour of any club that 
will have him (and that can contain the rush of female fans 
thrilled by his lepusian charms). Surprisingly, for someone 
working what a lesser critic might call a gimmick, his success has 
less to do with masks, nudity, and bunny puns, and more to do 
with amazing pop songwriting sensibilities. But what is more 
impressive than his great songs (though I suppose nothing should 
be more impressive than great songs) is that he's able to take a 
record collector's instinct for historical pastiche without ending up 


with something clinical and soulless. Musically that mean he can 
put familiar 50s, 60s, 70s and 80s sounds together without 
suffering from Xerox-syndrome ("Blow Dumb" from his Goner 
LP might borrow from Velvet Underground, but genuinely 
doesn't steal). Visually that means he can go buck wild with his 
winks to fellow record geeks (the "Love Visions" reissue has a 
Cameo-Parkway parody label, the "First Blood" label is a 60s/70s 
Columbia riff). Though renowned as a road rabbit, his bunny trail 
of recordings is impressive. After years of hopping around 
Nobunny released his debut "Love Visions" in 2008, a lo-fi 
masterpiece that introduced three of his best songs "I Am a 
Girlfriend," the minimalist "Mess Me Up,"and "Chuck Berry 
Holiday," a trio of incredibly catchy tunes that have proved to be 
anthemic and crowd-erupting live. He then released his 
masterpiece in 2009, "Raw Romance," initially on cassette only, 
but unlike the Bad Brains tape, this one actually sounds as good 
on any format. Including some refigured songs from his debut, 
the release also has the naughty "Your Mouth," the revealing 
"Mask's On," and the alluringly tinny "Apple Tree." The latter's 
endearing wholesomeness reveals the Bunny's secret weapon. As 
demonstrated on his most polished release, the impressive "First 
Blood" LP, we see that what really seperates him from many of 
his trashrock brethren is his positivity - he's sleazy, dirty, and 
possibly diseased, but every ode to sex, drugs, and/or rock n' roll 
is a nice, friendly one (even "[Do the[ Fuck Yourself is a joyful 
ode to self-pleasure, not a putdown). He's hopping to happiness 
and it's hard not to hop along! 

Nonagon “People Live Everywhere” ep 
(www.nonagonchicago.bandcamp.com) This scrambly, muscular, 
time-signature challenging, howling, shredding post-punk power 
trio is so killer they should be called “Nona-gonna Buy This 
Record!” 

Jeffrey Novak “Back at the Bottom” ep (Trouble in Mind) 
Manages to be simultaneously seductively poppy and creepily 
weird. I spent high school praying for/preying on girls who could 
be seduced despite my creepy weirdness, so to me this is a platter 
that matters! 

Jack Oblivian "Rat City" (Big Legal Mess) In the 90s there was 
a gloriously race to the bottom as bands all over the world tried to 
be the lowest, trashiest, most bare bones garage rock resuscitators. 
The Estrus bands couldn't keep the metal licks out, the Mummies 
were too wrapped up in their gimmick, and the East COast 80s 
revivalists couldn't fix the mistakes they made the decade before. 
That left Memphis' Oblivians who stood alone at the glorious 
nadir. When I think of the most infectious/shittiest sounding song 
of the decade I can do hear nuthin' in my dome but "Jim Cole got 
so much soul... I can't stand it!" The glory of Jack Oblivian's new 
release is that he proves once and for all he's still not got it! These 
offerings combine profoundly catchy raw blues trash 70s punk 
new wave hooks without ever seeming clever, slick, pro or 
complex! Thank the rock gods he's still Oblivi-ous! 

OBNOX "I'm Bleeding Now" (Smog Veil) Noise punk made 
sinisterly soulful by resonant Danzig-esque vocals and 
blaxploitation-era toast samples. Lamont Thomas has made a 
musical mess in such groups as Puffy Areolas (insane set at the 
Hozac Blackout this year!), Bassholes, and This Moment in Black 
History, but solo he gets even stranger than those oddball 
noisemakers. This record is like an electrical audio storm that 
makes your neurons misfire as you do the herk jerk dance. Note: I 
did play this at 33rpm for a week before I figured out it was a 
45rpm 12", and it was awesomely more evil when it was slow, 
but thrillingly more stimulating when it's fast, so this is really two 
LPs for the price of one. 

Office of Future Plans (Dischord) There’s always room for 
cello! 

Ohioan “balls deep in babylon” 

(www.infinitefront.com/curlycassette.com) Makes the blues dark 
without pretending to be dark-skinned. Weird backwoods freak 
folk traditional incantation music that is chilling and thrilling. 
And comforting, in an “we’re all gonna die anyhow” way. 

Oh-OK “The Complete Reissue” (HHBTM) In the 80s, before 
“Alternative Rock,” or even “Indie” caught on as terms, the kids 
called it “College Rock,” which pretty much meant REM. But to 
me the perfect examples of “College Rock” were Oh-OK and 
Jandek, for one simple reason: I NEVER saw a copy of any 
Jandek LP orof Oh-OK’s “Furthermore What” album at a used 
record store or garage sale that didn’t have the call letters of a 
college station scrawled across it in black Sharpie. I just pulled 
out “Furthermore What” (finally allowing my Ohio Players and 
O’Jays records to touch, as they’ve been yearning for for years), 
and it says “WMXM,” but I remember seeing it with Providence, 
Chicago’, and New York college stations written on it as well. 
That said, I actually had never seen or heard the band’s first EP 
from ’83 (which is better because it’s sparer, despite Matthew 
Sweet joining the band for “Furthermore” - and when I goggled it 
to see the cover it had “WFMU” sprawled on it!), and of course, I 
never heard the live tracks that round out this brief career 
overview of a too-brief career. The early 80s Athens, GA femme- 
fronted minimalist pop act had teenage playfulness balanced by 
somewhat haunting vocal qualities, and was a great bridge 
between the few punky girl acts in the 70s (you can make tenuous 


comparisons to Raincoats or Slits) and the Pacific Northwest riot 
grrls of the 90s (comparisons to the Olympia acts are way more 
accurate). Also, though I may miss the Sharpie marks, this cover 
art is a million times better than “Furthermore”’ s cat cover. I bet 
Sugarfoot will appreciate that when I slip this on the shelf. 

Old Californio “sundrunk angels” (oldcalifomio.com) Should be 
called Gold Cool-aFortunate! 

Old Man Lady Luck (Forge Records) Ultra-heavy instrumental 
stonecrushing music that doesn’t quite fit any genre (there never 
was anything called stoner post-rock, was there?). This is the 
soundtrack to a badass turtle in steel-toed workboots ominously 
cruising along at his own pace. People don’t know how long 
some tortoises can live because one was a pet for 190 years 
before he died, and they don’t know how old he was when they 
got him. These songs don’t last quite that long, but you wish they 
would! 

One-Eyed Doll “Break” (www.oneeyeddoll.com) Best thing 
about this dark, heavy act: the frontwoman actually sings like a 
grown up version of one of those talking baby dolls, with semi 
natural delivery and an odd timbre. 

Orca Team "Take My Hand" ep (HHBTM) Nautical 
awesomeness! 

Organized Sports "I'm So Proud of Him" (Bulkhead) Holy 
fuck! Actual hardcore! Furious DC-style hardcore, with a hint of 
NYC menaness, and a pinch of Midwest hardcore rule bending. 
Sounds like an 80s h/c 45 played at 78! Sounds like Black Flag's 
van smelled. 

Out of Tune/Schwerbelastungskorper split single 
(CCW/desikelirium) Two heaping helpings of spastic, whimsical 
Finnish hardcore. Pressed on a seven-inch salb of vinyl as heavy 
as a reindeer saute with ligonberry jam. And these ligonberries 
really jam! 

Paladino (www.paladinomusic.com) Masters a trick that all 
retro-rural Americana bands should strive for: instead of fake 
twang that just got a dude with a naturally resonant deep, 
expressive voice! 

Panther Style "Emergencia" (www.pantherstylemusic.com) I'm 
so impressed by Jeanne Mcclure's slyly commanding rock n roll 
vocalistics that I shaved a happy face in my pubes, creating a 
Pants Fur Smile. I am allowed to say something that absurd about 
this record because they have a song called "Sex Panther." 

Papa Juke “out of the blues” (www.papajuke.com) Jazzy blues 
that swaggers between slinking and swinging (swinking?) And 
that will make you ask both, “Who’s your papa?” And “Is he 
Juke-ish?” 

Paper Beat Scissors (Forward) Dude’s hauntingly weird and 
pretty voice beats paper and scissors. But does not rock. 

The Paperhead (Trouble in Mind) You would really expect a 
band that is s-o-o-o psychedelic — we're talking psychedelic to the 
balls-to-the -cosmic-wall, 6th dimension, walls-are -melting/I taste 
colors, inside out genius degree -- to have a way more psyche- 
oriented band name than this, though I suppose these cats and 
kittens likely all are heads and likely all would answer 
affirmatively if one inquired if they had any papers. 
Nomenclature aside, this is a record that's almost too good — my 
mind has expanded to room capacity! Absolutely awesome... you 
can taste the sonics! 

Carlos Paredes “Movimento Perpetuo,” “Guitarra Portuguesa” 
(Drag City) A couple of 40+ year old albums by revered 
Portueguese guitarisy Paredes are loving ly reissued, and I’m sure 
there are more informed folks who can explain how important 
these are. All I know is that this guy plays so fast I kept expecting 
to hear sped-up Chipmunks-style vocals! 

Charlie Parr “Keep Your Hands On The Plow” (House of 
Mercy) For at least a decade Charlie Parr has been releasing some 
genuinely tasty traditional pickin’ music that is always warmly 
familiar but isn’t always as easy to pigeonhole as far as what kind 
of folk/bluegrass/country festival you would book him at. This 
collection of traditional country/bluesy gospel music is both 
precious and powerful, and as up to Parr as anything he’s 
previously done! 

Paul Collins’ Beat “The Kids are the Same” (Get Hip) It’s 
appropriate that this power pop classic was released on Get Hip, 
because if any power pop devotee (or just plain pop fan) has 
never heard this early 80s gem you need to get hip, quick. I 
suppose his hairline might not have been as MTV-friendly as it 
had been the prior decade when he kept time for the Nerves, but 
Collins sure had the hooks to hit it big in the 80s, and it’s a 
mystery and shame why these surefire-hits were never bonafide 
hits. The handsome reissue of a sophomore slump-defying 
should-be classic makes a good argument for the Beat as the new 
Beatles, and even if it’s 30 years late, this needs to be loved 
Tommy Peltier “Love Women and Song” 
(www.tommypeltier.com) After a career that began in avant- 
garde Jazz a half-century ago a cat decides to makes a solo album 
concerning the least progressive subject matter - dames and love! 
So how to make it progressive? How about by combining ambient 
experimental sounds, prog rock, sunshine pop, minimalist blues, 
challenging jazz, horror movie soundtrack music, classic rock, 


space age porno soundtrack sounds, video game music, and a 
show tune, all sung in a voice that sounds like a Chipmunk 
version of Billie Holiday scatting inside a opium den. My only 
gripe is that the fonts and design on the cover art don’t hint at the 
weird wonders within, so I hope this finds the audience it 
deserves. 

Penelope “Benefit of Doubt” ep (Martyrs of Pop) Penelo-perfect! 
The Penetrators "Gotta Have Her" b/w "Baby, Doncha Tell Me" 
This is a reissue of the first record by the long-running Upstate 
Ne York garage punk band, and it herald's from 1976, but sounds 
like it was minted a decade earlier, especially the great A-side 
which starts out with a charmingly teenage rock n roll spoken 
band introduction ("Good evening, Syracuse, we're called the 
Penetrators, were oh so very happy to be in your lovely city 
tonight..."). This is so ridiculously good that words escape me, 
but if you love lo-fi, all fun, regular-guys-strutting-like-rock-stars 
rock n roll, you need to let this penetrate your ear holes! 

People's Temple "Sons of Stone" (Hozac) These Michigan 
meshugas open their new LP with a psyche statement as tall as an 
obelisk-sized lava lamp. But it's that rare strain of spare psyche 
that uses a conservative amount of noodle-free notes to make 
hooks actually hook. Though it's suposed to be like five minutes 
long, it sounds like a glorious lifetime. They get going with more 
down to earth 60s garage pop on the rest of the record, but it's no 
let down, it's a low key rave up! Kind of amazing... everyone 
should own this. 

The Perms “Sofia Nights” (www.theperms.com) Harmony- 
laden, hook heavy classic power-pop. I mean Raspberries- 
flavored, Shoes- wearing classic power pop. They look too young 
to be this good at this stuff (it’s usually middle-aged Beatles 
collectors who can pull it off). 

Personal Space - Electronic Soul: 1974-1984 (Chocolate 
Industries) I was a handed a no-frills preview CD of this, sans 
liner notes or manifesto or explanation, and I have to say, the 
experience of listening to this (over and over, I literally have 
played this over 50 times in the last two weeks) is akin to hooking 
up with a woman way out of your league who doesn’t speak 
English - you enjoy every second but you sure wish someone 
could explain what the hell is going on! Apparently the definition 
of “Electronic Soul” here is either private press records or demos 
made by black people (“Soul” is not so much a genre here, unless 
it’s the most vaguely defined genre ever) who recorded at home 
and used some kind of keyboard or something vaguely electronic, 
although often the Afro-Futurist vibe is not a result of using low- 
grade Devo gear, but rather of having an interstellar brain. There 
are a few tracks here that may sound sort of like actual 
songs/recordings that exist in the earthly plane of the music 
industry. Cotillion’s slinky, bass-popping groover “If You Give a 
Dance” is vaguely akin to that tune in The Wiz that plays while 
the colors in the Emerald City keep changing. The Makers “Don’t 
Challenge Me” is a pro-sounding approximation of what you 
think regular music sounds like when you are super high and 
super sleepy. And if it wasn’t recorded with nothing but Casio 
presets, Jeff Phelp’s smooth vocals might convince you “Super 
Lady” could be a radio song. But almost everything else here is so 
off-center and one-of-a-kind I can’t really find comparison points. 
The most impressive thing is how cohesive this audio gumbo is. 
Jerry Green’s urgent soul (which sounds like it was recorded 
inside one of those isolation tanks from Altered States ) smoothly 
transitions into the conscious conga rap of Key and Cleary, which 
sounds fine beside the electro-paranoid passion play that is 
Spontaneous Overthrow’s “Money.” I could describe all of these 
weird, wonderful tracks at length, but, again, I don’t know a 
goddamn thing about them, and though I suspect a lot were found 
in boxes at thrift stores and warehouse basements and nobody 
knows much about them, basically the main knowledge you need 
can only be garnered by hearing these beautiful bizarrities 
yourself. Don’t go into the future without this! 

The Pharmacy “Dig Your Grave” ep (Kind Turkey) This 
Pharmacy will fill your prescription for garage pop boner pills, 
with a medical marijuana chaser, and they’ll let you charge candy 
bars to your insurance card! 

Sam Phillips “Solid State Songs From the Long Play” 
(www.samphillips.com) Fill up my heart and feel up my soul! 
Pinataland “Hymns for the Dreadful Night” (Mekkatone) 
Pinatabland. 

Pinata Protest “Plethora Reloaded” (saustex) you forgot to buy 
this record in 2010. ..good news! The bad had some lineup 
changes and revamped the recordings with tougher guitar! (But 
the squeezebox is same as it ever was!) The reason I love 
listening to Mexican American radio (and actual Mexican radio 
when I'm in San Diego) is that you hear bouncy accordion 
oompah music with sing-song singing and folksy aesthetics... and 
it's actual American Top 40 music that teenagers like! That 
astounds and thrills me, and despite my Spanish being piss poor I 
listen for hours and hours of this music every week. So hearing 
this youthful Texas band speed up Conjunto music and add a 
punk edge, while still keeping the groove and vibe, makes me 
super happy. Instead of protesting we should just send a copy of 
this to every voter in Arizona. ..it will either make them bang their 
heads and change their tune. ..or scare them away from the polls. 


Pistolbrides "Witchcraft" (Lafayette) I envy the pistol, because if 
this band wasn't already hitched, this 80s/90s power 
pop/psyche/suave weirdo music would make me wanna marry it! 
Joel Plaskett “Emergencys, false alarms, shipwrecks, castaways, 
FRAGILE creatures, special features, demons and 
demonstrations. 1999-2010” (New Scotland Records) Don’t put 
all your eggs in thos Plaskett, because considering the frequency 
that hearts are broken in this singer/songwriter’s gems, the eggs 
don’t stand a chance. 

“please, please, please: a tribute to The Smiths” (American 
Laundromat) I usually dig tribute album compilations - a chance 
for bands to pay homage, and also get looser than usual. But there 
are inherent problems with a Smiths tribute, and there’s problems 
that plague any tribute album. Amongst the former, considering 
how influential both Morrissey and Johnny Marr are on indie 
musicians, it’s hard to cover these songs without seeming to do 
impressions: perhaps the biggest name on here, the Wedding 
Present, do “Hand in Glove” with what sounds like an imitation 
of Moz’ vox and Marz’ (not an accepted Johnny Marr nickname 
prior to my typing it just now, btw) ax. As far as the latter, there’s 
too many folks on here that I just don’t know enough about to get 
excited to hear them do their rendition: I was pumped to hear 
Greg Laswell’s take on the Smiths, til I heard a decidedly 
unfunky solo piano minimalist suite... I was thinking of Bill 
Laswell, who the heck is this “Greg” dude? But there’s plenty of 
good stuff here, like the fancy strings on “How Soon Is Now” by 
Mike Viola and the Section Quartet, Kitten doing a dreamy 
“Panic,” Joy Zipper doing a weird dream version of “What 
Difference Does It Make,” and (even though they didn’t do their 
namesake-ish song) Girl in a Coma bring some welcome twang to 
“Rubber Ring.” 

Jon Porras “Black Mesa” (Thrill Jockey) John, pour us another 
cup of experimental, dream soundtrack juice! And despite a 
declared dry desert theme (as opposed to a creamy dessert theme, 
or the wet seascapes of last year’s “Undercurrent” LP), let your 
cup of sound overflow with thick, strange-flavored audio 
intoxicant! 

The Portraits “1966-68” (Music Gem) This CD collects a dozen 
cuts -- singles, unreleased tracks, and beer commercials (!) — 
recorded by Milwaukee-born, L. A. -based band the Portraits. 
What’s most notable here is that the group sung harmony like the 
Four Seasons or Chicago’s Buckinghams (and they fell in with 
Mike Curb, so lush production, and orchestral flourishes were not 
unheard of) BUT they were a self-contained band in the late 60s, 
so they were not adverse to fuzzed-out guitar effects. This 
marriage of sweet, floral harmonies and nasty guitar sounds 
sometimes is amazing and sometimes is jarring. The former 
helped make their original arrangement rock n roll version of 
“Over the Rainbow” pretty awesome, the latter meant they made 
sense on one of Curb’s biker movie soundtracks (they were no 
Arrows, but their “Devil’s Angels” has some nice sounds on it). 
The beer ads (for Schaefer, singing the DUI-encouraging motto, 
“the one beer to have when you’re having more than one”) were 
the results of a contest win, and are kinda corny, but made me 
thirsty, so good job, Portraits! 

Archie Powell & the Exports “Skip Work” (Team Cool) 
Working class quirk ‘n’ sass jangle music that pops and rocks like 
PopRocks. 

The Pow Wows “Killing Me” b/w “No. Thirteen” (Get Hip) I 
like my psyche garage rock like I like my women... dark and 
fuzzy! So these Canadian crypt-kickers give me the tingles! 

Doug Prescott “The Journey & the Deep Blue Sea” 
(www.dougprescott.com) Soulful cool out music that will make 
you mellow and make you think... about being mellow! Like 
Jimmy Buffett with better grooves and worse pitch! 

The Projection “While You Were Out” 
(www.theprojectionband.com) If you got sick of pop punk in the 
90s, meaning sick to your stomach, watch out - this might cause 
Projection-tile vomiting! 

Pterodactyl “Spills Out” (Brah) In crafting genre-deniel, askew 
Psyche that seems to function as pop music for mole people with 
weird ears, these pterosaurs soar in crooked flight pattern 
triumph! 

Radiator Hospital “Nothin’ In My Eyes” (Lafayette) Talented 
nerd make heart-having nerd girls (and boys) swoon. With his 
music! 

Radio Moscow “The Great Escape of Leslie Magnafuzz” (Alive) 
What’s most impressive about this Midwestern psyche-blues 
heavyweight contender is that not only will fuzz-brained Blue 
Cheer and Cream fans get their psyches freaked out by these 
interstellar psyche freakouts, but fans of art jazz “important” 
music can definitely dig on these rolling, rambling, noisy, 
powerful “important” sounds. This mind-expansion magic is H- 
U-G-E! 

Rain Over St Ambrose “Overton Window” (Acadian Embassy) 
Music designed to bore into yor brain by using oddly seductive 
grooves, cutting wordplay, weird, off-kilter tempos, notes and 
phrasing as drill bits. 

Ralph Carney's Serious Jass Project "Seriously" (Smog Veil) 
Thankfully super sideman/saxual somethin' else-dude Carney is 


more playful than serious about his jass/jazz/ass on this 
hootenany of a jump blues/swing/big band/little combo/Andrews 
Sisters-fetishist/detective jazz/lap steel lap dance par-tay! The 
SJP's craft a kooky new cannon that features the handiwork of the 
Duke, Coleman Hawkins, Charlie Barnett, Richard Rodgers, and 
Freddy Mitchell (sadly, they cover FM’s toe tapping tribute to 
Alan Freed and not his boogie-bastic ode to White Sox manager 
Larry Doby), and it's seriously fun. But overall, this album feels a 
lot more camy than it does serious... I wonder if in addition to 
every kinda sax, clarinet, brass and woodwind on god's green 
earth, Ralph would also consider putting a live chicken head in 
his piehole? Now that'd be camy! 

The Ramblin’ Ambassadors “Ramble On” (Mint) What do you 
call Canadian instrumental music done in Spaghetti Western 
soundtrack style? I’m gonna go with Poutine Western, and I’m 
gonna stick with these geniuses, whp rumble like the surf, bounce 
like the MGs, and even get sultan-ic with the Middle Eastern 
grooves. Ramblin ramblin’ ramblin’ ramblin’...” 

Random Touch “Tributary” (www.randomtouch.com) 
Soundtracks to Dali paintings... though I’m sure technically how 
that would work. 

The Rationales “The Distance In Between” (therationales.com) I 
hope my ration is huge, because this lush, slightly strange, totally 
charming pop is delicious! 

Red Mass "Drink My Blood" b/w "Freak Show" (Hozac) Sounds 
like Crass was hired to compose the music for the Mad Monster 
Party II puppetronic halloween special! 

Red Light Driver “Celeste Celeste” (http://redlightdriver.com) 
Ballsy shoegaze with this one weird pub rock chant excursion. 
Thus, I deem this “bootgaze.” 

Red Pony Clock “Whatevz Forevzz” (HHBTM) This omni- 
influenced (lush pop, Tropicalia/Mariachi/Beach Boys/Elephant 
6/Herb Alpert/101 Strings/Chicago/Madonna/Luis 

Miguel/Nillson/outsider music/etc.) band has more vibraphone, 
and flugelhom than your system is ready for! The singing 
Saucedo’s have the kind of deep, strangely resonant voices that 
will have you making sure your turntable is spinning at the right 
speed, and this record has the best cover art of the year. So that’s 
an endorsement. 

Redgrave “Mantis” b/w “Gone to Wither” (Lovitt) Either 
recorded deep in a well, or deep in Hell, these two resonant, super 
powerful ghost-blues murk dirges will chill you like a corpse’s 
kiss. Scariest non-metal local band in Chicagoland! 

Red Wanting Blue “From the Vanishing Point” (Fanatic) Me 
Wanting CD to End. 

Regents (Lovitt) You ever crack an egg and it has blood in it? 
Powerful and weird, huh? This is the musical equivalent of a 
scrambled blood egg. 

reigns “the widow blades” (www.Monotremerecords.com) The 
musical equivalent of a weird old gravel -voiced witchy lady 
telling you a scary story that ends with her turning into the 
monster/killer/old tree/snowstorm/whatever the hell it is she was 
telling you about. And then killing you. 

Revis “Save Our Souls” (www.revisrocks.com) The 
bombastically ominous modem rock seems more soul 
endangering. 

Ride “Nowhere” (Light in the Attic) Oh. I had left this CD sitting 
on my desk for months because I thought I knew who Ride were, 
some 90s shoegaze act that would probably make me yawn, and 
somehow (like their zappo-eyeballin’ brethren) make giant, 
expansive guitar noise dull. Oops. I wondered why both Light in 
the Attic (purveyors of only the most interesting archival dustings 
off), and Rhino Handmade, (the boutique company that releases 
700-track Stooges studio outtakes and lost Josie and the Pussycats 
remasters), would bother with this 90s derivitive dullnessstuff. 
Ohhh.... See, what I forgot to find out twenty-years ago is that 
this is one of the most impactful, honest, oversized exercises in 
psyche rock made since the 60s, the vocalist sounds like Nico, 
and its bursting with gigantic hooks and melodic masterpieces as 
big as the guitar roars. This 20 th anniversary edition apparently is 
expanded and special, but obviously I missed it the first time 
around so I’ll have to take their word, but the Jim Dero essay 
(good, but the music speaks for itself) and clippings in the book 
are cool, and you probably can’t have too many copies of this 
album. Once again, oops and ohhhh 

River Rouge “not all there anymore” 
(www.reverbnation.com/riverrouge) Upbeat, borderline raucous 
Americana with a pinch of dangerous blues in the vox and 
attitude. 

Robbin’ Pain “This Is Why We Can’t Have Nice Things” 
(www.trunkrock.com) This record has revealed one true truth to 
me: All American rock n roll in the future should be riff-perfect 
70s bowery bar punk... and I will vote for any candidate running 
on that platform! 

Janet Robbins “Song of the Gypsy Tree” (Star 7) A Gypsy tree 
must grow next to a Kate Bush. That’s some powerful foliage! 
“The Rock Garage - Texas Live Concert Series Volume One” 
(www.therockgarage.com) With Austin City Limits limiting itself 
to “classy” usually boring as hell bands this decade, it’s nice to 


see someone deep in the heart of Texas devoted to documenting 
live music by skanky, nasty, dirty, bottle breaking bands. Michael 
Crawford has spent the last few years catching live inanity from 
hard rockers like Honky, garage goons like the Ugly Beats, guitar 
behemoths like Amplified Heat, boozed up blooze acts like 
Churchwood, roots meets boots nastiness like the Hickoids, and 
ugly Americana like Dash Rip Rock (doing a Dr. Demento-type 
song about New Orleans, the Bush administration, and lesbian 
punnery), This is not for feint of heart or Wilco of ipod, this is 
music to accompany your 13 th Lone Star or to listen to after an 
execution. 

Rock ‘n’ Roll Monkey and The Robots (motorsounds) 
Obviously by name alone this is the Roctober house band, which 
means I'm saving up so I can hire them to play in my house all the 
time. Usually the darker, heavier record is a band's second album, 
but since they waited til their fourth or fifth R&RM&tRs had to 
get super dark, singin' about crackheads, Satan, gravediggers, 
regrets, the Atari gaming system, and other such horrors. They 
have a song called "Static" that coulda been on "Static Age" (the 
only Misfits album with an all Italian lineup) and a song called 
"Too Fast" that channels the 13th Floor Elevators skitter psyche 
vibe. But despite the darkness, madness, and evil, these robotic 
monkeys (or simian robots, not sure) maintain a sense of bizarre 
whimsy, never losing the fun that got them to the party, as 
summed up in their immortal (or very mortal) lyric, "If rock is 
dead I'm a necrophiliac!" 

Paul Rodgers & Friends “Live at Montreux 1994” (Eagle Rock) 
Rodgers is obviously Classic Rock royalty, his vox is as 
dependable and recognizable as Plant’s, so a grand live album 
with special guests seems like a reasonable audio excursion. And 
save for a few moments where he gets uncomfortably bluesy, this 
is really fun. Brian May’s guitar magic is always welcome and 
Neil Schon and Luther Allison contribute to the great chunky 
guitar sound necessary to match Rodger’s muscular singing. I will 
go as far as to say it’s not even corny during the crowd 
participation portion of “All Right Now.” Maybe niblet-y, but 
nort full on corny. And I predict 2012 will prove to be the year 
that the world REALLY comes to appreciate Rodgers if Queen 
actually tours with that American Idol reject. 



Rooftop Runners “Here We Are” (www.rooftoprunners.com) 
Pristinely debauched electro pop that mixes spare groovy sounds 
with densely dark ideas. Slip these Roofies to someone and who 
knows what’ll happen? 

Arrica Rose & the...’s (Poprock) Should be called I-lik-a Rose, 
because anyone singing slinky, tumbel weeds tumbling, 
ghostworld cabaret music in a breathy voice (and, pardon my 
creepiness, awesome cutoffs) is someone I like-a! Note: The 
Buggies track is a cover, but "Sail Away" is an original, so sorry 
bicurious Dennis DeYoung fans obsessives, you don't get to hear 
Arrica sexily sing the word “lad.” 

Walter Rose “Cast Your Stone” (www.walterrosemusic.com) 
Every Rose has his com. 

“Rosler’s Recording Booth” (Fingers Crossed Records) 
Listening to this I wasn’t sure what it was - it’s a compilation in 
the sense that different artists perform each song, but the 
composer of each work, Don Rosier, has a heavy enough 
thumbprint to really make this the distinct work of a single artist. 
But more important in my confusion is that even after a few spins 
despite being certain that this is a concept album or rock opera 
with some kind of cabaret/camival hybrid theme, I couldn’t figure 
out or follow any specific narrative or theme, But the vibe was 
distinct and I dug it. 

Run Dan Run “Normal” (www.rundanrunband.com) 
Runny... but sunny! 

Dan Russell ”s/t” (Aggravation Overdose) We should all be 
thankful for all the labels who are now reissuing lost self-released 
d.i.y. weirdo albums originally pressed in editions of dozens with 
only two known copies existing that re-write lo-budget 
psychedelic music history, blah blah blah. But it’s easy to get 
excited over undiscovered ultra-rare vinyl, because you have this 
historical artifact to fetishize. The gold medal for obscure 
releasing should go to whomever put this thing together because 
it takes rediscovering and unknown to another fucking level. For 


decades (this collection spans ’83-’99, but he started in the early 
70s) Dan Russell played d.i.y. weirdo guitar music in bands you 
only heard of unless you were there in the bar in Flint, Portland or 
Chicago (and I personally don’t remember ever being there) when 
Brass Knuckles, Stabbitty Stabbitty Stab Stab Stab!, The Need, 
Uncle Daddy, The Bumps, Sissyfit, Fer Cryin Out Loud, The 
Bumps or his other bands played. And if you think you have 
records by these bands, you probably have a record by another 
band with the same name, as this guy (as his I assume 
unpublished autobiography declared) was genuinely The 
Unknown Rockstar. But enough about the backtalk, what about 
the music? WHOA! Not exactly like anything I can describe, and 
shifting gears from song to song on this dozen-song vinyl 
collection, he’s got one here that fluctuates between weirdo 
Zappa and furious hardcore! He’s got songs that sound like 
subterranean gnomes composed and played them. He has some 
pretty music that’s also pretty weird. He seems pretty comfortable 
making his guitar sound like an angel’s harp or a marauding 
truck. Sadly, Russell died last year and won’t get to play Plastic 
Crimewave festivals or Chic-A-Go-Go upon his rediscovery, but 
he had a hand in choosing these tracks and he did a hell of a job. 
The LP ends with an unfunckingbelievable live workout by Fer 
Crying Out Loud featuring many minutes of guitar wailing walls 
of noise, ridiculous stage banter/crowd participation, 
psyche/metal/punk/space rock explorations, a DJ scratching (!), 
and 10 pounds of joyful audio anarchy in an 8 pound sack. It ends 
with Dan informing the crowd that “Rutabega’s up next!” I’m 
inclined to rail at the injustice of this genius opening for some 
band called Rutabega, but hell, this kind of rediscovery makes me 
feel generous and curious. Hopefully someone’s working on the 
posthumous Rutabega reissue. 

Matthew Santos "Quickly Disappearing" (Candy rat)This cat can 
sing — he's making some heavy lyrics sound like he means them 
with his off kilter soulful vox-isms. 

Stephanie Schneiderman “rubber teardrop” (Zerone, 
www.stephanieschneiderman.com) Prediction: these breathy, 
mellow groovesters may infect America with a full-on case of 
Schneidermania! 

The Scrams “Zodak” b/w “Eat the Beat” (Dirt Cult) Scramtastic! 
This is an some kind of awesome 60s rock-ish super fast rock n 
roll clutter joy mess! 

See Green “Ultramarine, ““Violet” (www.seegreenmusic.com) 
Like green she can sound bright and fresh as Spring but like the 
sea she hints at some powerful below the surface danger. 

David Serby “Poor Man’s Poem” (www.davidserby.com) 
Beautiful ballads of the working man’s plights and perfect days. 
See, scraggly -beards, you can Occupy... with loveliness! 

Serpent Throne “White Summer - Black Winter” (Prophase) 
Dinosaur-heavy metallic instrumental without all that dino- 
lumbering. These snake kings can move and they can flash 
flourishes in ways that would make a stegosaurus green with envy 
(if he was not already green, dino-scientists are still debating hide 
color). Think early 70s metal gods rock, with some of the 
harmonic that became popular in the 80s thrown in. Then stop 
thinking - this is supposed to loin-felt, not brain pondered. 
Shearwater “Winged Life” (Misra) I should probably have a 
hipster’s instinct to pretend I’ve actually heard of this newly 
reissued 2004 release by a band that at time were the main dudes 
in Okkervil River. But I’ll keep it real and admit I never heard of 
it, which puts me in the envious position of listening to it with 
fresh ears. These low key, yet kinda epic, musical story songs are 
rich and lush and pretty, but without any poppy emotional 
lightness (it all seems important and sincere). But pop choruses 
and catchiness are no strangers here, even during the sad songs. 
I’m glad to be a birdwatcher of this winged creature, and I’m 
doubly glad that this specimen did not go extinct! 

Sheetah et les Weismuller “Evolution Francaise” 
(www.sheetah.com) There are two things I want to declare about 
this amazing record: Though I am extremely delighted by this 
band’s monkey-centric name, I more impressed that the French 
not only have their own spelling for Cheetah the chimp’s name, 
but also that they add an umlaut to Johnny “Tarzan” 
Weismulers’s! What I also want to make clear is that I apparently 
don’t know what “ye-ye” is. Listening to this sweet 60s 
psyche/pop/fuzz/flower rock album I keep hearing some element 1 
can’t quite identify sweetening the sweetness and something in 
the back if my head says, ‘oh, that’s from French ye-ye music,” 
then I realize, I’m not sure what the hell that is! But I am sure that 
the Love-esque grooves of “La mauvaise graine” are likely to 
make Arthur Lee sit up in his grave and grave groove! 

The Shirley Maclaines “Want You to Go” ep (Bachelor) Shirley 
you know that this is the rawest zero-budget punk shlock trash 
pileup of the year - these ladies have made a record that sounds 
like it was written by juvenile delinquent 8 year olds who come 
from an alternate universe where all the songs on Sesame Street 
were made by the Ramones, Bratmobile and the Rip Offs. 
Shrapnelles "My Mom is Hot" ep (Hozac) I don't know if these 
Canadian she-rawkers are in fact dirty girls, but I know their 
instruments, amps, recording heads, and cables must all be filthy 
to get these kind of nasty, overdriven, garage rock trash bombs! I 
shrap -kneel before them! 
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Silo Halo “Night and the City” (Exte) You could play Halo in a 
silo for 72 hours straight without experiencing the dynamic 
moody emotion and swoony, lovely aesthetic richness of this DC 
trio’s post-post-punk, pre-post-rock debut. And lord knows I get 
moody and start having some pretty aesthetic hallucinations after 
only 24 hours of video games, especially when inhaling wheat 
dust, so that’s saying something! 

The Singleman Affair “Silhouettes at Dawn” 
(www.cardboardsangriarecords.com) I don’t hear a single, man. 
But you know what I do hear? Lushly melancholy deep emotional 
revelations... with hooks! 

Singer “Mindreading” (Drag City) This low key, hinky time 
signature-core, electro-biology chill out music could be described 
as blissful if one could experience bliss and creeped-out-edness at 
the same time, because this is kinda disturbing for some 
unidentifiable reason. And since I've never seen them live i know 
that feeling has nothing to do with Robert Lowe's awesome hair, 
which has intimidated me in the past. 

Slick Shoota “8 Bit Beauty” (Loose Squares) This electro booty 
disco orgasm EP shot its slick all over my hard drive and now I 
have some explaining to do dwon at the Genius Bar. 

The Slit Plasters “Get Plastered!” (Chorizoloco.com) Sleaze- 
talian sausage rock featuring out of control trash thrashings that 
will turn your intestines into rock mush! 

The Slow Poisoner "Lost Hills" (Rocktopus!) One of my fave 
gothic garage rock one man bands delivers a rock opera, of sorts, 
with slinky, spooky storysongs about a mysterious town and an 
ethereal dream girl and lotsa poison. It's kinda undermined by 
between song narration, that woulda been better if it were 
underscored, or if the narrative was acted out by actors. I'm all for 
clarity but this feels a bit like having to explain a joke. That said - 
- the twist ending will shock you! Unless you've seen a movie 
with the same twist ending. But even then it’ll warmly nostalgia 
you! Plus lotsa poison! 

Sneaky Pinks “I Can’t Wait” ep (1234Go!) This made my penis 
grow and my i.q. shrink! 

Social Climbers (Drag City) This lost 1981 album amazingly 
sounds like a parody of New Wave/avant garde 80s music, like 
something that Johnny would play on Square Pegs or Mike 
Myers would dance to on Sprockets — without being a joke at all! 
Desperate, brilliant post-punk semi-electronic anxious seductive 
poppy weirdo music with period photos of the band as good as 
the music! Just awesome! 

Soft Targets/Mediums split single (Rooster Cow) The Mediums 
should be called the Large, because they're in charge! The Soft 
Targets are the opposite of soft, and despite jumping on the 
zombie bandwagon, they are (or were? - 1 hear they broke up... but 
may return zombie-like) perpetually off target! 

Son of the Sun “Almost Not There” 
(www.sonofthesunmusic.com) This band utilizes a relaxed 
approach to rich, luxurious pop. Thus, they craft lax lushness. Or 
Lax Lux, as I call it. By the way, they are doing a festival with 
Red Baron, Jr.’s band Heir of the Air, the Little Mermaid’s band, 
Daughter of the Water, and the dirtiest wiener wacker’s act, 
Mohel of the Soil. 

Sore Subjects "Gimme a Dee Dee" ep (Soresubjects.com) 
People think it's no big whoop to do the Ramones thing, but if 
that's the case, how come Ben Weasel was so fucking awful at it 
for so long? When Marissa (I assume her, and her bandmates', 
last name is Sore Subject) fronts this punk trio with her perfectly 
deadpan singing, narrating spare, super rocking songs about beer, 
baseball fields, boys, and boneheads, she makes it look easy, 
while keeping it hard. 

The Soulphonics “The Dynamic Sounds of...” (Scratched) This 
sounds like an awesome high school dance band... playing their 
class' 40th Anniversary reunion dance! It's got bouncy, jangly 
hooks and dynamic energy while managing to be notably un- 
youthful (though not at all stodgy or stiff). SoulFUNic! 
Spielgusher (www.clenchedwrench.com) When I first put this in 
I was confused for a second because somehow my brain had 
processed this was a collabo between Mike Watt and Richard 
Belzer, the comedian, on the TV detective shows. Then when I 
realized it was with legendary rock scribe Richard Meltzer (which 
makes way more sense) I was a little thrown because the weary 
voice doing the poetical spoken word jibber jabbers on this 
sounds nothing like the cat on the VOM records. But then as I just 
started drinking in the dozens of tracks of meandering art jazz 
rock with Watt leading the band on bass (not that he’s being all- 
out progressive — there’s walking basslines here and there) I just 
started to dig it. You have to appreciate a memorial to Wildman 
Fisher that features a Burroughs-like craggly voice declaring “his 
life was like a fart.” 

Stacian “Pul” EP (Moniker) A powerful synth-psyche spell that 
turn princes in the kind of toads that make you trip if you lick 
them. 

State Songs "presents Dearhearts & Gentlepeople" (Phratry) 
Stately! 


St. Even “Spirit Animal” (Dustbin Records) The patron saint of 
sad as hell-isms! Pretty sounding songs, though, especially that 
duet with Audie Darling 

Still Spark (http://stillspark.com/) Poppy singer-songwriter-style 
stuff that sparkles more than a sexy vampire! 

The Strange Boys “Live” (Rough Trade) Strangely sexy. Like 
mimes. Or handsome homeless men. But they sound much more 
sophisticated and sadly joyous than mimes or the homeless. For 
the most part. 

The Streakin’ Healys “Booze Fighter” (Hickory Worldwide 
Records) These hard drinking, aggressive hillbilly rockers 
probably do their streaking with straw hats and union-suit red 
socks on! 

Street Eaters “rusty eyes and hydrocarbons (Bakery Outlet) The 
streets must be delicious because this daring duo sounds joyou 
and satisfied. I certainly appreciate SE adding some garage rock 
attitude to the salvageable sonic remnants of interesting 90s rock 
(not to imply the streets they are eating have Pavement on them, I 
mean more interesting than that). Plus I just recreated their album 
cover on the side of my van. 

Stripped & Chewed: Livin' for the City compilation 
(strippedchewed.com) Clean, meaty house music so fresh that it 
sounds like cilantro tastes. Stands outs are the rollerskate-friendly 
grooves of JNL and the holy house tones of Black Madonna. 

Sun Airway “Wild Palms” b/w “Symphony in White, No. 2” 
(Dead Oceans) Air-rific! 

Sunspot “The Slingshot Effect,” “Deus Ex Macina” 
(www .sunspotmusic .com) Suncancer . 

Susan Surftone "Shore" (www.susansurftone.com) Shore 'nuff 
right! An excellent surf guitar instrumental platter that explores 
some mellow, mature waves, though this is far from easy 
listening. Remember - the sea is a powerful force, even when the 
ripples seem feint! This is what instrumental experiemntation 
sounded like before punk, psyche and feedback rewrote the 
songbook. Before the 2nd keg was tapped at a Northwest party. 
This would give Bob Bogle a big' ole smile! And I thought I 
never wanted to hear a Doors cover again, then Susan made a 
track spookier than the weirdest Billy Lee Riley harmonica 
tracks! 

Dan Susnara/Micky Saunders “Changing Days” w/ “You’re A 
Mirror,” Greg Stromberg/Dan Susnara “Prequel” (Mumble 
Mumble Music, 7806 S. Kilpatrick Chicago IL 6-0652 ) Dan and 
Micky’s CD single is their weirdest collaboration yet - 
extravagant, layered pop that’s kind of warped, flat where it 
should be round, and tip toes on the edge of psychedelia. For full 
on psychedelia check out Dan and Greg’s acid trip narrative 
freakout album “Prequel,” featuring (I assume) autobiographical 
drug-damaged memories set to a soundtrack of phaseshifting and 
guitar tri pouts. This will make your head as big as hot air balloon 
(singles are $3, album is $10) 

Cliffie Swann “Memories Come True” (Drag City) This is a 
really good album marrying spare, groovy rock instrumentation 
with ABBA vocals in a way that makes one appreciate just how 
difficult-to-achieve and rare a good ABBA-style vocal really is. I 
need more Swan songs, so I hope to never hear their swan song. 
Swear Jar "Cuss" (Phratry) Splittery lines make crooked angles 
to create math rock that doesn't add up but has all the right 
answers! 

Joe Jack Talcum "Home Recordings 1984-1990" (hhbtm) A 
Dead Milkman's ultra lo-fi home strummings dating back to when 
he was a Dead Milkboy, and apparently pleasured himself to 
Daniel Johnston recordings (OK, we all did that). Discerningly 
charming. 

Tallboys (Of Kentucky) (Kind) More like Tallboys (of 
KenTURKEYS)'. 

Carley Tanchon “Leave the Light On” 
(www.carleytanchon.com) Made me want to leave the Tanch on! 
The Tee Pees "You're A Turd" b/w "Do the Smog" (Bachelor) 
Makes the Mummies sound like ELO! 

The Terminal Orchestra "The Seasons" (Phratry) Should be 
called the Terminal MORE - chestra because I can't get enough of 
weather-themed dirges! 

Tetras "Pereidolia" (FSS) 

Soundscape/Krautrock/jazzbo/indie/out-die/little child-or-small- 
animal-making noises-with-objects/morse code/morose co- 
ed/oddly beautiful weirdness that put secret messages in my head 
that I can't tell you about. They're secret. But someday you'll 
know... THE WHOLE WORLD WILL KNOW! 

13 Ghosts “garden of bottle flies” (Skybucket) More chillingly 
ghostly than annoyingly flylike, these are some story songs that 
both feel like vividly drawn portraits and eerily fuzzy-focused 
photos. I am scared of these g-g-g-g-g-ghosts! 

The Thousand Pities “Believe in Sound” (OverPop) Should be 
called the Thousand Pretties, cuz this lushly borderline somber 
pop sounds like it looks good. 

Thousand Young (Blacktop) Classic AmRep agro-intensity 
without the classic AmReprehensibility. 

Timmy’s Organism “Scum Revolution” b/w “When the Bottle’s 


Break” (Hozac) Twisted biology and strange chemistry lead this 
happy Organism into musical warganisms! 

Tokyo Rosenthal "Who Was That Man?" 
(www.tokyorosenthal.com) The best song is a variation on the 
sexy librarian theme where a cowboy uses illiteracy as a come on. 
Naked reading rules! 

Tony on Fire “The Distant End” (www.tonyonfore.com) We 
don't need no water let the motherfucker burn! 

“THE TOTAL GROOVY” Groovy Records 4XCD Box Set 
(Drag City) This collects some wild records from the 70s 
Manchester scene. Free Agents “£3.33” is a wham-bient, sub- 
sonic, electro stormscape sermonette that totally works - if it 
failed they would have to call it €3.33. Pete Shelley’s “Sky Yen” 
is pretty awesome - put this Shell-y to your ear and you can hear 
the eerie sound of the space sea! Sally Smmitt and her 
Musicians’s “Hangahar” may have been the true inspiration for 
Twin Peaks , as she not only has that weird Julie Cruise angel 
voice thing going on, but this totally evokes backwards-talking 
dwarves. Strange Men in Sheds With Spanners’ self-titled album 
was the “Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band” of doesn’t- 
make-any-goddam-sense music! 

"Tough Tittie “Stomach Transplant” 

(http://www.myspace.com/toughtittieslc) Hard n heavy garbage 
can rock n roll that is, in fact, “the tits.” 

T.Q.D “Taketh Away” (thequietdude.com) I’ve hear of emo-hip 
hop, but this is the real freaking deal, a painful, album-length 
exploration of mortality, loss, and introspective sadness. Yet the 
beats and rhymes are still cool, bringing back the best of the 
backpack era. 

The Trademarked “Rough Around the Edges” 
(www.facebook.com/rthetrademarkrock) Marked me like a 
peeing wolf! 

True Sons of Thunder "s/t," Wizard Sleeve/True Sons of 

Thunder split single (Jeth-Row) This super group (if your liberal 
definition of "super group" means a band with some guys you've 
probably had drinks with at some point in Chicago, New Orleans, 
or Memphis) makes a super musical mess that harkens back to the 
days when Goner records released albums that made you check to 
see if your speakers or stylus were damaged. Negative integer-Fi 
recordings of creepy, trashy, hungry (or alternately, full of greasy 
food) hell-sounds make this ridiculous rock 'n' roll record one of 
the best/worst things I have heard in years! This is a record that 
will give you an ear infection. "Bloodclot" is a perfect punk 
audio-wound, "Nate the Rat" is the unintelligible trashrock 
equivalent of a Dylan ode. "Life Stinks" is longer and better than 
"Freebird" and the band achieves this without actually playing 
any notes! On their split with Wizzard Sleeve TSOT deliver an 
ambient mess cloud of spoken confusion, which is kind of left in 
the hazy space dust by the gutter-psyche of the Wizzers, although 
each side of this deviant disc sees the respective band 
complimenting their evil waxmate wickedly well. Buy these 
records and proudly im-dirty yourself permanently! 

Tunabunny "Minima Moralia," "(Song For My) Solar Sister" 
b/w "Airport" (HHBTM) Like my grandma always said, you can 
tune a guitar, but you can't Tunabunny. Also, she was wicked into 
awesome, mournful indie pop. And dementia, but that last one 
doesn't relate to this single. 

Twentieth Century Tokyo Princess “I’ve Never Been Happy & 
I’ve Never Had Fun” (Randomoldrecord.bandcamp.com) Lof-fi 
glam is a blow-your-mind concept, because glamsters, even if 
they are eating catfood for dinner and killing pigeons to make 
their boas, always seem to scrape up enough money for heroin 
and clean guitar production. But this nasty, overmodulated, hook- 
infected, mumble mouthed garage pop fits the bill. And I’m glad 
it’s on cassette... any thing to make this magnificent mess sound 
worse! 

200 Years (Drag City) If you love singer songwriter with 
acoustic guitar music than you will love this twice because there’s 
two of each of them here! 

Ty Segall “Goodbye Bread” (Drag City) Spare, slightly off-kilter 
psyche-adjacent pop that's seductive, but the kinda seduction 
where you wake up in a tub of ice with a missing kidney. 

Union Electric "Tunnels" b/w "An Irish Orphan" (Rank 
Outsider) This is why Irish people drink! Impressively not happy 
Irish- Americana. 

The United States of Toil “When the Revolution Comes, 
Everything Will be Beautiful" (Phratry) If the Occupy protesters 
would rock out to dire Midwest post-hardcore with elements of 
noise, symphonic metal and monster movie soundtracks instead 
of those godawful drum circles than I'd be out there with them 
every day. P-O-W-E-R-F-U-L! 

Useless Eaters "Daily Commute" "Cheap Talk" (Tic Tac Totally 
Gold Tapes) Post-punk doesn't have to be a dirty word - angular, 
weirdo music can be as nasty, immature, drugged out, ugly and 
scary as punk punk, it just has to seem several i.q. points higher, 
and a few angles sharper. This is a a cheap-sounding yet priceless 
syringe full of rock n roll vitamins! "Cheap Talk" is a collection 
of singles and leftovers and not surprisingly it's not as jarringly, 
powerfully cohesive a barrage of audio fists as "Daily Commute," 
but it's got some great tunes, like the railroading "panic attack" 





and the wicked good snotty diatribe "malfunction." "Zulu" is a 
killer cassette of ridiculous audio acrobatics, including my 
favorite nasty mannequin song of the year. If you only have to 
buy one get "Daily Commute," but fuck that, sell a kidney and 
buy them all. 

Useless I.D. “Symptoms” (Fat) I’m not usually a fan of cookie- 
cutter pop punk, but when the cookies are delicious Israeli Abadi 
sweet bagel cookies I’ll make an exception. This Tel Aviv 
quartet is really one of the best in the genre, and the second half 
of their career has seen the band add some darker themes and 
more nuanced ideas take hold without losing the hooks or the 
nasal singing, and this album is no exception, with songs about 
suffering, depression, and the unusual use of exorcism as a 
metaphor by a Jewish dude. 

Sal Valentino “Dramin’ Man” (www.gragroup.com) Though 
Valentino sung with the Beau Brummels in the 60s this is 
anything but an oldies album. Valentino's voice is a magnificent 
instrument, a high falsetto that's crisper than most non-falsetto's, 
and while I'm not usually invested in this kind of mature adult 
pop, SV's voice lifts the material out of any rootsy or singer- 
songwritery ruts. 

Various Hands “This Party Will Be Fun” 
(www.varioushands.com) Slightly sour indie anthems that are 
impressively optimistic. 

The Veda Rays “gamma rays galaxy rays veda rays” 
(www.allegedrecords.com) The music is better than Sugar Ray’s 
Lana Del Rey’s and Rache Ray’s (her theme song). This show me 
with an an oddball catchy pop ray! 

Vermillion Sands "Summer Melody" 7" (Shit Music for Shit 
People) Imagine the best go-go dancing, weenie-on-a-stick eating, 
sweaty, groovy, inhibition-free beach party ever. Now imagine it 
is happening under the beach, and it's the subterranean mole 
people having the hoosegow! This is that awesome. 

The Vicious Cycles “The Strange and terrible Saga of... ’’(Stomp 
n Howl) Motorcycle madness that combines pop punk, pub rock, 
beach movie samples, 60s pop and Link ray rumbles. They make 
a cogent argument against helmet laws— helmets make it harder 
to hear the Vicious Cycles! 

Village of Spaces “Alchemy and Trust” (Corleone) Taking 
madrigal-core music out of the Renaissance Faire and onto the 
Indie Rock Grammy stage, this is mandolin-cious! 

VOID “81-83” (Dischord) It seems weird and kinda wrong to say 
I joyfully love this abrasive nihilism, but I do! That’s always been 
my gut reaction to this classic DC hardcore/metal/jazz combo, 
and I’m further pushed towards inappropriate giddiness by the 
fact that the unique screamy screams are not simply heard here on 
re-mastered well-known nuggets, but on newly-found demos, 
alternate takes, and the rest of the stuff the recorded when they 
did their Flex Your Head stuff (which proves that despite the 
claims of the insert poster, no tuba was played that day!). Why 
does this make me so happy?!? 

Von Ehrics “two foot stomp” (www.luckybuckrecords.com) 
American poppy rock n roll so positive that unlike the real Von 
Erics of wrestling fame, they are the opposite of cursed. Instead 
they are making the inspiring music for the working man. Wait a 
minute... if they are depending on people to have the experience 
and ethos one gets from actually being employed they may have a 
pretty small audience these days, so that’s kinda a curse. 

The Water Liars “Phantom Limbs” (Misra) Haunt-ish 
minimalist Ghostly-American folk pop - these Water-folk will 
make you wet for music! 

Wax Idols "All Too Human" b/w "William Says" (Hozac) 
Badass pop garage that makes you want to use the vinyl as a 
weapon to vanquish any Rock n Roll Hall of Fame voter who 
checked off Chili Peppers instead of Joan Jett. Heather's singing 
is scarily good and these two killer cuts qualify this slab for the 
Awesome Asskicking 45 Hall of Fame! 

The Wax Museums “Zoo Full of Ramones - The Singles 2006- 
2008” (Tic Tac Totally) I love wax museums. I don't mean this 
band, I mean I love actual wax museums, like the little shoddy 
ones off the highway saluting cowboy heroes or local history, or 
the ones on tourist wharfs or near Niagra Falls with Halls of 
Horror featuring monsters and torture (and sometimes KISS 
statues), or Halls of Living Art, with statues of the Last Supper or 
Norman Rockwell painting a self-portrait, or the amazing Blacks 
in Wax museum in Baltimore with its gruesome recreations of 
lynchings and injustice, or even the mega-big Madame Toussand 
ones. I just love weird, bad looking, take-a-picture-with-it 
portraiture. I also happen to love the Wax Museums for different, 
but not so different reasons. Basically, they create the sonic 
equivalent of a seductively off-kilter, slightly melting, weird wax 
portrait of 70s trash punk. This amazing comp of singles and 
unreleased tracks actually has me fantasizing about just such a 
museum, where wax figures of Crime pull switchblades on 
shoddily-attired Dead Boys statues, while a Johnny Thunders 
figure perpetually teeters. Wax on! 

We Are All Savages "Jersey Stranger" b/w "Vacay on the Bay" 
(www.weareallsavages.com) Sweetly heavy metallic hardcore 
that savaged me smoothly. They sing about Jersey and water, but 


if anyone on Jersey Shore heard to music like this their hair 
would lose its shape. 

We’re All In This Together comp (Suburban White Trash) It's 
not surprising that the only ringer on this comp has the most 
memorable songs. Hearing Dave Dictor rail against rap, 
hypocrites who chant "U.S.A.!," and (of course) cops (and rail for 
Tim Yohannan of MRR) would make the MDC tracks here stand 
out, even if they didn't have a tune that opens with Southern Rock 
guitar wailing, before gearshifting into soccer hooligan chant 
punk. But it's not the best stuff here. It's the two Indonesian acts 
that win this Battle of the Bands. Triple X deliver an earful of 
joyful Oi-fullness in a killer cut called "Our Noise," and Hanker 
Hoax Haphazard demonstrate such a gloriously awkward non- 
mastery of English and punk conventions that it's hard not to get 
pure joy from them shenanigans. Crackbox and Asspiss also 
deliver some tasty anarchy. That the album ends up with Dictor 
doing a moody ballad about the betrayal of corporate sellout punk 
rockers that is actually eloquent and kind of moving is a 
surprising bonus. Although it has less bands, this stands alongside 
the classic hardcore comps of yore as an important slab of 
dinosaur remains. 

We Are The Works In Progress (Asa Wa Kuru) This handsome 
double LP is a benefit for Japanese relief, and what better way to 
help a country post-tsunami than with post-rock (or something 
close to it)? What’s actually most impressive about this collection 
is that unlike a benefit LP where a bunch of all-stars donate odds 
and sods, or record some corny “We Are the World” (which I 
suppose is being referenced in the title here, which would be the 
only thing approaching whimsy with this release), the diverse 
group of artists here, including Blond Redhead (who organized 
this), Deerhunter, Terry Riley, Interpol, and Four Tet, record 
somber, reflective pieces, all completely appropriate and 
thoughtful about the mood and theme of the project. Most are 
instrumental (the cinematic Broadcast track is an exception), and 
even the high bpm electronic dance thing by John Maus feels 
somehow solemn. 

Werewolf’s “Sobering Up the Wolfman” (Cassette Deck) Ugly- 
angle rock 'n' roll that features pelvic-bom lupine howling so 
harrowing and powerful it would make Teen Wolf miss his free 
throws. 



Ward White "Done With the Talking Cure" (wardwhite.net) 
Wow! We welcome Ward White's whipsmart workmanship, 
willowy warbling, and wellspring of well-crafted words. 

White Murder "Harold's Place" b/w "The Tell-All" 
(whitemurder.bandcamp.com) What could improve funky, near 
no-wave punk with hypnotizing lady unison singing (ala B52s, 
with a hint of aggressive monks thrown in)? How about a 
screenprinted gorilla sleeve? How about the girls saying the "P 
word 76 times on the b-side? Oh yeah! 

White Mystery “Blood & Venom” 

(www.whitemysteryband.com) When Alex White first hit the 
scene it was her youth that made her stand out: a tiny teenager 
playing gutsy guitar and leading (and composing for) brilliant 
trash rock bands like a burly veteran. And it wasn't just her actual 
youth that was awesome, it was her youthful attitude. Though she 
commanded stages she also conducted herself with refreshing 
positivity and innocence: a gee whiz kid in a pottymouth man's 
game! But as fans of Jordy, Gary Coleman, or that perennially 
changing white little kid blues guitarist with news stories about 
him sitting in old black men know, being the youngest something 
has an expiration date. When she and her brother Francis started 
White Mystery it was awesome to see a brother sister duo with 
huge red hair flyin' doing their thing, but it was also hard to hear, 
see, or read anything about them that didn't mention they were a 
brother sister duo with huge red hair flyin'. Now you can't blame 


anyone for being young, having good personalities, being related, 
or having amazing hair. In fact you can't blame the relentlessly 
self-promoting band for pointing all these points out themselves. 
But as amazing as WM was, their singles and debut LP coulda 
been better. But with the self-released Blood & Venom the pair 
has finally crafted material worthy of the worthy hype they 
worthily receive. These songs match their charms. Someone has 
to sing about snacks and birthdays and parties and balls, and 
though the tunes on the record have improved since these 
recordings (I've seen the band perform fifty times in the last 
month, it seems, and have never tired of them), barring their 
debut LP's transcendent tribute to taking a walk, this is the best 
stuff they've ever done. 

White Pages "Tour EP," "Demonstration 2011" 
(whitepages.bandcamp.com) This Boston-based batshit crazy 
punk band has a little Massachusetts in them (some Modem 
Lovers vocal slurring) and plenty of East Coast in them (hardcore 
speed drumming is occasionally utilized, though never hardcore 
seriousness), and they definitely make sounds that are fat as a 
phone book. To summarize: I believe they are from where they 
claim to be from and I believe they are well named. And I like 
them. And I like cassette demos being back! 

White Whale "We're Dead" EP (White Whale) , "Widow's Peak" 
b/w "Rats in the Snow" (Big Neck) More interesting than basic 
trashy garage but thankfully not too interesting, if you know what 
I mean. These killer (whale) tracks sound like they were recorded 
inside a whale, taking lesser fish's bones for instruments and 
whale-ing on them! 

Bradley Wik and the Charlatans “Bum What You Can, Bury 
the Rest...” (www.bradleywik.com) I looked up “over earnest” 
and “melodramatic” on “Bradley Wik-ipedia,” and the entries 
were long. But the entry for “pretty damn good singing voice” 
was longer. 

Wild Belle “Keep You” b/w “Take Me Away” 
(http://wildbelle.bandcamp.com/album/keep-you-12-vinyl) 

Groovy drug haze dub vibe dance music for slow skanking and 
late night grinding. There’s also a bit of an outer space thing 
going on and some alluring vocals here, and best of all, the lady 
singer’s last name is Bergman, so maybe they can perform at your 
nephew’s Ska-Mitzvah! 

Wires in the Walls “(new symmetry)” 
(www.wireinthewalls.com) If you like your urban Americana 
with some injection of emo/indie sensibilities and a tiny 
sprinkling of uptown sax, then you will like this better The Wire. 
Andre Williams and the Goldstars "Nightclub" (Pravda) Andre 
Williams “Hoods and Shades” (Bloodshot) During his now 
sixteen-year long comeback, there have been some recurring 
mistakes made by the many bands and labels who have made 
records with Andre Williams. There have been albums that have 
played down to white audiences' expectations of Wesley Willis- 
like "weird black guy cursing for our entertainment," there have 
been records that applied Williams' brilliant naughty streak and 
sly sense of humor to rock or hip hop sensibilities. And 
sometimes either the band or Andre got lazy and just went into 
autopilot, making Andre-esque songs that sound like Andre songs 
but were really nothing special. These two records avoid all those 
traps, though both, to a degree, risks falling into the last one by 
saluting the Fortune/One-Der-Ful 50s/60s-era recordings that 
made Andre immortal (to discerning fans). The five song 
“Nightclub” EP of classy sleazy R&B peaks with an semi- 
lascivious ode to "Hot Coffee" (semi, because some folks get that 
lustful about actual coffee) and on the ominously creepy 
"Nightclub." There's one Gary "U.S" Bonds-esque rocker ("Hard 
Way") that is an odd fit, but it's still pretty good (Springsteen 
would dig it), and on all the tracks Mr. Rhythm's world-weary 
voice finds sparks of wicked glee. The full-length on Bloodshot 
has some surprising greatness - the biggest surprise being that 
Don Was, notorious for over-producing, had a hand in one of the 
most minimalist Andre albums ever. Though still unmistakably 
reflecting on the humorous records Andre made in his original 
heyday, these are raw bluesy street poems, and despite utilizing 
support crew that includes the legendarily soul strummer Dennis 
Coffey (who was, regardless of what was said in the Soul Train 
documentary, the first white guest on the show, not Gino Vanelli) 
and the architect of modem garage grit Jim Diamond, the record 
has more of a vibe of a prison toast field recording than a slick 
studio production. But that’s a deception, as the spare music on 
here is spectacular, wonderfully supporting a six-minute jail-to- 
juke joint epic about Swamp Dogg, that like “Mr. Bojangles” 
relationship to Bill Robinson, isn’t really about Swamp Dogg, but 
I bet it is, 

Beth Wimmer "Ghosts & Men" (bethwimmer.com) She's the 
Beth-st! 

Dan Wolff “Old Fashioned Love” (www.danwolffmusic.com) 
This wolff actually whistles! Bouncy songwriting, Mraz-ish at 
times, and good enough for fans of this stuff, but the Wolff 
whistles puts it over the top in our book! (imagine I just typed the 
perfect onomatopoeia of a whistle of sexy approval) 

Wrnlrd “Silent Night” w / (FSS) The first Christmas record to 
musically express the barren darkness that is the soul of an 
oppressed worker-slave elf in the frozen North Pole wasteland. 


The Wrong Words (Trouble In Mind) These Wrong Words are 
song birds whose awed chirps and strong verbs are more 
charming than Hmong nerds! Basically this is masterful power 
pop without the sad Beatles convention vibe. And every song is 
awesome. 

Rachel Yamagata "Chesapeake" (Frankenfish) If you like your 
singer-songwriting with entrancing singing and stellar 
songwriting then ya ma get-it! 

The Younger Lovers "Rock Flawless" (Bachelor) Who doesn't 
dig the Bay Area decadence/adolescent-ish/bubblegum/punk 
scene? Correct answer? No fucking buddy duzn't luv it! Lee 
rodent-ish than Nobunny, hunkier than Hunx, clammier than 
Shannon, and taller than Vice Cooler, Brontez the Younger Lover 
will not only make you a lover of his vague desperation-laden pop 
but will make you a younger of it as well. 

Arvo Zylo “333” (self-released) He’s 333% weirder than you. 
That said, though this is officially “noise,” it’s some pleasant 
noise, it’s got a nice beat (if an irregular, fluctuating, bizarre, at - 
times-theoretical one) and you can dance to it (sorta). 
BOOKS/MAGAZINES/ZINES 

Amazing Grace by Aaron Cohen (Continuum) That the 1972 
double-LP live gospel album Amazing Grace is Aretha Franklin’s 
best selling, despite not containing any of her canonized classics, 
is no surprise. I can’t really think of any other successful Aretha 
record that feels like a cohesive album. Despite her rise to 
superstardom overlapping with the Sgt. Peppers-e ra of album- 
oriented concept art grandness, Franklin was really a singles 
artist, though she’s rarely thought of that way because “singles 
artist” implies some kind of pop/ AM radio/bubblegum/Dick Clark 
fleetingness. Her hits don’t brand her as a Top 40-chaser because 
Franklin’s remarkable voice imbues the weight, depth, and 
profoundness of another artist’s double album into three minutes. 

So it’ makes sense that the church-trained vocalist achieves full- 
length glory when she addresses something bigger than herself, 
mortal love, and the music industry. The spiritual/political 
(though still personal/familial) Amazing Grace was amazing and 
graceful because Franklin was returning to the church in a big, 
sincere, loving way, and as Cohen argues, she is accepted by the 
pew-sitters mainly because Rev. C.L. Franklin’s daughter truly 
never left. One of the most straightforward explorations of an LP 
in the 33 1/3 series of brief books (each devoted to an iconic 
album), Cohen explores the recording process, talks to the 
surviving musicians (though not Franklin, herself) about the 
technical and conceptual aspects of the recording, and goes 
through the album track by track, giving critical, historical, and 
technical info. However, the book never feels dry or record- 
collector centric. Maintaining a casual, short tangent-amenable, 
lively tone, and folding in a meticulously researched history of 
gospel music (with Franklin legitimately connected by blood, 
love, or professional experience to every major player since the 
genre’s birth), Cohen makes his experience as an editor at 
Downbeat (and his obsessions with gospel music) count. The 
author has crafted a study of one of the greatest recorded 
examples of praise music that is, indeed, praiseworthy. 

Askew Reviews #15 (www.askewreviews.com) A few reviews, 
some new fiction views, the true food news... plus a brutal 
prostate exam nightmare. 

Awesome Future by Robnoxious (Microcosm) Robnoxious's raw 
comix turns an earnest, optimistic, punk/hippie hybrid eye 
towards life, health, friendship, biology, intolerance, animals, 
humans, and family. And he's very good a drawing a chicken 
riding a bicycle. (And pretty good at drawing a pickle riding a 
skateboard). 

Bent Spoon Blog satchel of goodies 
(http//bentspoon .blogspot.com, c/o Ross Priddle #402 734-2 Ave 
NW Calgary AB T2N 0E3 Canada) It’s hard to describe all the 
glorious mail art weirdness I received form the spoon benders, but 
Xeroxes of inky art, collage, abstract text, sweet drawings, clip 
madness, poetry, some occasional actual words that made 
sentences, and anarchy added up to some psychedelic paper 
consumption that did not involve licking anything. 

Betty Paginated, A Dash of Jones, Rogue, grunted warning 
(bettypaginated.blogspot.com) What I genuinely love about the 
Australian zine Betty Paginated is that it makes me a better man 
by teaching me the art, virtue, and superpower of shamelessness. 
Dann and his lovely wife Helen write about the things they love 
and they never apologize for, or even consider that they are 
supposed to utilize some filter when, lusting over pom stars, pop 
stars, or even kiddie TV hosts. And while it has always been one 
of my best sources for cheesecake and nudie photos, the true 
shamelessness occurs when Dann goes on at length about his 
gloriously geeky comic book fandom. I recently received a 
thinner, black & white, new zine from Dann called Rogue, which 
is great, has the same spirit as BP, but maybe is a bit more 
focused with shorter, punchier pieces, and may have a few less 
titties, but not so few that you could read this on the bus. D&L 
also publish a zine, A Dash of Jones, about their two lovely kids, 
and though folks rarely have the self-awareness not to bore you 
with a slideshow of baby pictures or a blog of diaper changes, the 
Lennard's winning personalities make you love their precocious 
kids through oversharing. I'm pretty sure Dann apd Helen do not 


do Grunted Warning, but since it is an Australian zine with some 
apparent connection, I’ll include it here. Not much to say about 
this fun read except that it's a zine that is noble and proud as it 
collects gruesome violence clippings and odd cheesecake 
clippings (pretty girls in hot dog eating contest, nude bicyclists, 
etc.) And thanks to Dann and Helen I feel no shame ogling and 
chuckling! 

Blue Okoye #1 by Uzodinma Okehi ($1, okehi@hotmail.com) 
Neither fish nor fowl, this hard to pin down zine features 
fragments of stories that utilize vivid, gripping writing, and 
intriguing ambiguity. These are coupled with a few muscular, 
Kirby-esque comix illustrations, and plenty of inky, abstract, 
chapter headings/design blocks. Not sure where this goes next, 
but I am sure that I like this kind of confusion. 

Burn Collector by A1 Burian #15 (Microcosm) Fuck it, I’ll say it. 
Burn Collector is better than Cometbus. Sue me, zine world. 
Chicago and the State of Illinois - Cool Stuff Every Kid 

Should Know by Kate Boehm Jerome (Arcadia) When I was a 
kid the Guinness Book of World Records was modeled after a 
sleazy pulp paperback and you read it for the grainy freakshow 
pictures of the fattest, tallest, and shortest (and fingernail -iest) 
people on earth. Today it, and it’s Scholastic knockoff, are both 
slick, bright, hefty tomes with flashy, design featuring big glossy 
photos and dynamic layouts declaring such children-shouldn’t- 
give-a-dam stats as box office triumphs. And kids LOVE IT! So 
this guide to Chicago and downstate attractions borrows that 
flashy approach, YELLING THAT 24 MILUON PEOPLE VISIT 
THE FIELD MUSEUM and showing a GIANT CHICAGO HOT 
DOG PHOTO\ Also notable is the way they mix awesome rural 
images with familiar Chicago landmarks. And I’m sure kids will 
dig it a lot. I remember as a twelve year old finding a dusty, 
newsprint booklet from the 1920s in a used book store that listed 
Chicago downtown buildings and local venereal disease statistics 
and thinking it was then greatest thing ever, but I guess you have 
to be from the generation that knew by name the fat twins on the 
minibikes in the Guinness Book (Billy and Benny McGuire) to 
appreciate that kinda stuff. 

The CIA Makes Science Fiction Unexciting #6 (Microcosm) 
Abner Smith’s in-depth, sometimes sympathetic biography of Lee 
Harvey Oswald deviates a bit from some of the more extreme 
titles in this series as the writer uses a casual, conversational tone 
to soberly process and present the voluminous available info on 
Oswald. He fans the flames that have burned in countless 
conspiracy theorists, but Smith never drinks any particular 
Konspiracy-Ade himself. Also, in this book it’s the FBI who 
comes off as more stranger-than-fiction than the CIA. 

Dagger It 44 (daggerzine.com) Dagger? I dig ‘er! 

Dirtv Deeds - Mv Life Inside/Outside of AC/DC by Mark 
Evans (Bazillion Points) You might think a thick book by the bass 
player of AC/DC who was only in the band two years might seem 
like a minor work, more of a personal memoir (or indulgence) 
than an important look into one of the biggest rock bands ever. 

But you would be wrong. I already have two hefty AC/DC books 
weighing down my shelves, and I can honestly say I got fresh 
insight into the feel and dynamic of the band from this. That 
Evans was in the band during its most crucial years, when their 
best material was recorded, and they rose to superstardom, helps 
quite a bit (though Australians already had an AC/DC album to 
call their own when Evans joined, the U.S. debut is mostly 
comprised of tracks with Evans... including “It’s A Long Way to 
the Top,” so there’s a nice recounting of the history of that 
infamous bagpipe solo here). That Evans seems to be a natural 
storyteller, likely honing these stories for decades in pubs with 
pals, doesn’t hurt either - the flowing, conversational style, and 
the confidence that lets him tell even wild sex stories without a 
braggart’s sense of exaggeration makes this an easy, intriguing 
read. And if those elements weren’t enough, having a body flying 
every ten pages or so, either via fistfight, suicide jump, concert 
riot, or mini-orgy, certainly sweetens the pot. Evans was in a band 
of brothers who clocked ridiculous road time and played 
countless rowdy, lowly gigs during their long way to the top, yet 
he doesn’t portray them as super close, and it’s believable that 
this wasn’t a misconception he had due to his only being there a 
short stretch: Angus Young, though consuming sweets and 
tobacco like the naughty school kid he dressed as, avoided booze 
and drugs, so didn’t go out drinking with the guys, and Bon Scott 
was considerably older than the rest and had his own age- 
appropriate running mates. But despite some distance, Evans 
really knew the personalities of his bandmates, and the anecdotes, 
glories, and downfalls (there’s some legal gag order on discussing 
all the ins and outs of his exit from AC/DC, though the actual 
firing - Angus said they needed a bassist who could sing backup 
- is done by the band in a brotherly, communal manner, not left 
to managers or poison phone calls). To Evans’ credit, however, 
his raconteur-ship allows for his early years pre-band and the 
brief post- AC/DC chapters to be just as compelling. For those 
about to read, we salute you. 

Do You Hear That Beat: Wisconson Pop/Rock. in the 50’s & 

60’s . On That Wisconsin Beat . Understanding and Using 
Chords . Understanding and Using Scales and Modes by Gary 
E. Myers (MusicGem) Myers’ epic books differ from many 


regional discography books that too often limit themselves to 
garage rock, rockabilly, or R&B. Myers’ books look to see if 
anyone was bom or lived in Wisconsin and then he’ll tell their 
story, regardless of genre, and be they well known stars like A1 
Jarreau, Dave Dudley, or Boz Scaggs or great unknowns like 
Speedy and the Alka Seltzers, Barney Gugel, or blind whistler 
Fred Lowrey. The research here is phenomenal, and when there’s 
narrative or biography to be found it’s included in brisk, 
interesting form. Most of the time it’s just discography or band 
personnel, but I’m sure it was tireless effort just to track this stuff 
down. The first volume ( Do You Hear That Beat ) chronicles 
regional acts, tells the story of Cuca, the state’s most prolific label 
and recording studio of the era (which was originally named 
Swastika Records!) and features an in depth look at Milwaukee 
music history. The second volume features hundreds of additions 
and updates and corrections, adds listings for non-Cheesehead 
artists who recorded for Wisconsin labels, and has way better 
photo reproductions (Man are there some good photos in these 
books!) My measure for any of these is always to look up my 
favorite artist who I think I know about and see what I learn. 
Well, the dense, three page entry on Harvey Scales is spectacular, 
listing 27 records, most of which I’ve never seen, and no photo, 
which was amended with a great shot in volume 2. So 100% 
endorsement! Myers also published two very clear and easy to 
use music theory instruction manuals, in hopes of fostering 
another 400 bands for volume 3! 

dream whip issues 1-10 (Microcosm) Bill Brown’s ...I want to 
not say dreamy because it’s redundant, but I can’t think of better 
word... 90s zine featured tales of travels, reflections on America, 
and lotsa personal brain ramblings, all expressed through raw 
comix, straightforward, but poignant, handwritten prose, zine-ish 
Xerox layout, and inky illustrations. This brick of a compilation 
of that decade’s ten issues is extra awesome because it has an 
index! 

Dwelling Portablv Collection #5 (Microcosm) I’m sure 
somewhere in these densely-typed, information rich guides to 
surviving and thriving in relative comfort in any situation (off the 
grid, houseless, camping, squatting, post-apocalypse) she tells 
you how to keep your Dwelling Portably zines dry and safe, as 
that seems to be the most important thing you need to do. 

8-Track Mind Magazine #101 (russellforster@hotmail.com) The 
legendary, enigmatic, strange zine returns, but this time instead of 
pondering an obsolete musical format, they have some of the 
greatest figures from the golden age of zine publishing (present 
company notably - and slightly offendedly - excluded... though I 
do appreciate anyone not asking me to work) to ponder the fate of 
the perhaps obsolete reading format known as the printed zine. 
Both abandoners of print (Kim Cooper of Scram, Danny Plotnick 
of Motorbooty) and stubborn holdouts (Lance Laurie of Snackbar 
Confidential and Joe Carducci, who uses his blog to workshop his 
future books) are invited atop the soapbox , as well as 8-Track 
Mind all-stars of yore (some of whom work the conversation back 
to magnetic tape). This actually may be the best ever issue ever of 
8TM, as it often was just an extended letters section, with the 
editor turning over the pages to the interesting folks who wrote in, 
but here, by making everyone stay on point, he has his fascinating 
friends make some powerful cumulative arguments. 

Everything Dies #7 by Box Brown (Microcosm) If I’ve said it 
once, I’ve said it 100 times... polytheistic creation myths need 
more KISS makeup and beaver shots! Inky awesome comix 
goodness! 

Gaylord Phoenix, Foie Gras by Edie Fake 
(ediefake@gmail.com) Gaylord Phoenix is a narrative-esque, 2- 
colored, dream-like (nightmare/wet dream mashup division) art- 
gasm of a mini-comic that takes Fort Thunder aesthetics to a new 
visual-symphonic plane: when the semi -castrated, cutting 
fetishitst (?) monkey/buckethead man (??) enters a garden of 
erotic Hindu mysticism whatsamacallits (???) it looks better as 
anything you've ever seen on a piece of paper in your life — 
guaranteed! The Foie Gras one is drawings of shrimp, cheese and 
chickens. 

Hack: Stories from a Chicago Ca b by Dmitry Samarov, Aloes - 
The Definitive Guide by S. Carter, J.J. Lavranos, L.E. Newton, 
C.C. Walker (University of Chicago Press) When I first saw 
Dmitry hanging out in rock clubs soberly and intensively drawing 
the bands during their sets I thought maybe he’d be a new 
Chicago rock scene “character,” like Thax with his poems or 
Aadam with his taping or Sharkula with his CD-Rs. But to say 
Dmitry has proven to be more than Chicago’s answer to Beatle 
Bob is an understatement. The full-time cabbie is also somehow a 
fulltime blogger (mostly about his cabbie experiences), a full time 
painter’ (he seems to have a dozen shows a year of his amazing 
works, most recently still life portraits of books), a writer with 
several columns (included one on the White Sox), a WLS late 
night caller, and a good dude. Whew! This book collects 
Samarov ’s portraits of shameful and/or noble and/or weary and/or 
drunken Chicagoans, a few memorable tourists, and our dark, 
sometimes snowy, good-and-bad accommodating city. He paints 
these vivid pictures through both expressive drawings that 
manage to have a gestural looseness and architectural weight at 
the same time, and through written vignettes that are insightful, 
heartbreaking, and deft in balancing a nonjudgmental deadpan 


with an insult comic’s incisive ability to find the caricature 
elements of real life people. I have read several (mostly self- 
published) books by cabbies, and generally they think the best 
stories are the ones with spectacular danger, sex, famous folks, or 
chaos. Samarov, like all cabbies, knows that the gig is about 
boredom, tedium, and the challenges and joys of the mundane 
realities of life. His pieces find the beauty and truth in non- 
adventures and nothing-happenedness. 

The Heat and the Hot Earth, Hey Hey Lonesome by Adam 
Gnade (Eberhardt) I recently heard that all the characters in John 
Hughes films were supposed to live in the same neighborhood. 
The Home Alone house was next to Ferris Buehler’s house was 
across the street from the Griswolds, and across the wrong side of 
the tracks lives Andie and Duckie. I mention that because it 
seems like in all of Gnade’s books the SoCal youth that negotiate 
the world are friends and associates across titles. These two 
novellas (the latter the first Tumblr-core piece of literature) 
forward Gnade’s poetical prose style, and may someday make a 
great movie. With McCauley Culkin pumping his fist! 
home sweet home grown by Robin Jasko (Microcosm) After 
opening with some compelling arguments about the financial 
benefits of growing your ownv eggies rather than buying organic 
stuff from the co-op, Jasko delivers an outright basic, easy to 
digest, sweetly and succinctly described How To/d.i.y. guide to 
growing whatever you want in your garden/windowbox/old 
bookcase/whatever. The lovely b&w illustrations by Jennifer 
Biggs make the whole thing a bit of a hippie/Whole Earth-ish 
vibe, but that’s appropriate and actually kind of awesome. 

The Icon. The Memoir by Flavor Flav (Farrah Gray Publishing) 
Like his reality show persona, this book may not actually be that 
good, and the things FLav says may not be the most pleasant, but 
something about his personality is so likable that it all kind of 
works out. The most interesting aspects of this book involve the 
rather unpleasant reality of Flav’s financial situation and life 
during the Public Enemy said days. As soon as he was off tour the 
money would be gone and he’s be a low level drug dealer, riding 
his bike. What’s most disappointing is that he never really 
answers his critics who say his reality TV persona is a throwback 
to minstrelsy - he says how upset he was that Chris Rock said he 
should be killed, but never addresses why Rock said it. But in the 
end, though FAR from a literary classic, you’ll like Flav more 
after reading this modest memoir. 

It’s So Easy + and o ther lies± by Duff McKagan (Touchstone) 
The former Fastback who went on to become Guns n Roses’ 
bassist, and a hard drinker who seems pretty sure the Simpsons 
producers told him that their fictional beer was named for him, 
Duff lived it ruff in the years following the phenomenal success 
of Appetite for Destruction. What’s probably most interesting 
about this book is that it’s an addiction diary/memoir told from 
such a sober/removed perspective that, while still painful and 
honest, it’s neither boastful nor blurry about the facts of the 
ridiculous alcohol consumption that ravaged his body, and the 
cocaine he took primarily because it allowed him to stay awake to 
drink more booze. What’s classy about this book is that 
McKagan, the punk rocker of the Roses, who you’d expect to 
have d.i.y. integrity, is brutal in his tales of his own fuck ups, but 
does not really engage in dirt dealing on his famous bandmates. 
Sure, he mentions all the famous mischief and mayhem Axl 
caused (already public knowledge) and might drop the word 
“dictator,” but he’s pretty respectful and discrete, and portrays his 
colleagues as caring about his well being (and any humanizing of 
Mr. Rose at this point is interesting). It’s interesting to learn that 
Appetite took a year to peak on the charts, and that slow ascent 
meant that the band, at their artistic and commercial peak, were 
actually still slogging it out like low budget also-rans, and the 
road tales are more gritty and down to earth than you’d expect. I 
had forgotten about them coming to Chicago to write Use Your 
Illusion. I wonder if his bad memories of Wrigleyville will keep 
Duff from singing “Take Me Out to the Ballgame” in the Cubs 
broadcast booth? 

Kicksville Confidential (Kicks Books/Norton) To celebrate their 
25 th anniversary Norton Records got ink-slinger Avi Spivak to 
illustrate the surreal history of their label and to tell the tales of 
the sublime stars that make up their all-star, all-scarred roster. If I 
have not expressed this enough times, Norton Records is one of 
the greatest label in the history of groove etching, and the only ill 
will I hold towards it is that its success led to the cessation of 
Kicks magazine, my all favorite rock n roll publication, whose 
inspirational, jaw-dropping, splendid 7-issue run has as much to 
do with Roctober reaching 50 issues/20 years as anything else on 
earth or in Heaven. What makes Kicks/Norton so boss is that they 
are all about championing characters, and good characters make 
good comix, so this is a pretty posh periodical. Highlights include 
Norton’s Billy Miller recalling Dolemite’s dole-a-mightiness 
saving him from a beatdown, and Del Shannon schooling him at 
pinball. We see Norton Queen Miriam Linna fining an Arthur Lee 
pre-Love demo in a box of garbage lounge band tapes, and we see 
Sky Saxon hiding from the cops by singing onstage with the 
Norton house band, the A-Bones. We marvel at Screaming Jay 
getting in a street fight with Esquirita, and finally get to see the 
tale of Hasil Adkins eating the Andy Warhol soup can brought to 
life in glorious black n white! There’s T. Valentine scaring his 


cab riders, Question Mark confounding everyone, and Andre 
Williams getting sinning with Ike Turner. If you know who these 
oddballs are you will be thrilled to see them in inky richness that 
would make R. Crumb trade in his jazz 78s for teen garage band 
acetates, and if you’ve never heard of these cats, the playful 
presentation, dynamic art, and thrilling stories here will quickly 
have you hooked on the strangest stable of stars ever assembled. 
It’s enough to make me not miss Kicks for na hour! 

Local Comics #68 (BY MICHAEL GOETZ) Pun-ishing but 
punny puns tastier than a sesame street pun that you could buy at 
a pun shop, but there might be a 3-day wait period because of pun 
control legislation 

Lucifer by Randy Pratt (www.randyholden-lucifer.com) Lucifer 
is a 600 page novel about the lengthy, monumental career of the 
greatest heavy rock band of all time, the fictional Lucifer. But the 
reason rock fans may dig this book is that ‘fiction’ is less accurate 
than ‘historical fiction,’ because author Pratt’s intimate 
knowledge of/friendships with classic rock icons means that this 
book weaves together so many details and incidents that music 
geeks will appreciate that it’s the equivalent of an exhaustively 
researched period novel about Kennedy, Lincoln, or 
Churchill... it’s just that this one uses extensive knowledge of 
more important historical figures: it’s the likes of Randy Holden, 
Syd Barrett, and Tom Jones that pepper the adventures of Lucifer. 
Considering the protagonist’s sexy ladyfriend, this work also 
brings to mind FanFiction (the subculture where sci fi and TV 
fans write stories that often have the crew of the Enterprise or the 
cast of Bujfy having lots of intercourse) or even Forest Gump, 
with the hapless Jenny screwing her way across Twentieth 
Century history (though Lucifer ’s Whilma enjoys more triumphs 
and dignity than AIDS-ravaged Jenny did). The naughtiness 
climaxes at a sleazy 70s party where Lucifer confronts the Rat 
Pack, with Of Blue Eyes calling them fags while famous porno 
chic adult film stars orchestrate a writhing orgy around the 
confrontation between the icons of two eras of musical cool. In 
this scene we get a little bit of Sammy admitting he doesn’t get 
heavy rock, but wishing he did cuz the friendliest Rat Packer 
wants to be hip. Sadly, for Sammy -philes like myself, in the 
book’s other insane cultural confluence scene (where actual Elvis 
conducts the first Elvis-overseen Vegas wedding of our romantic 
leads) Sammy is not with the Rat Packers. Pratt has worked with 
countless hard rock bands over the years, and many of them make 
appearances in these pages (including Cactus, a fine band only a 
hardcore, balls-out rock fan would include), and I’m sure he’s 
read hundreds of musical autobiographies, because this definitely 
reads like one of those. But for 600 pages to sustain quality you 
need some literary chops, some Jonathan Lethem or Michael 
Chabon action, not the equivalent of I Am Ozzv or Sex Money 
KISS . Which doesn’t mean obsessive rock fans shouldn’t read 
this, they will definitely enjoy the absurd grandeur and the fantasy 
namedropping of this alternate history (Lucifer’s influence, which 
despite the name is surprisingly wholesome and angelic, is used 
to redeem a number of doomed rockers), but you won’t be able to 
read it in one marathon session. 

Magnet (www.magnetmagazine.com) Magnet is back! I am 
always bummed when a music magazine ceases publication, and I 
can’t say that I’m always excited when they re-launch 
publication... because I have no point of reference, that’s just not 
something that actually happens... til now! I was trying to figure 
out why indie rock coverage in Magnet seems so different than 
indie rock coverage on Pitchfork, which essentially cares about 
most of the same bands and records and news (both love the 
90s!). Then I realized that 1). Glossy magazine photos look cooler 
than online photos, and 2., Pitchfork has always considered 
mainstream, major label rap music to fit in with indie rock for 
some reason, and Magnet is not having that hippity hop crap. This 
newest issue brings back the intentional asshole columnist who is 
always wrong about everything! 

Mediocre Narcotica Greatest Hits Volume 1 by Chrissy Spallone 
(bibliowhining.blogspot.com) This comic combines Mad 
Magazine-style parody ads, Zap-style underground comix, and 
Thomas Paine-style deception, because after reading these comix, 
which are mostly humorous lyrics for a hardcore band called 
Mediocre Narcotica, I spent an hour looking for the CD for which 
this had to be the lyric sheet, as I couldn’t believe these tunes 
weren’t “real.” The anti-Family Guy screed was so sincere, the 
anti -corporate greed and medical industrial complex were so 
angry, and the pro-apocalypse song was so awesome that I hope 
some unimaginative hardcore band wises up, buys this comic, and 
steals all these songs. 

Molten Rectangle #3, Sensation #1 (genebooth.com) Booth (and 
everyone in his family) take film 
history/criticism/appreciation/spectatorship to the blissful 
purgatory between highbrow heaven (or hell) and lowbrow hell 
(or heaven) with MR' s best-ever collection of essays, articles and 
artworks exploring human interaction with cinema. This issue 
explores a classic theater's history, a classic movie's memorable 
line, an extra's extrapolations, and a movie-cular menu. Best of 
all, it comes with a DVD featuring three shorts that explore the 
cinematic possibilities of improv in very different ways (that's 
assuming the proto-Beavis and Butthead in Danny Plotnik's 1980- 
era Super-8 non-road movie were freeballing their insult 


comedy). Booth and Grace Tran also put out Sensation, a mini- 
comic/mini-women's study cheat sheet about a conceptual 
feminist Wonder Woman which is oddly pleasant, as feminist 
Wonder Woman would apparently do a lot more talking, a lot less 
brawling. 

Monarch No. 1 (www.themonarchreview.org) This is literally 
literary! Though I liked the stories (the best one was about the 
most beautiful girl in Taiwan - the not best one was about Bieber) 
better than the poems, I actually liked the interview with a poet 
the best of anything in this handsome volume. 

Mongrel Zine (www.mongrelzine.ca) I think this is my favorite 
garage/punk zine in the world because they 

interview/review/promote/fuel contemporary garage maniacs/70s 
punks/60s pioneers/underground illustrators/noise rock 
outsiders/people who only give interviews in 
French/witches/inventors/zine making creatures/etc. with a 
Canadian sensibility that combines polite discourse, whimsical 
enthusiasm, a Royal Canadian Mountie's sense of duty, and the 
wicked energy of a hockey riot mob. Latest issue features great 
interview with Quintron and AMAZING interview with 
minicomix artist Colin Upton. And a CD. 

Monkey Squad One comix (by Doug Michel, 

http://www.monkeysquadone.blogspot.com/) What’s exciting 
about this black & white, I assume Xeroxed, minicomic is that it 
is both as ambitious and convoluted with backstories and asterisks 
about past issue’s adventures as any Marvel/DC comic, yet these 
tales of pubescent/pre-pubescent super spies still functions as a 
funny, light read, the way a minicomic should. The tone reminds 
me of the Marvel comic about kiddie superheroes Power Pack, 
but way more fun. Not enough monkeys, though. 



. M onsters J n America - Our Historic a l Ob s es si o n with t he 

Hideous and the Haunting by W. Scott Poole (Baylor) Like 
monster movies, comics, and stories, reading this book that retells 
the history of the United States through its relationships with 
monsters is a lot of fun... and may or may not mean something 
more. The fun is in Poole’s pool of knowledge, and the 
excitement he has in sharing it, connecting research into witch 
trials, sea monster sightings, and Indian-curse animal women with 
slasher flick, EC comics, and horror host ephemera, analysis, and 
jazzy juxtapositions. Not only does this draw on the monster 
magazine tradition of gushing with unexpurgated creature love 
but also the equally enjoyable (for a certain caste) academic 
journal fun and games of using theory, jargon, and training to do 
awesome intellectual gymnastics, made more impressive here by 
Poole forgoing the monster = meaning softballs of vampire sexual 
taboo razzmatazz and other standard metaphors, and going for 
uglier, more intense discussions of how our interest in monsters 
relates to lynchings, serial killing, religious expression, war, and 
“cryptid hunting” (folks who took that Leonard Nimoy In Search 
of... shit too seriously), and everything else from Plymouth Rock 
to Barack. The best thing about the book is the subtext that 
monsters are real. Mwa ha ha ha! Yayyyy . . .academic presses! 
Motorpsycho #25 (http://www.ratbike.org) The only thing that 
could make this motorbikes and garage rock zine better would be 
if they if they started a sister publication called Side Car-azy . 

Mv Friend Dahmer by Derf Backderf (Abrams Comicarts) 
Although he’s done several graphic novels, scores of illustrations, 
and a few great album covers (most recently for Ralph Carney), 
Derf’s main claim to fame is his long-running syndicated comic 
The City. The humor strip, which takes aim at the hypocrisy, 
absurdity, and inanity of hipsters, slackers and other urban 
dwellers, is funny, but considering the thick, even linework, the 
blank expressions on his characters, and the fish-in-a-barrel 
nature of his satire subjects, some readers may be shocked by the 
depth and visual impact of this masterful historical memoir. 
BackdeVf went to high school in Ohio with Jeffrey Dahmer, and 
the future mass-murderer’s strangeness appealed to the future 
cartoonist and his friends. Though (as revealed in the comic’s 
omniscient eye, it’s vision made clear by the author’s extensive 
research and interviews) the private life of the young cannibal-to- 
be was as ugly, dark, and animal torture-ish as any serial killer’s, 
with Derf’s clique Dahmer was social to a degree, entertaining his 
friends (and pulling pranks) with bizarre impressions of the 
disabled, and inspiring the posse to dub itself the Jeffrey Dahmer 
Fanclub. Though alcoholism, repressed homosexuality, and 
bubbling-up murderous urges paint a depressing portrait of teen 


Dahmer, this riveting snapshot of a 70s teen wasteland has several 
rays of light and hope in it, and ultimately Backderf, while not 
sympathetic to his killer classmate, is genuinely upset that no 
adult ever cared enough to see the warning signs. Visually, the 
sterile eyes that flatten out The City add profound depth to My 
Friend Dahmer , as Dahmer’s dead gaze is mesmerizing and 
speak volumes Derf’s gag comix never hinted at the artistic 
capabilities of its creator. The compositions here are remarkable, 
and there is one splash panel - a young Dahmer guzzling booze 
outside his classroom as the oblivious teacher lectures inside, the 
window pane breaking up the word balloon inside to illustrate 
Dahmer’s disconnect... that is one of the most powerful comic 
pages I’ve ever seen. Not only the best graphic novel of the year, 
this is one of the most disturbing and memorable books you will 
ever read. 

The Next Book , Jason $#!t#e@d All Up In..Jloctober, Dudley 
(midasimages.net) Roctober #50 marks the official launch of our 
20th anniversary celebration, which hopefully will include a 
festival, another book, an LP, and more. The release of the 
Roctober book Flying Saucers Rock n Roll in early Fall marked 
the semi-official launch of the anniversary. But the official 
unofficial launch of the anniversary was a few months earlier 
when Jason 

Mitchell/Midas/Shithead/$#!t#e@d/whatevayawannacalhim had 
his retrospective art show in New York which featured the launch 
of three amazing limited edition books of his archival comix. Next 
featured stream of consciousness, semi-druggy/psychedelic 
sketchbook comix that were pretty impressive, the collection of 
comix featuring his drunk duck Dudley was awesome, but best of 
all was a hefty book reprinting all the comix, illustrations, 
concepts, weirdness, and brilliance he's done in Roctober over the 
decades. 45 pieces from over 30 issues demonstrate his 
ridiculously one-of-a-kind style that combines hip hop graffitti 
linework, 60s underground comix vibeology, paying-attention-in- 
art-school technical skills, deceptively astute writing ability, and 
omnivorous pop culture consumption that poops out perfection. 
This is one of the best Roctobers we never published! 

Nix Comics Quarterly #2, #3 (www.nixcomics.com) This rock - 
n- roll-centric horror anthology is a full color blast, and has 
quickly become my fave indie book out there. The second issue 
opens with a gruesome rock n roll fable where an Alice Cooper- 
type and a Marilyn Manson-type face off... and they don’t use 
golf clubs! It is drawn by the great King Merinuk, the Wally 
Woods-ian superhero of neo-EC comics style. By actually having 
a second issue the publisher also fulfilled the promise made in the 
first issue that there would be recurring characters: The 
incongruous (for a horror/rock n roll hybrid book) Bus Stop Ned 
is basically a white version of Harvey Pekar’s Mr. Boats mixed 
with a dementia-addled Duplex Planet character (illustrated 
overheard non-sequiturs that may or may not be profound), and 
the couldn’t-be-more-congruous (for a horror/rock n roll hybrid 
book) unnamed punk rock priest who fights monsters and 
apparently borrows all his clothes from the Ramones and his 
sunglasses from Question Mark and the Mysterians. With the 
third issue NIX finally learns something that every EC fan knew 
before they could read. . .a killer cover is worth its weight in bones 
(although the painted cover by Glen Ostrander is more akin to a 
Warren publication... or maybe one of those Mexican-artist Chick 
tracts). It illustrates a thrilling story (for record and horror fans) of 
a Brian Jones-esque Satan trying to swap vintage vinyl for souls. 
That, some werewolf massacres, more of the recurring characters, 
plus “true” soul tales about James Brown makes this the best 
issue yet DESPITE the absence of Merinuk! But the King is back 
in issue 4, which continues to raise the levels of both the graphic 
excellence (though the underground zinester in me loves some of 
the amateurish scribblings, the slick lines of Ostrander, Merinuk, 
Andy Bennett, and Ryan Brikerhoof are pretty boss) and the rock 
n’ roll quotient, with an in depth look at what exactly happened to 
Quick Joey Small after he went over the wall. Recently they 
announced that they are going to do a reverse-EC, and instead of 
turning their cowboy comics line into horror books, they will be 
launching a western title...kickstart them at www.nixcomics.com 
Oxford American Thirteenth Annual Southern Music Issue 
(www.oxfordamerican.org) Music fans who are not aware of this 
annual treasure, this is the time to figure it out. Oxford 
American's music issue has been concentrating on the audio 
heritage of a particular Southern state for a long while, and this 
year they finally bit off the biggest chunk of state. While 
Tennessee may be the heart of the music industry in the Rebel 
states, because so many writers have adeptly researched and 
discussed the Country cogs, rockabilly roots, and soul such and 
such of Nashville and Memphis, the real challenging state is the 
one where all those soul, country, and rockabillies were bom, the 
one that is so indelibly associated with the blues - a genre which 
has historically had a lot more awful or lazily racial essentialist 
writing done about it than any other genre (even rap music has 
had a better track record, just because so many gifted black 
writers devoted themselves to its coverage and analysis). Taking 
on this monumental task, the editors (like a slugger playing minor 
league ball in the 1040s Cotton State League) hits it out the park. 
The killer cover story is Peter Guralnick’s love letter to Howlin 
Wolf that focuses on two vividly recalled amazingly awkward 


encounters the college-age journalist had with his hero in the 60s. 
Mixing it up, there’s also a great story on early 80s all-black, all- 
square peg punk band Men With No IQs, and tons of wacky, yet 
well-informed Book of Lists-type asides about Mississippi music 
nuggets. The heart of these issues are always the CDs, featuring a 
couple of dozen of incredibly curated, cross-genre tracks, each 
accompanied by a 2-4 page article about the artist/track in the 
mag. This year’s disc features some of our favorite artists: Bo 
Diddley, International Sweethearts of Rhythm, Syl Johnson, 
Travis Wammack, Hayden Thompson, Ruby Andrews, and more, 
but also some unexpected gems like the Hilltops, the Germans, 
Harold Dorman, and the regionally accurate, by birth, Charles 
Wright and the 103 rd Street Rhythm Band (they make a good 
argument in print for including this quintessential L.A. soul man). 
My only gripe: No Men Without I.Q.s on the disc! This issue 
straightened out my crooked letters! 

Pork (Goblinko.com) Sean the Sean's boisterous broadsheet zine 
is quite simply breathtaking - a beautifully cluttered explosion of 
words, comics, photos, jokes, lists, interviews, collages, cut-out 
novelties, craziness and kookitude that unquestionably is right 
about everything: the music (goofy garage), comics (seductively 
strange stuff) candy (all), and culture (1-o-w) they choose to 
celebrate is all killer, no filler representing perfect taste, while 
never being in good taste. This is basically Roctober if we had 
any design sense! 

Pukka Joint Massif (PO Box 2632 Bellingham WA 98227-2632) 
Buy zines, not lattes! Great advice from the most zine-alicous, 
cut-n-pastiest, Xeroxicist review zine alive! 

Que Suerte # Fantasma, # Explosion (www.olafladousse) These 
are the ghost and explosion issues of this spookily beautiful 
international avant garde pantomime comix compilation and if 
you love comix or make comix you NEED to contact Olaf and 
find our how to get a copy of this fly Spanish concoction. 

Rad Dad edited by Tomas Moniz and Jeremy Adam Smith, Rad 
Dad #19, 20, 21 (microcosm) My first reaction to this zine, before 
even reading it, was instincts of disinterest and disapproval. As 
far as the former, nothing is more boring than hearing someone 
talk about their kids, and the hipster parents with a baby in a 
Misfits onesie seem particularly grating. As far as the latter, while 
dedicated, caring, progressive fatherhood is commendable, 
actually commending it seems problematic. That's because men 
are the men of the world (that's why it's called patriarchy), while 
women are marginalized and discriminated against, so even if 
there are situations where a man is a minority or made to feel 
inferior, it feels distasteful to stand up and say "Let's give a hand 
for the dads" or to whine about injustice. When a white person is 
discriminated against by blacks, declaring White Pride may not 
be the best move, and that often applies to Man Pride as 
well. Then I read the zine and clearly the few times my fears were 
confirmed by lesser writers (there's a ton of contributors) it was 
far outnumbered by the interesting, original essays. It didn't hurt 
that the first issue I got was a sex-themed issue featuring a ton of 
topics that genuinely were outside of mainstream, common 
parenting discussions. The three recent issues don't seem as 
radical, even if the current one features intelligent discussions and 
interesting journals about involving kids in the Occupy 
movement. But these are generally good reads, despite one pet 
peeve I have: the regular issues have a lot if short essays that feel 
bloggish, which I guess is OK, but I'm not super comfortable with 
print feeling like printed out Web. The book collecting the best of 
early issues, plus new interviews/features, does not suffer from 
any bloggishness, as each chapter stands strongly alone, and 
builds towards bigger themes, as do concise but insightful 
interviews with Ta-Nehisi Coates, Raj Patel, and Ian MacKaye. I 
was particularly into the section about dealing with teens and pre- 
teens and the discussions of introducing gender and race issues to 
your kids. It's still never as interesting as the author thinks it is 
when they talk about their kids, but these examples are definitely 
not vacation slideshow boring. 

Railroad Semantics #/ (Microcosm) I met some hoboes (with 
their hobo dog) trekking through the Southside of Chicago last 
year and it was awesome. You can make fun of hipsters and 
steampunks and Portlandia caricatures and whatever all you 
want, but even if they’re pretentious or full of shit or doomed or 
crazy or boring, the fact is that if you actually do the part of hobo- 
ing where you hop the train and cross the country you are so 
fucking hardcore you get all the respect from me. That some 
hoboes fetishize the history and codes and symbols and language 
and lore and graffiti may make it nostalgic and precious, but it’s 
still awesome, as this beautifully designed book of stories, art, 
photos, and clippings makes clear. I’m hobo gung ho! 

Razorcake #s 62-66 (razorcake.org) The highlight of #62: 
Obviously having Rev Norb make fun of post-princess- 
pummeling Ben Weasel is like having a Navy Seal sniper shoot 
fish in a barrel, but it sure is fun to read! #64 features a genuinely 
awesome photo of Shannon and the Clams rocking - if Shannon 
isn’t your current rock n roll crush you need to get your wiring 
checked. And #65 has them celebrate a decade in publishing the 
best way anyone could... risking Canadian Ragnarok by putting 
Nardwuar and Geddy Lee together! And #63 is awesome because 
Roctober is all over it! They rave about our new book and 
Roctober contributors put together an amazing history of Tutu 


and the Pirates! If there’s one thing I love about other magazines 
it’s being sort of like this magazine! Which points out something 
interesting about issue #66. In addition to presenting a bushel of 
contemporary band interviews with better layout and graphics 
than MRR has set precedent for, they also slyly let us know that 
they are five times better than us by putting out five issues to 
every one that we put out in the last 10 months! 

The Rock and Roll Alphabet by Jeffrey Schwartz and Chuck 
Boyd (www.therockandrollalphabet.com) This book marries 
amazing photographs from the 60s and 70s by rock lensman Boyd 
with rhyming couplets to make it a children’s alphabet book 
(ostensibly). As a photo book it is unbelievable. James Brown 
fixing a magnificent helmet of hair, Ozzy and Tony goofing on 
stage during a Black Sabbath gig, Marvin Gaye mesmerizing a 
nightclub... nearly every shot, even the live concert ones, feels 
intimate and revealing. And since Boyd had Queen shots, the only 
letter Schwartz has to fudge is X (T-ReX - which is a pretty good 
concert photo, by the way). As a kiddie book I’m not 
sure... there’s nothing wrong with the rhymes but if the kids don’t 
already dig Fleetwood Mac or Aretha there’s not much here to 
convince them. Even the stuff that usually draws in kids is not the 
right images - the KISS one is kind of dark and not vivid enough 
TO have comic book majesty and the beautiful Beatles picture has 
them more as medium-length haired humans, not in their 
cartoony, uniformed (moptop or Pepper’s brigade) glory that kids 
might dig. But I’m not saying you shouldn’t buy this book, it’s 
pretty great. The fact that he has an actual Velvet Underground 
photo should be enough to convince you that this cat had the 
goods. 

Root For the Villain by J-Zone (Old Maid) Underground rapper 
J-Zone opens his self-published memoir with salutes to his two 
grandfathers, one a quiet, righteous man whose archives revealed 
some secret radical writing, the other less of a saint, but also 
possessing a distinct second personality. This schizophrenic 
nature describes the book pretty well. Athough J-Zone’s 
humorous, sarcastic, weary but proud worldview remains intact 
throughout, the book is very much delineated into two parts. The 
heart of it is a devastating account of his commercial failures and 
a “career” in hip hop that kept him in day jobs for decades. While 
there are optimistic tales of his early days apprenticing in studios 
and having sell-from-trunk success with his atypical comic 
compositions, the bulk of his stories are about meager sales, 
disastrous tours (including terrible travel tales of playing to 
handfuls of disinterested folks on the chitlin’ circuit) and 
disrespect. Even his greatest triumphs - European club tours 
where fans and groupies unfamiliar with his work were excited 
just to see American rappers - would be sub-asterisks in a 
successful artist’s memoir. However, there’s so many superstars’ 
memoirs, and their perspectives are always skewed by success. 
How often can one read a completely thorough breakdown of the 
mechanics of the industry as seen from the bottom? Less 
compelling are his blog-like accounts of day-to-day travails, 
which include a fair amount of crass misogyny. But even those 
musings are OK, especially his rundown of the best used record 
buys he ever experienced in his life. Although J-Zone likely did 
better than he would have in his modest career by staying 
independent, I wouldn’t have minded a professional editor 
guiding this project, but of course, no commercial press would 
have taken a chance on something like this, so I’m glad J-Zone 
went for it. Also, he loves his grandma, so that should make you 
buy this book. 

Savage Damage Digest ($7.50 each, write to 
savagedamagedigest@gmail.com for info) The first two issues of 
this massive, magnificent magazine are out, and Corey Michael 
Linstrum should be extremely proud of his hard rockin’ baby. 
First of all, this is a real-assed zine! It’s full of fanatical, 
knowledgeable writing, tons of Xerox-quality fotos and record 
label reproductions, and the glorious miscegenation of pro and 
amateur aesthetics that commercial press abhors. Most 
importantly, the writing and info is awesome, covering the 
trashier side of rock, punk, and garage with obsessive zeal. Issue 
one has an exploration of the “lost” years of Link Wray, his 70s 
recordings (and productions of others, many done in his rural 
chickenshack studio). Amazing analysis, research, and writing 
abound! Issue 2 does the same with Ross the Boss, not shunning 
his punk for his metal, or vice versa. But it’s the features on bands 
you don’t know, including access to the photo archives and brains 
of lost genius rockers that puts these over the top. You will be 
graciously appreciative of being savagely damaged! 

Signals zine (http://signalszine.blogspot.com) A genuinely 
interesting study of shortwave radio, pirate radio, and the anarchic 
joys ofunusual radio production and consumption. 

So Much To Sav: Dave Matthews Band 20 years On the Road 

by Nikki Van Noy (Simon and Schuster) One of the most telling 
things about the book is how clear it makes it that the size and 
devotion and financial commitment of the Dave Matthews Band 
fanbase/fanclub is remarkable. Van Noy is an admitted DMB 
superfan, which means that the book’s gushy praise is sincere, but 
it doesn’t mean that this history/tour diary/love letter isn’t a 
cynical cash in book that turns a less-than-critical eye at a band 
to please the gotta-have-it customers/fans. I’m not personally bit 
by the DMB bug, but I did once spent a half-hour having Charlie 
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Benante of Anthrax try to convince me I should be, so I’m 
minutely susceptible, and I will say one thing that this book 
convinced me of (which may make me give a second listen): the 
dynamic descriptions of the concerts evoke less Grateful Dead 
and more E-Street band, which is a lot more appealing. 

So Raw It’s Downright Filthy by Joshua Ploeg (Microcosm) I 
dug Ploeg’s last cookbook, but I’m not 100% on this one - 
putting a toilet and the word filthy on your cookbook cover 
doesn’t bother me, but I’m slightly put off by the passive 
introduction to this raw food cookbook (“I’m not on a raw diet, 
nor do I recommend it. Actually I think it’s a terrible idea”). The 
recipes are written in simple, conversational language, and seem 
fun and look OK, though they use a fair amount of unusual, not 
cheap ingredients so it’s not like this is a playful cookbook for 
wee kids too young to use fire. I guess what this is is a cookbook 
for squatters with the gas cut off, who can shoplift from a fancy 
grocery store. 

Simple History Series by J. Gerlach (Microcosm) The four titles 
I received (The Spanish Civil War, Hawaii 1778-1959, The Nez 
Pierce Indians, The Congo) are all pocket sized books, 
handsomely printed, but still humbly presented at 50 pages or less 
for $4 or less each. The straightforward written and hand- 
illustrated books break down history to understandable chunks 
with lots of this-so-then explanations. What I think may be the 
real value in these is that though they are not black anarchy-flag 
waving lefty in nature, they are so upfront about the dangers and 
costs of Imperialism and racism that they likely give undeniable 
information that is often denied and excised from Texas school 
board-approved U.S. textbooks, so high school and elementary 
school students need to get this info somewhere. These clearly 
explained history chunks could do the trick. 

The Sovereign (www.thesovnews.com) Billed as "The World's 
Only Truth Newspaper!" this publication considers everything 
else anyone has ever said to be a lie, including A1 Queda's 
involvement in 9/11 ("destruction exhibited all the characteristics 
of destruction by explosives"), the killing of Bin Laden (who "has 
almost certainly been dead since December 2001"), Kurt Cobain's 
suicide (""CIA mind control experiment"), and the undeserved 
bad reputation of pirates ("unlike the Obama Navy of today, 
pirate ships often elected their captain"). I'm not sure if 
contrarianism and dissidence are the same thing, but they both are 
definitely things. And if I was to tell you this so-called periodical, 
which uses heavy metal imagery, cheesecake girlie illustrations, 
and fantasy visuals to allegedly attack Obama was in fact 
published by operatives of the President to weaken the resistance 
by associating them with juvenilia would you believe me? Of 
course not, that's just some crazy conspiracy shit! BTW: The fact 
that this paper is still using a picture of Will Oldham as a 
columnist’s print avatar is still AWESOME! 

The Sustah-Girl Workout Book (www.OnliStudios.com) Over 
30 years ago Turtel Onli began establishing himself in the 
Chicago underground art scene, doing comix-style album cover 
art for local funkster Captain Sky, and assisting local Funkadelic 
cover artist Pedro Bell. He also launched a comic book company, 
which eventually unspooled an African -diaspora superhero 
mythology, featuring characters that included the revolutionary 
Malcolm 10, the brutal diety Nog, and the beautiful, powerful 
Sustah Girl. The best of these is unquestionably Malcolm 10 
because despite Onli being the farthest thing from a comix 
outsider (he’s organized black comic book conventions for years, 
and has mentored countless young artists), he managed to capture 
the vibe of bizarre, obsessive, askew outsider art by using a 
rough-around-the-edges rendering style, and most impressively, 
crafting a script that read like one of Ditko’s self-published Rand- 
ian rant comics, with brutal, out of proportion justice meted out to 
those whose actions and philosophies threaten the community by 
differing from the hero/artist, (hypocritical clergy and black 
fraternity brothers watch out!). This latest book, his slickest to 
date, is not a comic at all, but rather an actual compilation of 
workout tips, health advice, and exercise instruction using 
illustrations of his sexy superheroine to guide young ladies to 
fitness. Again, Onli’s own work is raw, with the weirdest 
anatomy in the book, but the cover, and many of the illustrations 
are done by a generation of younger artists with little interest in 
gritty, gestural linework, which should make this more appealing 
to the kids. Afua Richardson's pristine lines makes George Perez 
look like a slouch, and there’s great art abounding: amongst 
others, Jasmine Dawson illustrates hip hop dance techniques, Kim 
Moseberry promotes jump-rope cardio, and Jasmine Grant draws 
a power fist/red black and green-clad Sustah-Girl taking it to the 
hoop. It’s interesting that most of the artists are women, yet that 
doesn’t curtail the sexy/buxom/skintight comix traditions of 
female anatomy representation. It’s also interesting how often 
they warn about slipping on spilled liquids during 
workouts... someone obviously experienced a Gatorade disaster! 
Tales of Blood and Roses #2 (www.talesofbloodandroses.com) If 
this chilling fiction/poetry /video game review (?) horror 
compilation was a Godzilla foe it would be Gothra. If it were an 
irreverent, controversial Jewish American novelist it would be 
Philip Goth. If it were a Star Wars battle locale it would be the 
Ice Planet of Goth. 


Talk-Action=Q: An Illustrated Histor y of D, Q, A, by Joe 
Keithley (Arsenal) Treat Me Like Dirt: An Oral History of 
Punk in Toronto and Beyond 1 9 7 7:1981 by Liz Worth (Bongo 
Beat) These two histories of Canadian punk paint vivid pictures 
of a great white riot in the Great White North, but more 
importantly, are nice arguments for the value of the state of punk 
documentation. Treat Me Like Dirt follows the now-accepted 
form of historical punk data presentation, the oral history 
tradition, in which a collection of quotes by scenesters are 
assembled in a manner that tells a cohesive, linear narrative 
without much outside narration or obvious editorial bias. But 
prior to this book I could never tell exactly how compelling that 
form was because for all the other oral histories I was always 
extremely familiar with the characters, bands, records and scenes. 
Excluding non-Toronto bands like D.O.A., of all the bands in this 
book I literally own one single - a bootleg of the Viletones debut 
- and have only even heard two other bands in the book. I am 
genuinely in the dark about this scene, these people, and what this 
music sounds like, and I still found the stories, presentation, and 
form riveting. Starting at the dawn of the 70s when a few factors 
converged to help form the Viletones (including an American 
falling for a resourceful Canadian chick, and a Toronto teen 
falling under the spell of glitter rock) a scene was born. For the 
rest of the decade some of the most interesting bands (including 
punk convention challenging acts like spacey Simply Saucer and 
60s-ish Teenage Head), some of the boldest female performers 
and behind the scene figures, and some punk-archtype sex, drugs 
& rock n rollers carved out an interesting community in what 
most of them describe as a pretty boring place. That the author 
was a young outsider and not a participant is impressive, but not 
nearly impressive as how riveted I, as a complete Toronto punk 
ignoramus, was by this book. The other punk archival project 
form that really excites me is the primary source compendium, be 
it the fanzine reprint books or the collections of Xerox flyers. 
While it’s surprising in some ways that a man known as Shithead 
would become such a thoughtful historian, the fact that the leader 
of D.O.A. has kept his band going for decades makes it 
reasonable that a few years back he decided to devote as much 
energy to documenting his band’s past as to crafting new 
materials, and while his biography, and CD and DVD band 
retrospectives were solid, I am most excited about this hefty 
scrapbook which contains some brief text, but mostly hundreds of 
flyers, t-shirts, set lists, hand-written lyrics, ticket stubs and band 
photos to tell the band’s story (and to jar memories of specific 
gigs from Joey Shithead ’s not-so-shitty head). While one theme 
that’s undeniable here is that graphic design was way more 
awesome in the hand-scrawled flyer days of the early 80s than in 
21 st Century, at least Joey’s handwriting never improved! Also, 
though much of this book has the band touring the States and 
abroad, the documentation of the ebbs and flows of Canadian 
punk history makes this a nice companion to Worth’s work. Plus, 
Randy Bachman has the back cover blurb! 

There is a Danger zine ($1, which is ridiculously low — buy this! 
pob 1282 fullerton ca 92836) Reading these tales of travel, 
trouble, and inner turmoil it’s hard tovsee why this is Xeroxed 
and stapled (though exquisitely layed out) and all that other shit is 
in bound and promoted in bookstores. This quality of writing 
should not be of the underground! 

Thinger Dingers by J.T. Yost (birdcage bottom books) Fact and 
fictional comix nuggets about bogus roommates, buried-alive 
bodies, bad-attitude babies, boudoir-bound birds, and booze. Yost 
is the boss-t! 

Truman Bentley Jr newsletter (send $ to 3219 Carden Dr. 
Columbis GA 31907-2143) I got a little lost in the latest batch of 
single-spaced, turn-the-page around, kook-style messianic rant 
mailings from TBJ, but as far as I figure, his prophecy now has 
something to do with cheeseburgers, church-led psy-ops, graffiti, 
Lost in Space reruns, trance states, bedbugs, Lucifer, Holocaust 
denial-lite (it happened, but it might not have happened if...)*, 
psychic vampires, sex dolls as pets, dirtbags, Devo, dada, Jazzy 
Jeff in the woods, night sweats and newsletter worship. And Ef 
the Superbowl! * Bentley’s arguments are all about how world 
govwrnemnts allowed the Holocaust to happen, so while one 
could argue that there may be revisionism, it is inarguably not the 
heinous revisionism of anti-Semite deniers. 

Ugly Things #32 (www.ugly-things.com) Even if you don’t like 
garage music, Anglophilism, long articles, reissues, and thick, 
squarebound periodicals, you have to admit this is the best music 
zine in the world or you are a fucking idiot, a liar, or a fool! New 
issue, with some amazing Paul Revere and the Raiders and Them 
material, is one of the best in years! 

Upheaval Fanzine #14 (upheaval.fanzine@gmail.com) This two- 
sided, one-sheet zine jams thouands of words describing the 
highlights of the international hardcore scene into 11 x 17” and 
the writing is as colorful and brutal as the music. 

Visual Vitriol - The Street Art and Subcultures of the Punk 

and Hardcore Generation by David A. Ensminger (University 
Press of Mississippi) Ensminger is a punk rock lifer, which in 
itself isn’t that rare: though the punk scene has always had plenty 
of tourists and folks going through “a phase,” many participants 
are either so committed to punk’s do-it-yourself ethos, or are too 
damaged or in love with the lifestyle to ever get on the office 


cubicle track. But what makes the author unusual is that he seems 
to be the rare punk not wearing blinders that only allow him to 
see the era he came up in. Though Visual Vitriol has a constantly 
ringing lament about how internet social network culture provides 
a less organic, expressive means of communication than the 
Xerox-generated flyers, zines, and visual art that was the Pony 
Express of past generations, he has genuine respect and interest in 
not only the canonized punk and hardcore scenes of the late 70s 
and early 80s, but also 90s scenes and contemporary scenes, not 
to mention global scenes across eras. This reverence for a wide 
field allows the photocopied punk flyers that are the heart of this 
study to represent decades of expressive, visceral art/promotion, 
and the only thing that could make this collection of art better 
would be if there were more of it... what’s with all those words? 

An English/Humanities professor at Lee College (in addition to 
being a zine editor and playing in punk bands, including one with 
Biscuit from the Big Boys, whose voluminous Texas punk flyer 
collection is drawn from here), Ensminger actually does an 
amazing job addressing both punks and academics in his text, and 
perhaps the most radical thing about the book is that in addition to 
interviews with many punk luminaries, he is using a professor’s 
approach to data collection that is still willing to cite zines and 
underground sources, resulting in a bibliography revealing that 
data from Maximumrocknroll far outweighs info culled from 
academic journals. Combining a social and aesthetic history, 
Ensminger convincingly argues that unlike the posters that 
promoted the 60s music scene, which used florid visuals and drew 
from celebrated art history, the amateurish, cut n paste, raw, 
hand-lettered, imperfect, startling flyers taped to poles advertising 
shows by the Misfits, Suicidal Tendencies, Scream, Limp Wrist, 
and AOF, truly represent a reaction to modem fears and disorder 
in a way that beautiful 60s posters (and to a degree, the 
contemporary screenprint poster scene) never could. 

Concentrating less on specific artists, the author plays down 
visually sophisticated participants in the scene like Raymond 
Petti bon, Art Chantry and Gary Panter, and celebrates the 
inspired, clumsy-fingered teens with rubber cement and 
wheatpaste. When arguing for this art, and positioning it in the 
context of punk’s ethos and history, the book is remarkable 
(there’s actually a whole chapter devoted to a thoughtful 
exploration of skull imagery). Just as impressive, but perhaps not 
quite as integrated into the art book context, are the author’s 
explorations of punk amongst non-white/male/hetero 
communities. While his research, analysis, examples, and balance 
of “the scene” and “The Academy” is on point in these chapters, 
it is a step away from the study of artistic expression that seems to 
be the thesis here. Then again, he did say “and” in the title, plus, 
if he was trying to trick The Man into paying to publish two 
books in one, that’s pretty damn punk. 

Wild Fermentation by Sandor Ellix Katz (Microcosm) On the 6 th 
to last page Katz muses that “The word fermentation has another 
connotation. Ideas ferment, as they spread and mutate and inspire 
movements for change...” While that’s all well and good, to say 
that this book marries food preparation and politics (outside of the 
idea that in our corporate culture any d.i.y. activity is a political 
statement) is a stretch. What this is, gloriously and wonderfully 
so, is simply an instruction/cook book that very clearly tells you 
how to ferment and pickle every famous fermented and pickled 
food, from kimchi to miso to sauerkraut to capers. And like the 
fermented beverages that are not covered in this book (other than 
Ethiopian honey wine) this is intoxicating and addictive! Highly 
recommended for anyone with curiosity, tastebuds and patience. 
Xerography Debt #28, #29, #30 (leekinginc.com) Even if you're 
zine-aphobic, this mag will turn you into a zine-ophiliac! Not just 
reviews, but columns, context, and an awesome "where are they 
now" feature about long-lost zinesters. Plus in her review column 
Liz from Quimby's just revealed that she has Paramore on her 
iTunes. 

Zinesters Guide to Portland , Zinesters Guide to NY C 

(Microcosm) Both of these are being reprinted, and I’ve reviewed 
them before, and they are both cool, but I’m not gpoing to go into 
them too much other than t point out this is the fifth printing of 
the Portland book and they printed 10,000 copies! Portland loves 
zine-aesthetics! It may be the punky, no budget zine capitol of 
America! 

Zisk #20 (POB 469 Patterson NY 12563) Lotsa White Sox in this 
issue (Disco Demolition, Ozzie Guillen eating meat, Oscar 
Gamble’s natural, and some Joel Skinner jonesin’, not to mention 
the zine’s name) making this the most sox-sational issue 
ever. . .and we needed it! 

movie;s/dvds/video games 

Ray Charles “Live in France 1961 (Eagle Rock) This stunning 
DVD features two full sets from the Antibes Jazz Fest in summer 
1961, plus excerpts from two other shows at the fete. Shot in 
beautiful 16mm by a French crew, and apparently shelved for 
decades, this is incredibly beautiful, not just because Charles was 
at an artistic apex (and the sound and performance are brilliant), 
but also because it is filmed in such a stunning manner. Though 
classic and classy, it would be hard to say Charles was not 
modem, but so many of these images - long shots of the entire 
tuxedoed band, standing at attention behind their music stands - 
look like they could be from a Soundie from the 40s. But there’s 


also a lot of really dramatic closeups, and some dynamic 
shadows, and a few camera movements following solos that 
reflect the best jazz films of the 50s and 60s (especially the 
awesome shots of David “Fathead” Newman’s flute solos). In 
fact, some closeups are so close up you wonder if they were 
getting nearer to Ray’s face than they would a sighted singer (and 
I’m certain if he knew they were shooting his under the piano 
pedal pumping he woulda pulled up his socks, or worn garters). 
There’s also very little of that French thing where they exoticize 
the Negro (save for some ass-only shots of the Raelletts). I also 
dig the crowd shots of the young Francs smoking, reflecting, and 
paying rapt attention (and why woundn’t they?). For fans of the 
soul/R&B/rock n roll/country side of Ray, this is a fairly jazz 
heavy collection, especially the instrumental-heavy first set, but 
for anyone that thinks that means it’s less soulful or compelling 
you’re nuts. The second half of the second set gets way more 
gritty and R&B-centric, especially the riveting “Tell the Truth,” 
(introduced as “Be Honest About It”) with its honking sax and 
Raellett Margie Hendrix singing like Sugar Pie DeSanto in a 
catfight. A pumping “Sticks and Stones,” follows, and, like three 
of the four dates featured, it ends with “What’d I Say” (all 
versions distinct). But jazzbos, take note: even if you don’t care 
for the crossover stuff, Ray is in such fine form here on the piano, 
and the combo is so tight, that you will be blown away. This is a 
genuinely major, major, major release and I can’t recommend it 
highly enough. 

Copyright Criminals (The Funky Drummer Edition Box Set) 
(Copyright Criminals) Because the producers of this documentary 
about defying copyrights can’t quarrel with anyone downloading 
their movie for free it makes sense that they would package it in 
an edition so deluxe that you are paying for the artifact, not the 
intellectual property. And this is deluxe. In addition to a 2-disc 
DVD edition of the movie there is a 12” EP of Clyde 
Stubblefield, the oft-sampled James Brown funky drummer, 
playing some live, original funky beats to use for your remixes, 
and there’s a hefty set of baseball cards of the rappers and 
remixers and deejays and intellectuals interviewed in the film, 
and there’s stickers, and there’s a big, glossy movie poster. Since 
everything but the DVD and record kinda speak for themselves, 
let me address those. As seen on PBS, Copyright Criminals is 
very impressive for what it is. It’s a love-letter to the golden age 
of sample-based hip hop, and most of the documentary examines 
the cultural weight, artistic merits, and legal issues involving the 
brilliant De La Soul, Public Enemy and Beastie Boys records that 
are both beloved today and impossible to make today because of 
the sample clearance issues that emerged in their wake. By 
hooking up with some brilliant copyright defiant video remixers 
(Eclectic Method) these filmmakers are able to have some 
stunning visual and audio collages punctuate their points and 
flaunt their fearlessness of defying rights asserted by the Beatles, 
Led Zep, and others. And by presenting the ideas intelligently, 
cohesively, and in well-shot interviews with thoughtful folks, this 
is a pretty solid piece of work. It even manages to have a sprinkle 
of fairness by letting some lawyers explain why they are right and 
the Copyright Criminals are wrong, by having a not-surprisingly 
curmudgeonly (in a very pleasant and convincing way) Steve 
Albini tell us why sampling sucks, and by giving the most screen 
time to a sample “victim” rather than a sample maker. Of course, 
Mr. Stubblefield proves to be the perfect protagonist because 
since he wouldn’t get paid even if his hip hop-ubiquitous 
drumming samples were legal and paid for (he was working for 
hire), so he is happy to just get some recognition and would love 
to just be credited, no checks required. The one problem with the 
movie involves what it isn’t: the film doesn’t really get into the 
contemporary legal grey areas that would make it more relevant. 
It doesn’t discuss contemporary “mixtape” culture where even 
major label acts are allowed to flaunt copyright law as long as 
they give the music away free online, it doesn’t get into the pre- 
Internet mixtape arrest of DJ Drama, and it doesn’t really 
foreshadow the Youtube/SOPA/Digital Millennium Act 
brouhahas as much as it should. Which is fine, in that it keeps a 
tight focus on an era and a method of sampling that allows the 
film to be a finely honed, very solid piece, but it also makes the 
movie seem less contemporary than it should be. As far as the 
record of Mr. Stubblefield drumming: if you’re not gonna remix 
there’s not much you need a breakbeat record for, BUT if there’s 
any doubt this record is functional, check out some of the remixes 
utilizing it on the DVD bonus material. Give that funky drummer 
some! Some of what, exactly, is the question. 

Deep Purple “Phoenix Rising” DVD (Eagle Rock) This brief but 
mighty concert from 1975 sees one of the most fan-fave lineups 
of Deep Purple destroy Japan with five mighty numbers, 
culminating is a tsunami -powered version of “Highway Star.” 
Technically this is extremely impressive, with the vivid colors of 
the lighting design and great camerawork capturing the energy of 
the band (the stage lights reflecting in the lens during “Smoke on 
the Water” rivals the Otis Redding Monterey Pop visual 
oomph) and musically this is pretty boss, as it’s great to see 
elusive footage of Tommy Bolin in action. Visually there’s also 
this amazing contrast because glam-era jumpsuits/flowing scarves 
and hairy, dirty ROCK aesthetics. Basically, if you can’t dig 
Purple you don’t love rock, because this is kind of a pure rock 
injection. The half-hour concert would have been enough, but a 


full-length documentary about the band during this era leading up 
to the 1976 breakup is excellent, and an insert booklet with a 28 
page 1976 Record World Deep Purple special section reproduced 
in full is astounding. 

Everything is Terrible! Presents DoggieWoggies! 
PoochieWoochiez! DVD (www.everythingisterrible.com) 
Though billed as a all-dog remake of Alejandro Jodorowsky’s 
experimental passion play cult film The Holy Mountain, only the 
last scene seems to live up that billing (spoiler alert: this film is 
unspoilable, sucker!). That said, to say that the costumed Cruise- 
collecting kooks responsible for the Everything is Terrible 
website have crafted something that moves them several notches 
closer to Jodorowsky/Herzog/Brakage territory and away from 
the Found Footage Festival/Lost and Found Video 
Night/ America’s Funniest Home Videos is an understatement. On 
the shallowest level, they do this by abandoning their mission 
statement a bit. Their phenomenal site usually mildly tweaks 
bizarre footage culled from abandoned VHS tapes, exploring 
absurdity, hypocrisy, and the triumphs of d.i.y. spirit, by 
spotlighting choice nuggets from lost z-movies, instructional 
videos, industrial films gone wrong, and religious children’s 
programming. For this endeavor, unlike their previous two 
“mondo”-style features, that merely compiled their best 
discoveries, they have assembled thousands of clips of movies 
and videos featuring real, computer aided, puppetronic, and 
“furry’-esque costumed dogs, and this time they don’t 
discriminate against mainstream, well-known Disney and PBS 
releases. More shockingly, they even include DVD-era footage 
that never touched the wicked black tapeworm that wraps around 
a VHS spool (I’m looking at you Marmaduke\)\ And that’s fine, 
because this 56-minute masterpiece is a genuine, mind-bending, 
psychedelic, society challenging, culture critiquing, art-achieving 
experimental film. Although much of the content and execution 
may seem as whimsical as their regular fare (a dozen dogs tipping 
their Ray Bans, pooch after pooch on skateboard, a crotch bite 
montage, talking dogs spewing Rappin’ Granny-Ebonies, dog 
cops, super dogs, sex dogs, “Going to the dogs” pun after pun), 
the cumulative effect is something between watching Warhol’s 
Sleep in one sitting and screening Sante Sangre entirely on fast 
forward. The hundreds of hours of manpower that went into this 
will either make you go into an apoplectic rage at the thought of 
watching the inevitable Santa Buddies 2, or will make you want 
to write your dissertation on it. Bad to the bone, indeed! 

The Hollies “Look Through Any Window 1963-1975” (Eagle 
Vision) Whenever I see one of those infomercials with Peter 
Noone, or Smokey Robinson, or Davy Jones promoting some CD 
box set by showing clip after clip of stars lip-synching of TV 
shows from the 50s, 60s and 70s, I always think the same thing: if 
they were selling a DVD of all these clips I’d but that! 
Fortunately, the folks at Reelin’ In the Years Productions dig 
what I’m talking about, and they have released many amazing 
DVDs over the years that present archival video footage from TV 
shows, or rare concert footage, but their best releases are the 
documentary style productions (like their amazing Impressions 
DVD a few years back), that present the stories of the musicians 
through interviews, but then, unlike a typical documentary, 
instead of showing a brief clip of the band at each stage if the 
career, they show full performances from well-known and ultra- 
obscure sources. Because of the band’s involvement, these are not 
proper documentaries, rarely offering much critique or analysis: 
they usually just let the folks tell their own story, and if they leave 
out Behind the Music drama and tragedy, that’s up to them. 
Which is a great way to frame stunning footage. This turned out 
to be one of the most interesting releases in their British Invasion 
series, because, to me at least, the Hollies story was too 
convoluted to really fully grasp. I think of them as the early 
harmony pop group led by (childhood friends) Graham Nash and 
Allan Clarke, but that doesn’t tell the story of the incongruous 
collection of post Nash-exit hits “”He Ain’t Heavy, He’s My 
Brother,” ‘The Air I Breath,” and “Long Cool Woman.” This 
collection has four of the principal band members vividly recount 
their tale, highlighted by live and mimed performances of “Bus 
Stop,” “On A Carousel,” “Jennifer Eccles,” and their psyche 
experiment “King Midas in Reverse” (which they were very 
disappointed to see fail). Live teen performances, irreverent TV 
show appearances with nutty banter, festival shows, home 
movies, appearances on the great German Beat Beat Beat and 
Beat Club shows, and a bunch of guys looking handsome and 
healthy decades later make this collection a tasty treat. I 
recommend a infomercial ! 

The Jettisoundz Promo Years DVD (Screen Edge) How can 
anyone contemplate suicide when life continues, again and again, 
to offer unexpected, genuinely surprising joys all the time. I have 
no idea what t DVD is other than that something called 
“Jettisoundz” in the UK circa early 80s, I assume, made dozens of 
low budget music videos for the most interesting acts in the 
world, and I’ve never seen any of them before or had any inkling 
they existed! Reveling in the three hours of three minute 
masterpieces here I can’t be bothered to go online to supplement 
the meager four paragraph liner notes that only inform me that 
someone had a stroke and that there’s three more hours of these 
somewhere - who has time to surf the web when there’s Psychic 


TV, Toy Dolls, Alien Sex Fiend, Meteors, Robin Hitchcock, 
Michelle Shocked, Raunch Hands, and more! See a theme here? 
No you don’t, because this is an amazingly eclectic bushel of 
bands shot in either live or mimed or dramatic recreation mode 
(Jazz Butcher dancing with Bela Lugosi cutouts for “Meets Count 
Dracula”). In no way hampered by the ultra cheapness of such 
cable access fare as that Detroit show with the Misfits (or our 
own Chic-A-Go-Go), yet not hindered by the sterilizing high 
production values of something like JBTV (not to mention 
mainstream videos), these are just kooky, joyous, strange nuggets 
that had my jaw dropped for the full 200 minutes! Bands I’d 
forgotten (Phantom Creeps), never heard of (Crazy Tim & Sid, 
doing a rockabilly bowling tune), or never thought of in this form 
(the Hawkwind footage is not what you’d expect) thrill! You need 
this strange slab of synergy! 

Neal Morse “Testimony 2 - Live in Los Angeles” DVD, 
Transatlantic "More Is Never Enough" DVD (Radiant 
Records/Metal Blade) As far as the Morse "Testimony 2," to say 
that three hours of swirling semi-symphonic prog epics led by a 
keyboardist dressed like a smarmy Greek waiter is overkill... and 
makes me wish I was listening to Overkill. Though the music is 
no easier on the stomach on the Transatlantic DVD, at least the 
light design is awesome, and Neil's shirt looks better. More is 
sometimes more than enough, and the same goes for Morse. 
Should be named “Neil Less.” 

Roadie (magnolia pictures) First things first: a few minutes into 
this film the hero, a washed-up roadie (which is apparently not an 
oxymoron) enters a Queens dive bar, and sitting at the end of the 
bar is Peppi Marchello of the Good Rats! Though he doesn’t have 
a speaking part, nor does he appear again, DeNiro, couldn’t have 
looked up from his newspaper with weary indifference any better 
than my man, Peppi! And if that ain’t enough, when the roadie 
(for B.O.C., btw, so the film has lotsa their music on the 
soundtrack) gets his high school girlfriend back to his old room at 
this mother’s house, they actually pull out a Good Rats LP and 
play a few songs! I was flipping out! Thusly, I am highly 
recommending this movie on the basis of Rat-titude alone. As far 
as the film, Ron Eldard, Lois Smith, Bobby Cannavale, and Jill 
Hennessy (the Law and Order ADA who did not get chopped up 
in a car trunk) do a pretty nice job with the acting (granted, I 
don’t know what a Forest Hills accent is supposed to sound like, 
so maybe they’re embarrassing themselves), and the story is 
definitely decent. After decades on the road with Blue Oyster 
Cult, the fired roadie un-triumphantly returns home and feigns 
triumph as high school bullshit bubbles up again, culminating in 
chaotic hotel room coke party. Buy hey, even if that’s not your 
cup of cocaine, I hope you and everyone sees this, and it shows 
on continuous loop on cable... Peppi could use the royalties! 
Scissor Girls “Are Dead! Long Live the SG’s” DVD 
(savagelandrecords.com) This is a reissue of an amazing DVD we 
reviewed years ago, finally released on a legit international label 
(from France!), and check out how our original review is either 
proven prescient or worthless by the new release (you decide): 
"This is actually an amazing DVD and I’m surprised to be 
watching it on a DIY CD-R. I would expect that a dozen labels 
would be scratching each other’s eyes out to release this. The SGs 
were one of the most dynamic, important, thrilling bands that lead 
the way into the dissonant, noise no wave scene that now is so 
widely embraced by the underground a decade after the Scissor 
reign. This contains live shows at Chicago clubs (many defunct), 
experimental videos and appearances on local TV shows. Despite 
the lo-fi/no budget nature of this footage, the visually dynamic, 
frighteningly sexy/asexual, ultra-art school nature of the band 
(and the people with video cameras they knew) makes this never 
boring and always hypnotic. 



Spokanarchy DVD, soundtrack CD (Carnage and Rouge) First of 
all - not the best title, as I purposely avoided watching this 
documentary for months fearing it was about a spoken work punk 
rock scene, a concept I still shiver with dread at the thought of. 
Instead it’s the history of the Spokane, WA punk scene, and it’s a 
pretty decent piece of work, thanks in no small part to the scene 
being somewhat unusual and there being a shockingly healthy 
wealth of surviving, great looking video of the late 70s/early 80s 
acts. That the town’s first punk band, Sweet Madness, was not 
particularly punk but rather an arty new wave/post punk act seen 
in perfect vintage footage wearing space age mullets and art-shirt 
uniforms, seems crucial. During the Black Flag/Dischord years 
where cookie-cutter hardcore was defining regional scenes around 
the nation, bizarre art rock and performance goofiness never lost 
its footing in Spokane, where bands like PP-Ku and Mutation 
Sensations (shown dressed up as toilet paper Muppets) were 
allowed to thrive. The only regular hardcore band we see is 
Vampire Lezbos, and even they seem more weird and vulnerable 
than standard moshpitters (in their interviews at least). Assuming 
that this is accurate and not just the filmmakers solely focusing on 
their friends’ bands, this is an impressive trait for the city, and 
explains the nostalgia many feel for the scene. Considering the 
Pacific Northwest has such a history of sloppy garage rock 
heritage with the Wailers and Sonics, etc., it’s weird how non- 
garagey the bands are. Another nice thing about this is, as you’ve 
no doubt noticed reading their names here, none of the bands had 
important national profiles, thus it really is fresh ground being 
tread here. There also is a nice balance between romanticizing (it 
ends with an 80s reunion) and making it clear that small town 
punk life could be hellish (lotsa dreary heoin tales). But just for 
the vintage video alone I highly recommend this to any punk 
history majors out there, and KBD-heads need the soundtrack. 
Taylor Swift - American Beauty (VLF Films) While it’s 
accurate, I am hesitant to say that this film is awful and content- 
free, because 1 am very impressed with its form. A cash-in DVD 
with no licensed photos or music (and only a few seconds of fair 
use re-sung lyrics), and pretty much no actual images of Swift or 
anything about her, this film thought about what the young 
singer’s teen fans would want, and wisely concluded that it 
wasn’t a bunch of middle-aged talking head rock critics or some 
Ken Bums-style public domain images dissolving one into 
another. So instead the film (which is shot with slick, soft focus 
production values resembling a feminine hygiene commercial) 
mixes reenactments of Swift getting positive reinforcement from 
her mom and honest record execs with testimonials and TS- 
history lessons from “fans,” a/k/a cute, but normal looking teen 
girls, and one super hunky young dude. Look for the 
heartbreaking 10-second, one-sided phone call of her Jonas 
breakup, and a scene wear the family computer repairman decides 
to give Taylor guitar lessons, in which the director briefly forgot 
that this wasn’t a porno. 

GUEST REVIEW BY JAKE AUSTEN 

JC Brooks & the Uptown Sound “Want More” (Bloodshot) JC 
Brooks’ run last spring in Bailiwick’s production of Passing 
Strange let the Chicago music scene in on a secret that our theater 
community was well aware of: he’s definitely as much an actor as 
a soul singer. Which brings up the thorny question, is Brooks just 
acting like a soul singer? Thankfully, no answer is needed, as 
R&B music has always been about balancing real emotion with 
clever artifice: that’s why Eddie Kendricks sings in falsetto, not 
truth-setto. So wherever Brooks is coming from, the fact that this 
album delivers functional jams without being derivative or corny 
means he’s as real as he has to be. And since no classic R&B act 
would ever fault anyone for aiming to please, it’s fine that there’s 
a little pandering going on here, especially with the souled-out 
version of Wilco’s “I Am Trying to Break Your Heart.” A far 
more successful (though less demographically calculated) nod to 
local songcraft comes in a faithful cover of the Kaldirons’ “To 
Love Someone (That Don’t Love You),” which sounds like an 
genuine Chicago-style seventies sweet soul blue-light-in-the- 
basement bellygrinder. Brooks’ vocals on this killer cut makes 
you wish he’d employ intense falsetto singing more often. The 
most interesting track here is “Sister Ray Charles,” a theoretical 
canoodling of Gospel-ish organ groove and Velvet Underground 
vibe which doesn’t sound exactly like anything else, but makes 
perfect musical sense. That’s the kind of keeping-it-real stuff that 
makes the listener, as promised, want more, indeed. 

Danzig “Legacy” (Congress Theater, Chicago 10-7-2011) - - 

When I left Yom Kippur services Friday night and headed out to 
see Danzig perform, the surprising number of empty seats in the 
synagogue made me wonder how attendance would be at the 
Congress Theater. On Glenn Danzig’s last visit, the crowd was 
sparse, causing the moody crooner to respond with an average 
performance. Seeing lines snaking down Milwaukee Avenue 
(perhaps that’s where the would-be worshippers went) put my 
fears to rest. Of course, this Riot Fest show was no regular 
Danzig concert, it was the kick off of the four city “Legacy” tour, 
the High Holy Days of horror rock! After years of denying or 
dabbling in his back catalogue, the Jersey devil was finally 
devoting a tour to the material he recorded not only with the band 
Danzig but also with Samhain and his revered hardcore unit the 
Misfits, a band whose music he all but rejected after bassist Jerry 


Only legally wrangled the name away and revived a version the 
band in the 90s. 

The show opened with a 40-minute set of Danzig songs, only 
dabbling in his excellent recent Death Red Sabaoth album. The 
sound at the Congress was predictably muddy, and with the 
pummeling metal riffs and Glenn’s imperfect voice (it loosened 
up into an impressive wail as the night proceeded) this was not a 
musically magnificent night. But Danzig himself, drawing from 
the adoring mass of fans, was an impressive rock soldier, 
enthusiastically going to stage war. He punched the air, threw up 
two-fisted devil horns, and anointed the crowd with half-empty 
water bottles fresh off his unholy lips as he ominously patrolled 
and controlled the stage. 

When the band exited the stage the massive Danzig logo 
backdrop hit the floor and like a pirate ship’s ominous Jolly 
Roger flag, a new canvas arose bearing Satanic flames declaring 
the start of a 25-minute Samhain set. Taking the stage bare- 
chested in a leather bondage mask with chrome devil horns, 
Danzig enthusiastically attacked his old material. And though he 
seemed particularly irritable (the vocal monitor, inefficient 
roadies, the lack of air conditioning, and difficult-to-sing old 
songs all earned onstage gripes), Danzing deftly transformed 
negative energy into rock fuel. The peak of his ire occurred after 
he sang the Misfits-tumed Danzig-classic “Horror Biz” in the 
Samhain set. He followed the lyric “I’ll stick a knife right in 
you,” with demands that someone hand him a real knife, and after 
a reluctant roadie was promised that Danzig would not stab him, 
the blade was handed over, then utilized for some Teamster-esque 
stage maintenance. 



When the Samhain banner was supplanted the Misfits’ Crimson 
Ghost image the cheers were thunderous and the spontaneous pit 
that exploded was the biggest one I’ve ever seen. The Misfits’ 
1980s (and Glenn-free 1990s revival) guitarist Doyle took the 
stage, and while I will never complain about a giant with corpse 
paint, a devil lock, and gay pom muscles playing buzzsaw punk 
rock guitar, the fact that Doyle played in addition to the Danzig 
guitarist rather than instead of him meant the sound was muddier 
instead of sparer and punkier. Couple that with Glenn’s voice not 
having the timbre of his younger days, and the songs really didn’t 
sound much like the Misfits. Which didn’t matter at all! The mass 
of Misfits-tattooed humanity was almost orgasmic hearing Glenn 
present these sacred songs. He did not have to coax the crowd to 
chant every “whoa whoa” and sing every lyric; he couldn’t have 
stopped them. The tremendous energy in the room made it clear 
that the power of the Misfits transcended any sonic realities. The 
22-minute set (which is actually quite a few 90-second songs) 
featured such classics as “Vampira,” “Teenagers From Mars,” 
and the Kennedy-assassination ode “Bullet” (preceded by Glenn’s 
anecdote about being banned from Texas for composing the 
tune). As the band closed with “Last Caress” Glenn found his 
inner -werewolf, and successfully howled the lyrics in his 
trademark croon. When the Misfits banner descended some 
members of the crowd actually booed, before going into a chant 
of “138! 138! 138!” That he had skipped the anthem “We Are 
138,” and the even more anthemic “Where Eagles Dare,” gave 
hope tat perhaps a Misfits-tune encore was pending, but alas, a 
fifteen minute Danzig set, culminating in a powerfully-sung 
“Mother” ended the night. 

As a satisfied, exhausted crowd hit the streets, each was handed a 
sad flyer for the “official” Misfits band’s next area show, an all- 
day affair in Joliet at some place called Mojoe’s , with a dozen 
obscure bands opening, including Stop Drop Remind, Whiskey 
Business, and Bitchfit. 

Glenn wins. 

Hand him a knife. 

Everything On It by Shel Silverstien (Harper) Shel Silverstein’s 
archives are housed in a West Side warehouse, tended by 
Silverstein relative (and music writer) Mitch Myers, who oversees 
posthumous releases, including the best one yet, Everything On It. 
While there’s not a dud in this bushel of poems and cartoons, it’s 
fascinating to note the occasional minutely off-key note, meter 
violation, or so-so punchline that relegated these subversive, 
absurd works to Silverstein’s reject pile. The weakest pieces here 
are better than 99.9% of contemporary children’s authors’ best 
work, as no one was better at combining words and inky drawings 
to convey grotesque excess and poignant melancholy, sometimes 


simultaneously. Obviously the Chicago native, Playboy 
contributer, and songwriting (his best lyric a tribute to Chicago’s 
premiere sculptress: “Plaster Casters casting their 
plasters/Masturbators baiting their masters”) still has some 
serious impact: at my kids’ school his poems are banned from the 
speech fair (though I suspect that has more to do with ubiquity 
than naughtiness). 

GUEST REVIEW BY GENTLEMAN JOHN BATTLES 
Alice Cooper "Asesino" (Warner Bros Mexico... or is it?) Well I 
nearly flipped when I found what appeared to be an original 
Mexican pressing of Alice Cooper's celebrated "Killer " LP...the 
cover reads "Estereo” and the song titles are in Spanish as well as 
English. And the title, well, if s just "Killer" en Espanol. It even 
looks like a much older record so 1 thought I'd scored big. I soon 
found out that it's just a new re-pressing. I bought it anyway. I 
couldn’t tell you if it's a legit release or not but the packaging has 
a lot to do with it's wide-range appeal. The cover instead of 
a snake features the classic red-tinted pic of Alice hanging from a 
noose which was featured in the calendar insert that came with 
the album upon it's original release in 1972. There is also a 
calendar inside this release with a badass picture of the entire 
Alice Cooper Group in gold lame with drummer Neal Smith 
holding a boa constrictor over his head (I've read it was Smith 
who raised the snakes that were used in the band’s notorious stage 
act). This too is a 1972 calendar. You’ll want to put it up anyway. 
Plus the record (sporting the Warner Brothers logo on the label) is 

on cherry red vinyl AND the sound is so good it's. ..sick. It's an 

album that demands revisitation. Most fans know great songs like 
"Under My Wheels" (as close to pure Glam as the band ever got. 
Alice even threw in a few verses of "Suffragette City" in his live 
version much later), "Be My Lover," and "Desperado" (seemingly 
a nod to Eastwood and Peckinpah's ilk but in fact a tribute to their 
fallen ally Jim Morrisson, a very early supporter of The Alice 
Cooper Group). But the real standout tracks include "Halo of 
Flies,” the atmospheric retelling of the James Bond saga (with 
original situations thrown in) utilizes the band's underrated 
arrangement skills. That their later "Man With The Golden Gun" 
was turned down for the James bond movie of the same name co- 
starring Christopher Lee and Herve Villechaize remains a cold 
hard slap in the face. "Dead Babies" was a much maligned 
number but Alice insisted was in fact an anti -child abuse song, 
and it always sounded that way to me, with its spooky proto- 
Cramps guitar and moody bass line (Dennis Dunaway for once 
not sounding like five bassists going at it together - which is a 
good thing. He could have held his own with the emerging Fusion 
scene but WHY?!!). Time hasn’t been kind to "Yeah Yeah Yeah" 
or "You Drive Me Nervous," though both are as good as anything 
on "Love it To Death.” The title track is a twisted psychodrama 
which again could have been used in a film. ..twin Guitarists 
Michael Bruce and the late Glen Buxton get in some of their 
tastiest fretwork here. In the wake of the surviving Alice Cooper's 
group's plethora of activity it's be nice to see the other early LPs 
get the same treatment. 

Black Oak Arkansas (Live, 6/24/11 Beverly Arts Center, 
Chicago) I'm shooting from the hip, all you unhip hipster kiddies. 
Back in the early 70's Black Oak Arkansas' big hits "Jim Dandy 
(To The Rescue),” and "Hot 'n' Nasty” (which even hit the 
jukeboxes, years after it's release), were some of the finest slabs 
of REAL Rock'n'Roll this side of Brownsville Station. Definitely 
disliked and misunderstood in their day, they still briefly hit the 
big time with a slew of appearances on In Concert and The 
Midnight Special. Future President, and fellow Arkansas native, 
Bill Clinton, was known to attend their early shows, and even said 
he aspired to be like their frontman, Jim Dandy, and, in 
retrospect, he was. 

Well, it's 2011. The tumaway crowds are gone (Hell, the VERY 
intimate Beverly Arts Center was only about half-full, but, that's 
the power of non-promotion), and while The Dandy no longer has 
a stallion's mane down to his ass, he still has an impressive, 
gleaming Charlie Rich-platinum do', easily halfway, or more, 
down his ass. One friend dared to ask me if he still had the 
impressive package that is now the "Stuff " of legend. Well, I 
didn’t look at it too much, but the Brother was packin', OK ? 
Apart from an understandable paunch (I think he said he's now 
63, so, that's really not a big deal. I see guys my age, or less, with 
major beer guts pulling beautiful, classy looking women all the 
time. Especially near Wrigley Field), he's actually in pretty decent 
shape, and, besides, the man still displayed the sexual bravado of 
yore by letting his shirt unbutton almost completely during the 
first song. And his voice cried to the heavens, and invoked 
demons. The non-contradictory melding of sex and spirituality 
that has always been their stock in trade was always within reach, 
and used for the good of mankind. 

Was it some heavy shit? What the Hell do you think? It was 
everything Early 70s Hard Rock used to be. From first LP cuts 
like "Uncle Lijah,” "Lord Have Mercy on My Soul,” "When 
Electricity Came To Arkansas,” and, of course, "Hot n’ Nasty" 
(better known today for its break beat) to later nuggets like 
"Happy Hooker,” and, of course, "Jim Dandy" (Jim Dandy 
Mangrum affirmed that Georgie Klein arranged to have Elvis 
phone him. Elvis reportedly told Jim that he HAD to cover 
LaVem Baker's hit, "Jim Dandy,” because he was now on 
Atlantic Records, and besides, the song is really about him, when 


you think about it. Dandy heeded the King's Call, and their 
version was a monster smash!). Original Guitarist, Rick 
Reynolds, and a younger cat who did a LOT of showboating (tho' 
Dandy still works the stage like a man in the desert with no 
shoes), even spilling half his beer on the stage while using the 
bottle as a slide, while holding his axe upside-down. But, one of 
the real show-stoppers was Dandy's tribute to his fallen friend, 
Ruby Starr, the only woman to tour as an official member of 
Black Oak Arkansas, and the combustible screamer on the song, 
"Jim Dandy." She had sexual chutzpah to match Dandy's, but, of 
course, the latter spoke more of the spirit world when recalling 
the former. Dandy let loose with a devastating take on Grand 
Funk's Downer Rock classic, "Heartbreaker" (which I think my 
brother's first band Ear Lick, used to do. You're fascinated, 
right?). Anybody who doesn’t think The Dandy could really sing 
should have heard this very sincere, call to the angels. If you 
could imagine, it was like one of Tom Jones' more emotionally 
wrought moments ("Delilah" or "Without Love,” for starters), but, 
overall, we were promised a good time, and, that's ALL we got. 
Drummer, Johnny Bolin (Tommy Bolin's younger Brother) let 
loose with a battery comparable to (more or less) original member 
(and sole Yankee of the group, but, who cares?), Tommy 
Aldridge, but with his own personal kind of attack. The Bass 
player stayed in the underappreciated funky - by way of Stax - 
Southern Rock groove that is more or less the sole province of 
BOA, and set them apart from most of their peers. He also had on 
the same damn customized western shirt that I was wearing! At 
some point, a Boston Terrier pup made her way to the stage, and 
was running all over the place, though, never tripping on guitar 
chords or being in anyone’s way, so they let her stay. People soon 
cheered for the dog as much as the band. She WAS cute with a 
capital "K" (turns out, she belonged to one of Bolin's friends, but 
talk about surreal!). While Jim Dandy rambled at a rapid clip (all 
good stuff) between songs, Black Oak Arkansas laid down a thick 
and heavy sound, the kind that never goes out of style. Now, my 
good friend, Jeffrey Evans (whom Jack White and Jon Spencer 
should probably be sending checks to), told me he once at a Blues 
jam in Memphis he saw Dandy perform a spectacular version of 
"All Along The Watchtower” which made him forget all other 
versions he'd heard in the past. On this occasion he did it again. 
But, Jim Dandy does it all. THE BEAT! THE BEAT! THE 
BEAT! After the show, most of the band came out, signed stuff, 
hung out with the fans, and told great stories. There was no 
division between the artists and their followers, and that's the way 
it was meant to be. If you're STILL too cool for Black Oak 
Arkansas, especially if you lean toward Southern Culture on The 
Skids, Nashville Pussy, Reverend Horton Heat, or even Antiseen, 
you're missing the whole point. This is music that's way too fun, 
played by professionals, who like to have as good a time as their 
audience. And, that, too, is where the whole thing's at. Want to 
see a really good Rock n” Roll show? Go see BOA at a dive near 
you (or in this case, a truly beautiful venue). 

Freddie Steady 5 "1000 MILES" ep (Steadyboy) I read this blog 
the other day about how The Zombies broke up on the dawning of 
a mammoth hit, "Time of The Season," in 1969. With no band to 
promote the record someone quickly bought the rights to use the 
name and tack it on any available young AMERICAN group... the 
blog states that it was a Texas band featuring ex-American blues 
and future ZZ Top members Dusty Hill and Frank Beard (though 
it appears to be a different, older set of fake Zombies that mimed 
to the hit song on "Memphis Talent Party"). I only bring it up 
because on their newest release The Freddie Steady 5 really 
straddles that line between Texas Hardass Rock n Roll with 
almost Baroque "Zombies" signatures and the kind of Lovin' 
Spoonful "I didn’t have to be so niiiiice you woulda dumped me 
anyway" nice guy sentiments that frontman Freddie Krc spreads 
around like so much Oleo margarine. It doesn’t go on thick and 
heavy but it stays with you. The title track is a tuff Swamp-rocker 
a message of urgency that'd compete with Smoove B. in the 
climbing mountains swimming seas sweepstakes. “Like a Bear 
Loves Honey," as the title implies, is a good-natured laff-it-up 
love song worthy of Johnny Horton and early Conway Twitty. It 
was written for the upcoming (?) Bear Family tribute to bears 
(Not THOSE kind). A solid version of the Late Rusty Wier's early 
punk raver (Recorded with The Wig) "Crackin' Up" keeps things 
in the garage vein proving to the young youngsters, as Ed 
Sullivan would call 'em, you don't need atrocious playing and 
horrible production to deliver the garage goods... the two 
aforementioned songs only appear on the CD version but if 
gambling (or dancing crossing the street hailing a cab etc) were 
allowed in Austin they'll make bet you'll want 'em both. 

Fever Tree “Live 1969” (Sundazed) Fever Tree is so closely 
associated with their one hit (which only reached #91 on the 
charts) "San Francisco Girls (Return of The Native)", that many 
people think the Houston-based group was actually from Frisco. 
Even musical encyclopedia Peter Zaremba, from The Fleshtones, 
once introduced a live version of the song as "San Francisco Girls 

By the Fever Tree, from San Francisco...." But, The Fever 

Tree never even PLAYED in San Francisco (Bill Graham, 
perhaps, thought them too "Teenybopper" or something?) though 
they did make quite a name for themselves on the Sunset Strip. 
While their dalliances with Classical music in a commercial 


Psychedelic vein might seem dated today, this, the last 
performance with original singer, Dennis Keller, is largely a rock 
album. It was 1969, Psychedelia was going the way of hard rock. 
The band manages to straddle the line between the two on their 
only known live recording (which gets a pretty solid 8 out of 10, 
soundwise). Keller's vocals, considerably more macho and 
shredded than on their best known recordings, are 
complemented by the fuzz, wah - wah, sustain and overall crunch 
of the late Michael Kunst on lead and rhythm guitar. It's not too 
far removed from the emerging sounds of fellow Texans The 
Bubble Puppy, or even Iron Butterfly or Steppenwolf. Even the 
longer songs are tastefully rendered, but, if you're not already a 
fan, this album may not change your opinion. Like the recent 
Human Beinz "Live in Japan " set, or the Sundazed live Moby 
Grape collection, this is a rarity that's become an accessibility. 
The show was recorded at Mt. Carmel High School in Houston. 
Can you imagine that?!! But, a lot of established bands played 
gigs like this for gas, grass or ass money in those days. In 
Arlington, Texas, where I went to high school, the only bands that 
played at my alma mater (Looking forward to missing my 30th 
Reunion) did Journey or Kenny Rogers covers. Their foot-in-ass 
rendering of Wilson Pickett's "Ninety-Nine and One Half (Won't 
Do)” (Already an asskicker on it's own, but, it's not too P.C. to 
like aggressive, hard-hittin' Soul, these days) and a tuff sendup of 
Donovan's "Hey, Gyp," are standouts in a set that's free of any 
bum tracks, with "San Francisco Girls" being the real show- 
stopper, and, for Dennis Keller, it was the song that stopped the 
show. ...until a few years ago, anyway, when he put together a 
new version of the group (the less said about the Fern Bar Jazz 
Rock late 70s Fever Tree, the better. If you see their live CD, take 
a pass, and get this, instead) calling it Fever Tree Rising. He's 
backed by younger, less seasoned musicians, but they seem to 
know their way around the songs, as does he. I'm not sure if 
they're still playing, but You Tube springs eternal. 

Human Beinz “In Japan” (Sunbeam) It's fair to say, a lot of 
people won't be able to fathom what a big deal this is. I mean, 
how many live recordings turn up from back... way back... in the^ 
day, of ANY American Garage groups? There's the excellent 
Shadows of Knight and Standells sets on Sundazed, the 
outstanding Electric Prunes' Stockholm set, and a Seeds bootleg 
or two, but not a whole lot else. The Human Beinz came in right 
at the tail-end of what we now call The Garage Era, and were 
actually more popular in Japan than here, so their last-ever live 
performance was built around the making of a live LP, strictly for 
the Japanese market. It was 1969 (OK), when this show took 
place, but the band makes no concession to the changes that had 
already left their kind in the dust. Yes, they cover "Foxy Lady" 
(rather well, I might add), but that also appeared on their debut 
album. In fact, several of the songs featured here are from that 
LP, a thoroughly enjoyable, studio-oriented, 

Garage/Psych outing. "It's Fun To Be Clean" didn’t make it onto 
this set, sadly. Their ever-elusive second album is, thankfully, 
represented by " I've Got To Keep on Pushing,” possibly their 
best-ever track. It warranting a strong cover version by Plan 9 in 
The 80's. The deadly skronk of John "Dick" Belley's guitar 
permeates the entire affair in a manner that recalls Neil Young's 
sole underrated bit of guitar work, "Mr. Soul" (which appears 
here in a version probably untouched until Dead Moon got their 
hooks in it). Otherwise, Belley's screaming fretwork directly cops 
from The Yardbirds "Boogie,” which sounds dangerously close to 
The Chocolate Watchband, when they too gave Jeff Beck's "The 
Nazz are Blue" the punk treatment ("Sitting There Standing"). As 
my friend and recent Nervebreakers' biographer, Laurent Bigot 
said in Ugly Things, the band does start to fall apart at times, most 
interestingly, when they start riffing on the Yardbirds/Billy Boy 
Arnold classic, "I Ain't Done Wrong,” which, sadly, never takes 
off. The vocals are noteworthy for their sheer primitive Folk- 
Punk quality. Hell, the whole affair is pretty damn primitive, all 
things considered. This could just as readily have been called 
"The Death of Garage Rock,” had Norton Records not already 
used the title. Of course, the chaos, in a blur of white heat, 
gradually stumbles into an off the cuff, but thoroughly rockin', 
farewell with their one U.S. hit, the Psych-guitar driven 
adaptation of "Nobody But Me" (which, you could say, The Isleys 
put their own stamp on the same idea when Brother Ernie ushered 
in the Buddah and T-Neck 70s era). Cleveland would not Punk 
Rock like fuck again for about five more years. 

BONUS: 10 Second Interview with David Thomas (Pere Ubu, 
Rocket From The Tombs). ( Interviewer unknown. Come forward 
and claim your No- Prize) 

Q: David, were you a fan of The Human Beinz? 

A: Well, I think Mel Pachuta's bass part on " Nobody But Me" was 
sensational, but, otherwise, not so much. 

Nervebreakers “Politics” EP, “Hijack the Radio” b/w “Why Am 
I So Flipped” Get Hip originally did the CD version of the 
Existential Vacuum release of "We Want Everything,” The 
Nervebreakers' posthumously released debut album. Reissues of 
local Punk pressings were barely in vogue in the early Nineties, 
and the Punk Revival's lone safety pin was being used to hold up 
it's diaper. Don't believe me? Then I wish you could have joined 
me and all 150, or fewer, punters at The Dictators' 1990 Chicago 
gig. Anyway, The Nervebreakers recorded voraciously all 


through their career, but it took a few years to release their debut, 
a four track 33 1/3 RPM EP called "Politics.” The title track is 
NOT a Punk Rock political call to arms. Far from it. The song 
sneers at politics, especially when used for self-advancement. "It's 
politics, not what you know, but who. ...No more politics! No 
more politics!” Of course, real Punk bands like The 'Breakers 
were soon nipped in the bud by more politically minded Hardcore 
bands, but, as Babe Ruthless from Ft. Worth punkers, 
Cringe once asked me, "Remember when it was just Punk Rock? 
It was a lot more fun, back then. "I Can't Help You" carries on in 
much the same way, dealing again in personal politics. Both 
songs bear a nice sharp crust to go with the engaging melodies. 
The Nervebreakers' roots ran deep (you would have been hard 
pressed to find a band in the late 70s-early 80s who could claim 
The Troggs, George Jones, Kevin Ayers, and The Chocalate 
Watchband as influences), and a hint of 60's melodicism runs 
through these numbers. Perhaps their best-known track, "My 
Girlfriend is a Rock" is more of a nod to then-modem kingpins 
like The Ramones, The Sex Pistols and The Clash (all of whom 
The Nervebreakers opened for), with their own unique sense of 
humor. “All the neighbors stop and stare, can't understand what 
she's saying there, they don't understand Rock! It's only Rock, 
R0ck....My girlfriend is a rock, she looks like a piece of chalk, 
she really likes to pogo to the beat, dances pretty good for a piece 
of concrete, what the heck, she's just a rock.” “My Life is Ruined" 
is a complete departure, with an obvious "Spaghetti Western" 
feel, acoustic guitars and even castanets. It builds up a head of 
steam, as it goes. It's not a pretty picture, but, maybe, a word of 
warning to any would-be badasses who think they're immortal. 
"Hijack The Radio" is The Nervebreakers' big "anthem" song. 
Radio was in a sorry state at that time (You mean, it isn’t, still?), 
especially in primary markets like the Dallas-Ft. Worth 
Metroplex. Disco was only a small part of the problem, regardless 
of what revisionists think. The Rock stations were saturating the 
airwaves with Boston, Journey, REO, Fleetwood Mac (Without 
Peter Green.) and Pink Floyd (Without Syd Barrett.), and even 
The Stones and The Who taking a backseat to Led Zeppelin. And, 
New Music? Forget about it. DJ George Gimarc was just getting 
his thing together when this record came out. Gimarc, a good 
friend of The 'Breakers (He'll even admit he knows me, too) had 
THEE only radio show that would play Underground music at the 
time in Dallas. There was no local public Radio, yet, nothing 
remotely similar to then-progressive WXRT, and College radio 
had a long way to go. The Nervebreakers swore that only Gimarc 
and his program, "The Rock'n'Roll Alternative" (that word used 
to MEAN something.), would be spared in the Revolution against 
The Radio. OK, so it happened, but as a statement of purpose, 
"Hijack The Radio" beats 100 Che Guevara backpacks every 
time, from the updated New York Dolls two guitar attack from 
Mike Haskins and Barry Kooda toT.Tex Edwards' spitfire 
delivery to Kooda's hilarious Rock DJ rap ( Don't make me call 
the station manager!). "Why am I So Flipped,” you may have 
read my comments about, before, when it appeared on the Rave- 
Up Records Nervebreakers comp from Italy ("My Girlfriend, 
She's a Rock, No?"). But it's got to be the most crazed thing the 
band ever did, or, at least, it's in the top three, I'd wager. 
"Crusher" Carl Giesecke plays so hard and fast, you'd swear you 
could hear bits of his drumkit hitting the floor. Bassist "Bar B Q " 
Bob Childress anchors this unholy mess like The Grim Reaper 
with a score to settle and a quota to fill. Once more. The 
Kooda/Haskins Guitar Aggression Pact makes sawdust out of the 
air, and an ass out of any young punk upstarts who figure they 
can match their draw. Edwards, meanwhile is propelled, the 
wrong way on Central Expressway, by the barely contained 
musical chaos. Someone even blows a whistle, but, it's too late. 
CAR CRASH!! Don't you love our Western ways? 

It's a pretty surefired bet you won't be seeing the reformed 
Nervebreakers at Morrissey's Meltdown or even All Tomorrow's 
Parties with lyrics like this, but... Nervebreakers Walk Among Us. 
Be a-scared. The original band, since reforming in earnest (T. 
Bass) a few years back, have played out in Austin, Ft. Worth, and 
their native Dallas (where Jack Ruby may have languished in 
prison, but, Porno Theatres and adult book stores took up much of 
the downtown landscape in the heyday of Punk and Post-Punk.), 
and have had a new fished album, "Face Up To Reality" in the 
can for some time. I've heard a good portion of it, and, dammit, I 
want more! Somebody, pick this up, pronto! 

Nervebreakers "Girls, Girls, Girls, Girls, Girls" b/w "I'd Much 
Rather Be With The Boys” (Get Hip) This, the third in a complete 
set of reissues of the Nervebreakers' three original singles, finds a 
band on the brink of implosion, with a drastically altered lineup 
but, still ^s wild as a tomcat with three balls. In 1981 I was living 
in Arlingfun, Texas. My brother, Tom was being considered as 
2nd guitarist in what would turn out to be the top punk band in 
Dallas' last lineup (until the classic Nervebreakers five-piece 
regrouped, in earnest Just a few years ago, after the odd reunion 
gig in The 90s). He played this record for me, and I was quite 
impressed. I hadn’t been into Punk Rock for that long, about a 
year, but 1 knew piss and vinegar when it hit me in the face. My 
Brother didn’t end up joining the group, though he did play 
guitar, later, with 'Breakers vocalist T. Tex Edwards, in The 
Swingin' Cornflake Killers. The band managed to tour New York 
and the West Coast around this time, but the end was nigh. "Girls, 
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ROR #001 

20TH CENTURY TOKYO PRINCESS - 
"I've Never Been Happy & 

I've Never Had Fun" 

$5 

Eight tracks of raw, primal Cincinnati 
rock n’ roll recorded directly to 4 track 
mono. Violent glam rock influenced by 
the Velvets and Modern Lovers, limited to 
100 hand-numbered RED Cassettes. 
'This shiz is feral raw as fuck distorto pop 
at its most rudimentary... a lo-fi affair in the 
vein of Nobunny with less humor and more 
animosity or some mega lost rehearsal tape 
from Rocket From The Tombs. Yep, it's 
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The Harlequins 


ROR #002 

THE HARLEQUINS - 
"The Harlequins" 

$6 

Thirteen tracks of fuzzed-out Cincinnati 
psychedelic rock from one of die 
midwest’s hardest-working bands. If you 
dig Thee Oh Sees, Guided By Voices, 
and early Pink Floyd, they might be your 
new favorite of all time. Limited to 100 
hand-numbered BLUE cassettes. 

ALSO AVAILABLE: 

THE GUITARS - HIGH ACTION 
12" EP * $1 2 

Smooth Cincinnati soul rock! 7 tracks, 
echoes of Motown and The Zombies! 


recommended. "-Permanent Records 

U.S. SHIPPING: 2.50 for one tape, $3.50 for both, $3.50 per LP. 
Paypal to randomoldrecords@gmail.com, message for int'l rates. 

http://randomoldrecords.bigcartel.com 
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Girls, Girls, Girls, Girls" kicks off with a raw ramp of a riff, 
similar to the one that closed out "Capital Radio" by The Clash 
(two years earlier, The Nervebreakers opened for The Clash in 
Dallas, and, reportedly, blew them off the stage). From there, it's 
unbridled teenage lust in a homy, hormonal horror show. DJ 
George Gimarc accurately drew comparisons with The Troggs, 
a major influence on the band. Naturally, still being a teenager 
myself, I thought Edwards was saying "I just can't FUCK 
myself!" ("Stop myself") and "Leather! Leather! Oh! Oh!" ("Let 
Me! Let Me! Oh! Oh!"). But the message is clear, without 
resorting to words like doo doo caca poopoo. It's remarkable that 
it took so long for someone to do a rocked-up take of The Stones' 
obscurity, "I'd Much Rather Be With The Boys", rescued from the 
abyss by the "Metamorphosis" album (which some people find 
abysmal. I, for one, disagree.). Even Johnny Thunders (whom 
The Nervebreakers met around this time in New York. No, they 
just had a drink at Max's) did a pretty sedate reading of a song 
that begged for some fire and fury in the mix. This version plays 
the anger and misogyny angle for all it's worth, with basically 
none of the implied homoerotic tendencies of the original. The 
band emerges confident and aggressive in what would be it's last 
ditch coup attempt. But, it wasn’t over. Still isn’t. Five years later, 
an offshoot band, Same Old Bastards, featuring T. Tex Edwards 
and guitarist/vocalist, Barry Kooda, was coerced into billing 
themselves as a Nervebreakers reunion when they opened for 
Johnny Thunders, who reportedly wasn’t seen doing any street 
drugs, but asked if there was a store where he could buy some 
pot. In the 90s they played two songs at The Buddy Magazine 
Music Award Show, and a full set at The Bronco Bowl, which, 
with mild irony, The Clash rechristened as a rock venue (after a 
long dormant spell) in 1982. The more recently-reformed 
Nervebreakers have gigged sporadically in Dallas and Austin, 
including a SXSW show at Antone's Records and headlining at 
the Second Hot Klub Reunion. An album of newly recorded 
material, "Face Up To Reality" has been awaiting release for a 
few years. SOMEBODY pick this up. Meanwhile, Get Hip also 
has a rarities collection in store. 

The Ravens "Listen To Me Now" b/w "Jolly Green Giant" 
(Alona's Dream) John Belushi's teen Garage group released one 
single in 1965. Even Belushi's subsequent fame couldn’t detract 
from the sheer obscurity of this recording (only 40 copies were 
made, and, surely, it's never been comped). This lovingly 
rendered reissue (There's only 200 copies this time, so, jump on 
it, now!) features a nice hardboard copy of the band's one known 
photo. Both sides of this Soon To Cost a Mint on e-bay 45 are 
better than anyone had a right to expect. "Back From The Grave"- 
worthy in it's angstiness and it's youthful confidence. Hell, the 
original, "Listen To Me Now" should have BEEN on a "Grave" 
sampler, but, it's non-inclusion makes it that much more special 
now. "Listen" breaks out of its cage in a teenage rage, a mid- 
tempo tear 'em up that's destined to become a classic, 
posthumously. Bet you didn’t know John Belushi played drums in 
a teen garage combo, based in Wheaton, Illinois (sorta) near 
Chicago? That's OK, neither did I, tho' it's common knowledge 
that he drummed behind his friends, The Dead Boys 
(AND Divine!), at the CBGB's benefit for their drummer, Johnny 
Blitz (who was almost fatally stabbed by an utter chickenshit, 
even by violent 70's NYC standards). Belushi doesn’t sing here, 
but you do get to hear him call out the vegetable names on what 
was, surely. The Kingsmen's second biggest hit (though they 
didn’t even bother doing it when I saw them in 1987). He declares 
"Potatoes. ..carrots. ...spinach. ..peas " with mock-operatic 
enunciation" through what sounds like a spring reverb, possibly 
stolen from an organ. The Raven's version of "Giant" is actually 
more intelligible than the hit (I finally figured out that they were 
saying "That's when he ran into an AMAZON!”), just as 
Motorhead's "Louie Louie,” surprisingly enough, is FAR more 
intelligible than The Kingsmen...not only that, but it WON'T have 
you saying, "Oh, Gahd! Just another cover of the day!” So, if 
you're a fan of the real stuff, this WILL be your mission. 

Skidoo DVD (OliveFilms) I said Hell had frozen over when The 
Phil Silvers Show and Car 54, Where are You? finally got the 
DVD treatment, but, this time, the impossible has happened. 
Skidoo , one of the most enjoyed, and openly reviled psychotronic 
films of the late 60s, can be had, without a prescription, and 
without a letter of apology from Paramount, who have withheld 
the movie's commercial release since the dawning of the video 
age. It did turn up on late night TV in the 80s (I still have my 
SLP, censored copy with commercials intact, on VHS, from well 
over 20 years ago) gamering a small cult following. Director, 
Otto Preminger's biographer made it clear that a very rare 
screening of the film in Chicago a few years ago would, most 
likely, be our last chance to see it at all. Russ Meyer once stated 
that 20th Century Fox swore they would never release two 
movies to home video, his own Beyond The Valley of The Dolls 
and the seldom seen Myra Breckinridge. They're both available 
now, and Paramount too, finally caved to public demand, it 
seems. 

Skidoo , released without fanfare to DVD recently, has to be seen 
to be believed. ( MORE HARD-TO-BELIEVE SPOILERS 
THAN IMAGINABLE FOLLOW!!!) Its the only 
Gangster/LSD/Comedy with a soundtrack by Harry Nilsson, most 
of the supporting cast of Batman, and not one, but two "Great 


Ones," Jackie Gleason and Groucho Marx (in his final movie 
appearance), and that's just a start. OK, a lot of actors in this 
movie are well past their prime, but, it doesn’t affect the "What 
The Fuck..." factor one iota. I showed my VHS copy to a friend 
once, noting that the frequent lack of natural structure and 
hilarious LSD imagery made it comparable to Head. My friend 
told me Head couldn’t touch Skidoo for madcap 
psychedelic hijinks. It's always good to get a second opinion. 

The plot (You mean there IS one?) involves Jackie Gleason 
(whom Mad Magazine once called, with stinging accuracy, 
"Former Funnyman," just as Dan Akyroyd and Eddie Murphy 
have been for years, now) as Tough Tony, a retired gangster, 
who's called by "God," the head of The Syndicate, played by 
Groucho Marx (who was still funny), to put the hit on his former 
best friend (Mickey Rooney), as he's about to turn state's 
evidence, and, in so doing, blow their whole operation. Gleason 
tells "God's" Messengers (played by Caesar Romero and Frankie 
Avalon, in Halloween color-coded Italian suits) to go screw . He 
then gets a call to his "Office", a car wash, where he finds his 
buddy, Arnold Stang, the Nebbish King, with a bullet in his head. 
Knowing he and his family would be next, Gleason changes his 
mind . No one can get to Rooney, who's in a maximum security 
prison cell, so Gleason has to commit a crime (represented by a 
fast- movingA 1920s "Keystone Kops"-style sequence) and be 
sent to prison to attempt contact with the rapidly aging (but, as of 
1:28AM June 26, 201 1 , still living) former Andy Hardy star. He's 
quickly met by wiseguy Frank Gorshin, and uber-thug, Richard 
Kiel. Gorshin could have had more screen time, which goes 
double for Burgess Meredith as The Warden. A plan is quickly 
laid out for Gleason to get to the untouchable Rooney and take his 
life ("Hey, Kramden, I survived 17 wives. Good luck to ya!). 
Gleason's new cellmate, a draft dodger, turns out to be an 
electronic genius, capable of contacting Rooney from their cell, 
but, not so smart that he can tell Gleason that his stationary is 
soaked in LSD before Jackie licks the envelope. 

If nothing else, the payoff in the movie comes early. Seeing 
Jackie Gleason "Tripping Out" is almost as hilarious as the time 
Ralph Kramden tried to recapture his youth by dressing as a 
1920s Joe College in the 50s ("This is what ALL us cats are 
wearin', Alice!”). But, there's a poignant moment, too. Tough 
Tony has a revelation, and decides not to kill his old friend. He 
also seems to come to terms with a lingering doubt (joked about 
early in the film, amidst outrageous commercial pariodies) that 
his beautiful daughter (Alexandra Hall, who unceremoniously 
becomes an item with hippie, John Phillip Law, who's actually 
very funny, here) is really his. His Wife is played by Carol 
Channing, so, I'm sorry, he should have been wondering whether 
or not his Daughter was HERS. He hallucinates Channing telling 
him that their daughter has his ears, making her his natural child. 
It doesn’t matter, as Rooney is wise to his plans, and Gleason is 
looking at a longer sentence than planned. BUT... he and his 
cellmates hit on an escape plan, bum the LSD-laden stationary in 
the incinerator, and let the smoke waft throughout the prison. 
Soon, the entire prison is laughing hysterically, including a guard 
played by Nilsson and a switchboard operator played by an 
underused Slim Pickens. Meanwhile, back on the oceanfront, 
John Phillip Law and his hippie friends plan a strike against God 
(the one played by Groucho). God has been hiding for 20 years on 
a yacht in a secluded position (future Real-Life Convict George 
Raft, plays his First Mate). He's not hurting for company, though, 
as the beautiful, though impossibly thin, Luna (also seen in 
Playboy and The Rolling Stones' Rock'n'Roll Circus ), is his 
mistress and general caretaker. She makes an easy meal of John 
Phillip Law (who doesn’t mind) as well as Frankie Avalon (ditto), 
while Alexandra Hall tries to get Groucho to spill the beans about 
her missing father. Soon, unbeknownst to her, her father is high 
as a kite... sailin'... in a makeshift balloon, leaving the prison 
grounds. Will the escape attempt fail? Will the Hippies figure out 
what to do with God, now that they've found him? Will John 
Phillip Law sell out to the corporate business regime? Will 
Mickey Rooney live to topple The Enterprise? And will Nilsson 
go on to a successful solo recording career? You can find out for 
yourself, I've told you too much. 

GUEST REVIEW BY MADELINE BOCARO 

ANDY WARHOL’S NEW YORK CITY: FOUR WALKS - 

Uptown to Downtown by Thomas Kiedrowski (The Little 
Bookroom) Andy Warhol made New York City his home. New 
York City made Andy Warhol a superstar. He embraced the entire 
metropolis; uptown to downtown, high life and low life. He 
mingled with the glitterati, and also befriended junkies, drag 
queens and street hustlers and brought them fame. In many ways, 
it feels like Andy is still here. 

The author, Thomas Kiedrowski is the host of the Andy Warhol 
Sites Tour of New York City. His new book is a refreshing twist 
on the Warhol legacy - focusing on all the places and faces in 
Warhol’s life, from the time he took up residence here in 1949 as 
a commercial art illustrator on Madison Avenue until his death in 
1987 as a pop/art icon. 

A majestic photo of Andy Warhol and two of his ‘superstars’ 
appears on the cover; Edie Sedgwick, the star of Poor Little Rich 
Girl, and the Empire State Building, the star of Warhol’s 8-hour 
long film Empire, which inspired his infamous line, ‘Always leave 
them wanting less.’ The guide is divided into four sections for 


easy navigation; Upper Upper East Side, Upper East Side, 
Midtown and Downtown. 

The book is a convenient size (resembling a Zagat guide) for 
walking in Warhol’s footsteps. It not only includes residences, but 
also theatres, museums, galleries, churches, antiques shops, 
hospitals and eateries that Andy frequented... and we can’t forget 
Hairpieces By Paul, the shop where Andy bought his infamous 
wigs, and Max’s Kansas City. A useful star key code indicates 
whether a building still exists in its original form, is still standing 
but re-purposed, or sadly, has been razed. Architectural details of 
each building and the legacies of previous owners provide 
wonderful history lessons and lots of interesting trivia! 

We learn many details about his legendary workspaces. The first 
was a sparse, run down firehouse. There are fabulous facts about 
the ‘Factory’ buildings. The iconic ‘Silver Factory’ on East 47 th 
Street (occupied by Warhol from 1964-1967) was razed in 1969 
to build 1 Dag Hammarskjold Plaza. At the Union Square ‘White 
Factory’ (1968-1973), Warhol began his foray into film, and took 
a bullet in the name of art. The MTV television show, Andy 
Warhol’s Fifteen Minutes was also shot there. Part of the final 
Factory (1984-1994) housed the offices of Warhol’s Interview 
magazine. 

Another of Warhol’s favourite haunts, Bonwit Teller on Fifth 
Avenue was razed in 1980 to build Trump Tower. The guide also 
covers the abandoned project, the Andy-Mat - an international 
fast food chain of automats planned in 1977, which was inspired 
by another of Andy’s hangouts, Schrafft’s... but at the modem 
Andy-Mat, you could eat alone in a plush booth and watch 
television! 

Besides vintage photos of the locations, Vito Giallo’s gorgeous 
original ‘blotted line’ trace drawings of several historical New 
York City buildings (made specially for this book) endow the 
guide with a certain authenticity. Giallo was once Warhol’s studio 
assistant - and later, his antiques dealer. He provided the same 
artistic technique for Andy. 

One of the great secrets of New York City is that there are several 
aged, infamous 1960s Warholian superstars still out and about, 
who jump at the chance to share their legendary stories of 
‘superstardom’ with us young acolytes, who listen wide-eyed and 
in awe. Most recently, Ultra Violet and Taylor Meade attended 
the dedication ceremony of The Andy Monument - a glistening 
silver statue in Union Square. Warhol joins fellow icons George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Mahatma Gandhi and the Virgin 
Mary, who are all bronzed in New York City - dull memorials in 
comparison to Andy’s shimmering chrome effigy. This statue 
indicates that Andy Warhol Superstar still haunts New York City, 
and probably will be famous for at least fifteen more centuries! 

The Cars “Move Like This” (Hear) The first new album by The 
Cars in 24 years sounds new and fresh, retro and classic. It’s like 
a vintage souped-up 1959 Cadillac with shiny new paint and 
brand new motor. It’s got huge jets and fins, lots of chrome, 
leather seats and a wonderful hood ornament - and it rides like a 
dream! 

It’s hard to believe that The Cars never had a number one hit. At 
least ten of their perfect pop masterpieces cracked the Top 40 in 
the U.S. charts, but only one made the Top 10 (‘Shake It Up’ hit 
No. 4 in 1981). 

The album’s title. Move Like This is a pun on the band's tendency 
to not move around very much onstage. This disc is full of hooks, 
driving beats and cool melodies. The Cars’ signature synth 
sounds are timeless. They don’t sound dated, as most 80s synths 
do, because the Cars’ electronic sounds were always more 
‘futuristic’. 

The opener, ‘Blue Tip’ is the archetypal Cars blueprint. It kicks 
you right into high gear. The first single, ‘Sad Song’ is the 
antithesis of its title; upbeat and driving with a great hook, 
reminiscent of their own ‘Let’s Go’ (1979). 

Besides the band’s own familiar style which resounded through 
recent decades, there is a retro 60s and 70s feel to some of the 
songs. ‘Keep On Knockin’ hails back to beat of the Velvet 
Underground’s ‘I’m Waiting For The Man’ and adds an 
‘American Woman’ style guitar solo. ‘Free’ gives a nod to The 
Who’s ‘I Can’t Explain’ power chords, and ‘Soon’ could have 
been a Cheap Trick ballad. 

‘Drag On Forever’ hints that the album might have been produced 
by John Cale, with its plodding beat and sleigh bells (which Cale 
intuitively added to The Stooges’ ‘I Wanna Be Your Dog’, and 
also the Velvets’ ‘Venus In Furs’). The album was produced by 
Jacknife Lee (5 songs), and the rest by the band themselves. The 
only incongruous reference is U2’s ‘One Love’ resounding in 
‘Take Another Look’. 

Benjamin Orr, the Cars' bassist (who shared vocals with Ocasek 
and actually sang many of their biggest hits) died of pancreatic 
cancer in 2000. But the rest of the band is back in fine form, and 
they haven’t missed a beat! Rather than replace Benjamin, the 
bass parts were programmed/performed by Greg Hawkes and 
Jacknife Lee, with Hawkes playing a bass once owned by Orr. 
This is an amazing comeback by a pure, slick and beloved pop 
band - and it rocks! You CAN go home again! 

The Best Buy version has three extras; 2 of which are non Ip 
tracks. 'Hits Me’ (demo), 'One By One’ and the trippy 'Rocket 
USA’, (a cover version of the 1977 Suicide track). It also 
contains two videos; ‘Blue Tip’ & ‘Sad Song’. 


The Fab Four (Live at St. George Theater, Staten Island, NY, 
5/21/11) Having always been cynical about Beatles cover bands, I 
was initiated with a free ticket to see the amazing Fab Faux at 
their 10th anniversary concert at Radio City in 2008, and was 
blown away. Once again a ticket came my way, this time for The 
Fab Four. 

Comparing the Four to the Faux is like comparing apples to apple 
pie, but the 4-piece Fab Four had one thing that the Faux in their 
orchestral numbers lacked... Ed Sullivan! Old Ed introduced the 
band, looking exactly as he did on February 9, 1964. His corny 
jokes, exaggerated hunch and wave were classic! Ed read aloud 
the telegram from Elvis and The Colonel to ‘the boys’ and 
exclaimed, ‘they are all fine youngsters’. 

I was disappointed when the Fabs emerged in Sgt. Pepper garb, 
lamenting that Ed’s cameos would be no more. However, to my 
delight, Ed continued to appear throughout the show, at utterly 
inappropriate times, joking and revving up the crowd! I loved his 
Richard Nixon impression! The Fabs’ costume changes - Nehru 
suits to Pepper uniforms, to Abbey Road album cover attire were 
timeless (John’s white suit recently sold at auction for $46,000 in 
January, 2011) - but gray-suited Ed was a surreal and hilarious 
apparition. He reminded me of the Ramones’ Pinhead mascot! 

I now realize that a Beatles cover band - especially a touring one, 
cannot be too bad. The fans obsessively scrutinize every subtle 
nuance, so these bands must be technically and historically 
correct. The Fab Four were loyal to the original sounds. In one 
more comparison to the Faux, the Four used synthesizers to 
achieve orchestral sounds, whereas The Faux employ a real 
orchestra and exact instruments. However, the Four were all the 
more impressive due to their limitations. 

The ‘Penny Lane’ piccolo trumpet solo (R.I.P. David Mason, who 
passed away last month at age 85) was very good, as was the 
orchestral ascending scale rave-up on ‘A Day In The Life’. They 
adequately achieved John’s. distorted varispeed vocals and loopy 
sounds on ‘Strawberry Fields Forever’. 

The background archival films of screaming fans and vintage 
Liverpool footage upped the nostalgia. The guys took it further, 
mimicking the Beatles’ cheeky banter. It was amusing at first, but 
Paul’s corny, relentless lines (‘Clap those hands!’) and lame jokes 
became extremely annoying. Of course, the guy was just doing 
his job. He can’t help it if Paul is corny and annoying (Obviously 
NOT my favourite Beatle!) 

‘George’ (who really hailed from Liverpool) was a bit too 
friendly, but his Gretch sounded glorious. ‘Ringo’ was great, but 
obviously not as effortless and cool as the original with his 
perfect hits and symphonic fills. 

•John’ was incredible. His voice, mannerisms and multi-tasking 
on several instruments simultaneously were remarkable. A 
beautiful spoken tribute and chilling version of ‘Imagine’ was a 
nice touch. 

The creepy old ornate St. George Theatre resembled a place that 
the Beatles would have actually played, so that was quite eerie. 
The show was a much better alternative than the end of the world, 
which was scheduled for that very evening. So there’s a nice 
compliment for the Fab Four! 

Marianne Faithful (Live, City Winery, NYC 12/19/11) On the 
second night of her sold-out three-night residence at City Winery, 
Marianne Faithfull told many interesting stories about her 
fascinating life, and about each song that she sang. The best one 
was, “Something happened last night, and I woke up a star!” 
Marianne is still in disbelief of her celebrity. She is both pleased 
and embarrassed to be this ‘pop creature’ as stated in her 
autobiography .How often do we get to see a true legend these 
days? Most are no longer with us, or rarely perform. Despite the 
odds, Marianne Faithfull, It Girl is STILL IT! She is our Billie 
Holiday, and she has survived her ultra hip and decadent 
past.Mick Jagger and Keith Richards gave her ‘As Tears Go By’. 
She gave the Rolling Stones ‘Sister Morphine’. ‘What am I doing 
in this place? Why does the doctor have no face?’ When parents 
were warned to keep their daughters away from the Stones in the 
1960s, nobody warned the Stones about the perils hidden beneath 
the sheer beauty of young Marianne !Throughout her career, sweet 
ballads of the 60s converged with covers of jazz, blues, pop, rock 
and European classics. She also collaborated with many iconic 
writers on her own tunes. Her young, ethereal voice was 
transformed (some would say destroyed) in the mid 70s from 
drug abuse and throat problems... but really, this was her big 
break - and it suited her much better! Marianne’s love of music is 
deep and passionate. She introduced each song with utmost 
praise, respectfully naming each songwriter (though sometimes 
forgetting), and introduced own compositions with pride. 
Marianne persuasively imbued each song with her own essence, 
becoming the central character of each one. There were ghosts, 
young innocent girls, crestfallen women, a flower child, soldiers, 
drug addicts - and she was all of them. A delicate combination of 
trash and elegance.Marianne’s ragged beauty imparts her legend. 
Her voice has aged like fine wine over decades. Her low register 
conveys the sorrow of the songs. Lovely cracks, creaks and 
warbles emanate as she perfectly hits the higher notes with pure 
emotion. A flawless voice cannot achieve this, nor take us to the 
places where Marianne takes us. Each song is a story. Every 
important lyric is clearly sung with a charming, sophisticated 


British accent. Pure joy and admiration were conveyed in the 
upbeat ‘Prussian Blue’ as Marianne lyrically described the 
colours of a Paris evening. Marianne is timeless, funny, self- 
mocking and cool. She’s like the kooky old aunt at your family 
gatherings, making holidays more fun with her humourous tales 
of debauchery, celebrity and survival. Chatting with the audience 
and rebelliously lighting endless cigarettes, she explained how 
she tried to quit smoking with a French hypnotist. “I understand 
French pretty well, but my subconscious obviously does 
not.”Faithfull’s amazing band leapt from Daniel Lanois to Duke 
Ellington to the Stones to Roger Waters with ease. Guitarist Doug 
Petti bone received several ovations during ‘Broken English’ and 
‘Sister Morphine’. The meet and greet afterwards was a special 
treat. I hope that some of Marianne’s It-ness rubbed of on me 
during our hug!You can play all the original songs/videos from 
the set-list link below. http://www. setlist.fm/setlist/marianne- 
faithfull/2011/city-winery-new-york-ny-73dl0e4d.htmlHorses 
and High Heels/Brain Drain/Why Did We Have To 
Part?/Marathon Kiss/The Crane Wife 3 /Solitude /The 
Stations/Prussian Blue/There is a Ghost/Sister Morphine/Broken 
English/As Tears Go By/Incarceration of a Flower Child/Love 
Song/Strange Weather 



GUEST REVIEW BY ROBERT DAYTON 

Helberta by M Comeau (Komaya Press) There’s something to be 
said for residing in the public domain, a certain freedom. Take 
super heroes for example. These are figures of modem myth . The 
new gods! And now that copyright law no longer exists one can 
get rather gnostic and explore the inner light within. Take the 
mutant Wolverine. He’s been given a sweeping batch of origin 
stories that are supposed to fit together like a jigsaw puzzle. In the 
so-called ‘official continuity,’ he might not even be Canadian 
anymore. He most certainly is in Hellberta! From Alberta! 
Hellberta. If you are from Alberta and had the urge to escape its’ 
maw then you would call this frozen redneck prairie ‘Hellberta’. 
Comeau certainly comes from there, it shows. This distinctly 
Canadian comic book fractures the narrative in several places 
below the belt whilst the nastiest of all Prime Ministers, the Neo- 
Con and Neo-Citran Stephen Harper, is cast as perpetually 
charmless villain. Nasty representatives of the big C church fight 
Wolverine as he avenges the death of his best friend, a sweet deer 
named Mertle, from an exploding gas line. Red and green 
scrawled linework is silk screened on yellow paper as Comeau 
attacks the story with a child-like abandon. The contrasting colour 
imagery causes mad play on one’s eyes as the story is resolved in 
a way-gone time flash-forward (Wolverine can live on long 
time). 

The Listener by David Lester (Arbeiter) If you don’t think that 
art and politics should mix, then vamoose with you. Wait! Come 
back! Sit down and listen... I mean, read this new graphic novel 
called The Listener. Yeahhh edutainment! David Lester is known 
in music circles as the guitarist in the longtime legendary 
Vancouver intense avant rock duo Mecca Normal , he is also an 
artist and graphic designer, The Listener is his first graphic novel, 
eight years in the making, it is 300 pages long! Black and white 
and heavy washes ranging all over the grey scale taking stylistic 
risks that borrow from German Expressionist cinema- often this 
works, occasionally the odd visual element can be difficult to 
discern. 

This is the Personal as Political. The central character is an artist 
named Louise. After one of her art pieces spurs a man to take a 
political action that accidentally causes his death, she leaves 
Canada and heads to Europe. There she meets numerous people, 
some of a romantic nature, as they muse and discuss the meaning 
of art and the power it has. Most impacting is her chance meeting 
with an elderly couple who saw Hitler’s rise to power firsthand 
via the 1933 German Elections. At this point flashbacks entwine 
with present day probings. These rarely told details of the 1933 
elections (which David Lester extensively researched) tellingly 
correspond with the current Canadian political climate showing 
how certain figures can rise to power, when less than forty 
percent of the populace vote for them, due to flawed political 
voting structures and party take-overs. This connection is never 
made explicit, of course, Lester is too smart for that because 


nowadays everything gets compared to Hitler, including my 
delicious breakfast. 

It is this encounter that helps Louise work through her guilt. The 
Listener can cause one to use what personal power they have to 
try and create a difference. Of course, this graphic novel is 
realistic enough to show that there will always be naysayers and 
those who simply just do not get it (nor try to get it). Through 
acknowledging that fact, it makes utilizing the power of creativity 
a little easier. 

Paul Williams: Still Alive (d. Stephen Kessler) I recently had the 
opportunity to see the documentary “Paul Williams: Still Alive” 
at the Toronto International Film Festival. This documentary 
came about because director Stephen Kessler was a massive fan 
and didn’t know that he was still alive! I am normally wary of 
docs that feature the director as a character, but this works, it 
really makes this documentary all the more human. There is great 
levity from both sides as Kessler struggles to convince Paul 
Williams to be the subject of his documentary (and eventually 
succeeds, of course). Williams is wary as he doesn’t want another 
ego trip. This doc explores how his personality has shifted these 
past twenty years and has a great many things to say about ego, 
joeing different and wanting to feel special, addiction, being an 
entertainer, living in the now, and that happy endings are 
possible. It’s also very funny, a favourite moment is when Kessler 
is terrified to accompany Paul Williams to his shows in the 
Phillippines but knows that it is integral to his doc. Archival 
footage, while not dotty and pristine, is used to appropriate effect, 
especially at the emotional climax. 

GUEST REVIEW BY EDGAR EAVIL 

Grace Jones “Hurricane Dub” (PIAS) You have to face your 
fears we are told. I was scared of Grace Jones as a child. 
Who/What/How is she? “This is my voice... my weapon of 
choice” - this is the first line uttered by Grace on Hurricane Dub 
in “This is Life.” She goes on to say “This is what I’m focused 
on... this is my head on straight.” Grace REWERKED 2008’s 
Hurricane and it is finally available in the USA. This album has 
only gotten greater since thawing and sprouting a second disc. 
Arms and legs. “William’s Blood” is so far the closest to 
autobiography and openness Grace has become. She seems to be 
turning the camera inward that was always snapping her. The 
song is a wonderful collaboration with Wendy & Lisa (Viva La 
Revolution!). There is almost a gospel energy which touches on 
her religious upbringing. This is further enforced by the songs 
ending with “Amazing Grace” backed by her mother. “Corporate 
Cannibal” is extremely relevant now in an age of “digital 
criminals.”We see them on the trains multiplying, outnumbering 
and plaguing the downtown area. There is also a reference to one 
of her past songs “Slave to The Rhythm” and some nice distorted 
guitar. In “I’m Crying (Mother’s Tears)” there is a lyric that 
chokes me up: “I was there by her side when my grandmother 
died.” It’s so potent how she describes the loss they shared. The 
song “Hurricane” unleashes the mass destruction of “Hurricane 
Grace” with the help of Tricky. In “The Devil in My Life,” Grace 
addresses relationships that no longer serve a positive purpose. 
Some people need to be excised/extracted/exorcised from our 
lives. This past summer my wisdom teeth were in fact the DEVIL 
IN MY LIFE! Then there is the DUB disc: There is lots of Grace 
fading in /out, serenading, searing and scaring. You should bring 
Grace to your next bashment and drop legs (Jamaican decode)! 
In the “Hell Dub” Grace gets down in sparkling hat and smoke. 
Hopefully it won’t be much longer before she appears again! 

GUEST REVIEW BY GARY PIG GOLD 

GG ALLIN “Live in Boston 1989” DVD (MVD) A Full 
Disclosure right up front, one and all: 

‘Way back in the 1980 hey!day of my fanzine The Pig Paper, a 
certain Kevin Michael Allin sent over a sweetly autographed, 
stuffed with promo material copy of an album called Always 
Was, Is and Always Shall Be which had been newly issued on 
none other than David “The Pope Smokes Dope” Peel's Orange 
Records imprint. It sounded then, and remains today, a most 
spirited indeed collection of incredibly powerful pop in that 
classic Stooges / Dolls mold, with lyrics - especially heard in a, 
shall we say, immediate post-Pistols frame of ear - not really all 
that “shocking” whatsoever. 

Now Kevin Michael grew all the way up to become, of course, 
GG Allin, who by the time of MVD Visual’s Live in Boston 1989 
DVD was still quite happy to remain focused upon the fun as 
opposed to the, well, feces of his craft. If you catch my career- 
spanning drift. For example, even before mounting the stage at 
The Middle East in Cambridge, MA on our particular hot August 
night in question, this disc treats us to thirty-five full minutes’ 
worth *of GG, long-suffering bassist/brother Merle, and their 
young AIDS Brigade band “Gettin’ made up for the show,” as 
this chapter’s most accurately called. Why, we can even spot 
vintage Elvis on the wall, the carpet underfoot seems to have 
actually been vacuumed for the occasion, and the guys before the 
mirror seem no more rotten or vicious than, say, Monkees kept up 
after eleven. 

Things really do go something like this: 

“Is that green enough for you?” “I’m just putting the first coat 
on!” “This sharp enough for ya, honey?” “A little blacker under 
the eyes.” “Wetting it makes it better.” “I don’t think that’s dark 


enough.” “Can you get me some Salems?” “Stop fooling around!” 
“Poke my eyeball out if you have to, but GET IT DARKER.” 
“We wanna hide a little bit of the ugly...” “Orchid? Do ya have 
any, like, blue?” “Those whiskers. Really!” “Yes, you need more 
neon green.” “Do you think you’re lacking something?” “Hey! 
You covered my acne! Whaddaya know.” “Purple? That’s not 
me.” “You’re gonna have to tie your hair back or somethin’.” 
“Aw yeah! That’s New York Dolls-type shit!” “You need some 
dangly earrings.” 

Then, after posing for a requisite few Polaroids by the dressing 
room door, the lovely lads proceed to wobble onstage to play one 
true, loud, friction-packed set ...during which, I swear, GG’s 
undies don’t even drop until the middle of the fourth song. Now 
these are the lonely planet boys I knew and loved all the way back 
when it Always Was. 

However, for the discriminating connoisseur I and MVD know 
are out there, the true meat of GG’s matter is much more readily 
on display during the two - count ‘em! - Bonus Shows 
generously added to this disc’s menu. 

Shot out in the once-picturesque Pacific Northwest a mere month 
before the man’s most messy passing on 6/28/93, and featuring 
his crack back-up band of Murder Junkies to boot, allow me to 
run GG’s action down thumbnail-style: 

Bonus Show # 1 (Under The Rail, Seattle, May 26, 1993): 

- Allin orifice exposed less than 40 seconds into the proceedings 

- anal waterworks let loose at 4:23, followed by tasting of same 

- clothes all off by 5:10 

- Bible ripped apart at 5:45 

- American flag desecrated at 6: 16 

- Seattle Rocket paper (that was actually a pretty good zine) set 
on fire at 7:23 

- record album pooped on at 8:08 then tossed into (what remains 
of) audience at 8:52 

- turkey baster enema self-inflicted at 10:02: “Don’t take a 
picture of it - suck it, baby!” • 

...and all of this taking place while awaiting the guitarist to arrive 
before the first song! 

Bonus Show # 2 (Roseland Theater, Portland, May 27, 1993): 

- GG fully disrobed this time by 0:45! 

- Sub Pop t-shirt, Bible, and some hot dogs all set on fire at 3:46 

- Pepsi enema at 3:58 

- this time, it’s the drummer they’re waiting for. 

Ahh, my. “The long battles to prove he was a Saint,” as no less a 
rock and roll authority as Paul McCartney once said. And all I can 
possibly add is that GG Allin & The AIDS Brigade Live in 
Boston 1989 will make you laugh until you cry. Or maybe the 
other way around. 

RIP, Kevin Michael. 

Bee Gees “In Our Own Time” DVD (Eagle Rock) We recently 
marked the Fiftieth (!!) Anniversary of the Bee Gees’ career as 
fully professional all-singing, all-playing musicians, songwriters, 
and performers. 

This coming January 12 marks nine years since self-styled “man 
in the middle” Maurice Gibb’s tragic passing. And in this here 
year of 2011, remaining Gibbs Barry and Robin are actually 
threatening to continue recording, and perhaps even tour the 
globe, beneath the hitherto-mighty Bee Gee moniker. 

This is a proposition I frankly find quite incomprehensible to 
fathom, let alone purchase three-figure tickets to witness in 
person. Though with Messrs. Pete and Roger insisting on 
conducting business both on stage and off as [sic?] “The Who,” I 
do suppose anything is possible (if not exactly practical and/or 
ethical). 

Nevertheless, I’m far happier to report that 2011 also sees the 
appearance of a grand new five-decade-plus DVD retrospective 
on Barry, Robin, Maurice and even Andy Gibb entitled In Our 
Own Time. And from its very opening ultra-decibel, fire ‘n’ 
flashpot-festooned montage of “You Should Be Dancing” footage 
spanning ’76 clear through ’96 - which then cleverly cuts far 
back to a ’56-vintage Elvis and his similarly dance-crazed “Blue 
Suede Shoes” - it’s clear this is going to be one of those far too 
rare roc doc’s which actually has a wise and sharpened sense of 
socio-historical pop perspective. I mean, who was Tony Manero 
after all than simply Vince Everett in polyester white as opposed 
to jailhouse black? 

Our ride duly launches out of post-war Manchester, England as 
Barry, Robin and (via interview footage culled from David Leaf 
and John Scheinfeld’s equally 

adept This Is Where I Came In documentary) Maurice describe 
years spent as pre-teen Everly wannabe’s who eventually 
emigrate all the way to Australia, where they form a singing act to 
perform for spare change at a local race car track. But such is this 
young trio’s charm and already obvious talent that they soon 
blossom into bonafide Down-Under Beatles: the televised 
performance herein of a circa- ’64 Bee Gee “Please Please Me” 
alone makes In Our Own Time nothing short of Required 
Viewing. Yet the fully airborne promotional footage we’re treated 
to next for their first Number One hit, 1966’s still-buoyant 
“Spicks and Specks,” displays a far more Monkee as opposed to 
Beatle-like mastery of the lip-sync’d absurd. 

Returning to their homeland and soon after magically hooking up 
with none other than Fab sub-manager Robert Stigwood, a 
recording contract and string of (self-written and purposefully 


“melodramatic,” it is revealed) classics appear in typically Sixties 
warp-speed. Colourful “New York Mining Disaster,” “I Can’t See 
Nobody,” “To Love Somebody,” “Massachusetts,” “Idea” and 
“Words” clips follow, and even a glancing view towards each 
should erase all doubts that The Bee Gees were one of that 
genius-packed decade’s surely most accomplished by far. Case 
closed. 

Caution: What shoots way, way up must of course fall down. So 
as Sixties become Seventies our heroes found themselves 
struggling beneath the weight of red velvet-ensconced rock 
operas, mutinous solo projects, meddling better halves and even 
their very own ill-fated television spectacular, Cucumber Castle 
(which may indeed be much more fun than Magical Mystery 
Tour , though it’s certainly no Monkees’ Head). Once the audio- 
visual wreckage cleared however, the brothers found themselves 
chastened enough to not only fully reform, but come up with two 
unashamedly allegorical gems, “Lonely Days” and “How Can 
You Mend A Broken Heart,” which appeared to all concerned to 
be their career swansongs. 

But! We’re less than half-way through our show! And so what 
exactly did spare The Bee Gees at this critical point from a fate 
worse than Oldie Goldie residencies near Clacton-on-Sea? 

Two words: Arif Mardin. 

Luring them to the decidedly more sympathetic climes of 
Miami’s Criteria Recording Studios, then cleverly steering the 
brothers towards their previously unexplored r’n’b leanings (via 
Barry’s falsetto most pointedly), the result was a slow but steady 
climb both back onto their feet and then extremely high back up 
the international sales charts. No further explanation is really 
needed by me here: At least 100 million of you out there bought 
the ensuing records. 

The backlash, of course, was instant and fierce. “Bee Gee-Free 
Weekends” on radio stations the world over. “Bee Gee Bonfires” 
of Saturday Night Fever soundtracks in Chicago baseball 
stadiums. 

“The enigma with a stigma,” as Barry still brands The Bee Gees 
to this very day. 

And I’m sure he doesn’t just mean the Sgt. Pepper's Lonely 
Hearts Club Band movie either. 

Yet for anyone who tuned away from the tale right about here, In 
Our Own Time continues on through subsequent years of Gibbs 
stubbornly continuing to craft monster hits ...only for other 
singers (Streisand, Celine, The Divine Miss Ross and Kenny and 
Dolly, for example: why, there’s an additional twenty-or-so 
million in sales right there). Unfortunately, this otherwise 
platinum period also saw the loss of a severely over-self- 
medicated Andy Gibb, and the frightful near-exit of a similarly 
lost “Brother Mo” to boot. Most thankfully indeed though, 
Maurice eventually bounced completely back to help create what, 
tragically, would be his final Bee Gee masterpiece, “This Is 
Where I Came In,” before death on January 12, 2003. 

Well, the story perhaps does not end there. One hour and fifty -one 
minutes into Our Own Time finds a stoic Barry insisting, and I 
quote, “The legacy of the Bee Gees MUST go on, one way or the 
other.” Cut to contemporary footage of he and faithful brother 
Robin, recently reunited before twin microphones in some faux- 
recording studio setting, crooning “To Love Somebody” and 
“How Can You Mend A Broken Heart.” 

Fade to black. One can only hope. 



Bob Dylan Revealed DVD (MVD) A mere twenty-eight seconds 
into Joel Gilbert's extensive new Bob Dylan Revealed 
documentary, the subject matter himself warns us "There's many 
sides to the coin, y'know, and you haveta really, uh, the longer 
you go on, the more sides you show that are, that are, that are 
there to be, uh, unraveled." 

So in between sessions with Daniel Mark Epstein's 496-page The 
Ballad of Bob Dylan , and the actual man's actual Original Mono 
Recordings box, I spent the month of Robert Allen Zimmerman's 
70th (!) birthday pondering that. . . 

1. Although the subject is dwelled upon for less than a minute 
during Bob Dylan Revealed (we are later treated to some great 
Super 8 footage of him gallivanting 'round Europe with his young 
bard however), Albert Grossman and that more-than-complex 
relationship with Bob Dylan is delved into, and possibly even 
explained, in a way Martin Scorsese failed to during all two- 
hundred-and-eight minutes of his own No Direction Home. 


2. "1966 Electric World Tour" drummist Mickey Jones also 
offers personal home movies of Dont Look Back (and almost Eat 
the Document) director D.A. Pennebaker filming Dylan and Band 
touring Hamlet's Castle in Denmark, and later joins in a spirited 
debate over exactly who fired out that famed instruction to "Play 
fuckin’ LOUD" as "Like A Rolling Stone" kicked the ol' 
Manchester Free Trade Hall off on May 17, 1966. Mickey, it can 
be revealed, theorizes it was merely some ultra-ribald Free Trade 
Hall stagehand, by the way. 

3. The third chapter of Bob Dylan Revealed, cunningly titled 
"1967: Drug Rehab," features the late, great, irascible-as-ever A1 
Aronowitz claiming that Bob, regarding that infamous 1966 
motorpsycho accident, "told me he cracked two vertebrae. He saw 
his whole life pass in front of him. And I think he’s full of shit." 
Can there then still be any doubt why I was most proud to say, 
during the final years of Al's own life, that "he was a friend of 
mine" ??! 

4. Renowned lensman Barry Feinstein (the Times They Are A- 
Changin' cover for one) recalls the day during Dylan's "Tour 74" 
that future President (then Governor of Georgia) Jimmy Carter 
invited Bob over for breakfast at the Governor's Mansion ...and 
then shows the photos to prove it. "He never initiates 
conversation," Jimmy revealed afterwards, "but he'll answer a 
question if you ask him." Unlike some singers, Governors, and/or 
Presidents we could mention. 

5. Rolling Thunder violinist Scarlet Rivera, hair still long but 
curled 'n' colored today, recalls being dosed with a powerful 
hallucinogenic just prior to stepping on stage with Bob's Revue 
before 16307 in Toronto's Maple Leaf Gardens, then being most 
amorously pursued a month later backstage at the Rubin Carter 
"Night Of The Hurricane II" benefit in the Houston Astrodome by 
two of Willie Nelson's security guards (who, Scarlet admits, 
"were mostly ex-cons"). Willie, it is noted, later dispatched two 
dozen yellow roses by way of apology. 

6. San Francisco Chronicle critic Joel Selvin points out the "Neil 
Diamond-style arrangements" concocted for Dylan's subsequent 
1978 World Tour, noting especially how "Blowin' In The Wind" 
was "done up like a Wayne Newton number." Later, we hear his 
infamous "God-Awful Gospel" review concerning one of Born- 
Again Bob's concerts the following year actually solicited a phone 
call next afternoon from Bob Himself to the Selvin household, 
during which Dylan wisely, and apparently permanently, revoked 
Joel's "license to review me." 

7. And speaking of He Whom Is Even Bigger Than Bob, both 
certified Dylan "garbologist" A.J. Weberman and Valley 
Vineyard Church Pastor Bill Dwyer are on hand to (attempt to) 
explain just what may have been going through our hero's mind, 
and then out of his mouth, as the Eighties began (e.g.: "If you 
want rock and roll, you can go down and rock and roll," we hear 
Bob berate one unfortunate, and obviously unsaved, 1980 
concert-goer. "You can go see KISS and you can rock and roll all 
the way down into the pit!") Just in the nick of time however, 
self-confessed "62-year-old card-carrying Jewish atheist" Jerry 
Wexler appears to explain just how he approached producing the 
"wall-to-wall Jesus" that was Slow Train Coming. 

8. Next, a decidedly wn-bom again Bob pops up jammin' out 
"Hava Nagila" on the 1989 televised Chabad Telethon backed by 
his grand new band Chopped Liver (which also, um, featured 
Harry Dean Stanton and Bob's son-in-law Peter Himmelman). 
Unfortunately, footage of co-stars Anna Maria Alberghetti, Marty 
Allen, and Morey Amsterdam is not included. 

9. As no less an inhabitant as Ramblin' Jack Elliot recalls, the 
original Rolling Thunder tour bus had been borrowed from, and 
affectionately christened "Phydeaux" by, none other than Frank 
Zappa. But when that on (and on!) -going Never Ending Tour 
launched a decade later, Bob's accompanists had graduated to a 
twelve-bunk "star coach" that was, in the well-chosen words of 
percussionist Winston Watson, "forty -five feet of rolling 
decadence." It must also be pointed out here that Mr. Watson, 
amongst many others throughout Bob Dylan Revealed and 
elsewhere, does the BEST Bob Dylan impersonation I have 
EVER heard. 

10. So then, as I would think it would be the first itself to admit, 
Bob Dylan Revealed doesn't quite unravel all sides of that most 
treasured coin we speak of ...currently entering his second half- 
century of loyal service too, one must remember. But ANY 
production that can finally get the man's former bassist and 
musical director Rob Stoner to admit he was in fact cast in the 
role of Gene Vincent for Renaldo and Clara more than gets a 
virtual tip-o-the-snout from this viewer. Now, you must all excuse 
me while I once again roctober Blonde On Blonde, Disc 1. 
MONO, of course. 

Brian Wilson Songwriter 1962-1969 DVD (MVD) TEN 
REASONS WHY “BRIAN WILSON: SONGWRITER, 1962 - 
1969” SHOULD BE THE LAST BEACH BOYS 
DOCUMENTARY YOU NEED EVER WATCH 

1. Veteran SoCal socio-musical historian Domenic Priore, sitting 
alongside a tiki totem beneath a strategically placed orange 
branch, more than ably launches our story over a wealth of 
Eastmancolor’d freeway and beach footage, drawing, as only he 
can, that all-important connection from Gidget to Dick Dale all 
the way to teenage Brian’s Hawthorne, CA music room. 

2. We see some very cool vintage Four Freshmen footage, and 


the undeniable influence that quartet’s equally cool jazz vocal 
stylings had on Brian and his Boys, explained to us by none other 
than First Lady of the Wilsonian Bass Guitar, Carol Kaye. 

3. Next, back-to-back clips of Chuck Berry serenading “Sweet 
Little Sixteen” at The TAMI Show and the young B. Boys 
themselves belting out their just-released “Surfin’ USA” in full 
deck-swabbing gear illustrate, as thousands of words over the 
years have til now failed to, why CHUCK’S name is the one 
listed as composer of the latter hit. 

4. Similarly, Inside The Music of Brian Wilson author Prof. 
Philip Lambert takes to the piano to juxtapose Phil Spector’s “Be 
My Baby” with Brian’s equally ingenious “answer” song “Don’t 
Worry, Baby” ...as Phil’s former Wrecking Crewman (and 
Brian’s drummist of choice) Hal Blaine gets a little Prison Wall 
of Sound joke in at his ol’ boss’ everlasting expense. 

5. We get to hear lots of fly-on-the-acoustic-tile recording studio 
chatter, stretching all the way back to the making of that very first 
Beach Boy record “Surfin’” itself. Not to mention, I’m afraid, a 
terrifying example of father / manager / producer [sic!] Murry 
“I’m a Genius Too” Wilson putting the psychological screws into 
Brian’s brain at the infamous “Help Me, Rhonda” vocal session 
(which ended at least one person’s career). 

6. Why, we even get to hear Winterreise by Franz Schubert and 
Robert Schumann’s Dichterliebe used in the very same sentence 
as Pet Sounds ! 

7. Three Dog Night tripper Danny Hutton, however, has an even 
better word for this all: “Marijuana! !” 

8. "Lost" Beach Boy David Marks talks about all the treble 
Capitol Records liked to put on the band’s Fender guitars, while 
current Beach Boy Bruce Johnston talks about all the trouble 
Capitol Records liked to put Brian Wilson through whenever he 
dared stray from his original musical sun-n-fun formula. 

9. Which reminds me: Brian’s most note-worthy by far 
collaborator Van Dyke Parks is shown in the old Tower Records 
parking lot off Sunset Strip- circa 1976 in an attempt to explain 
why Mike Love never could get a lyric such as “Over and over 
the crow flies uncover the cornfield” in to his head, let alone out 
of his mouth. 

10. And, as if the Seventies weren’t cruel enough already to all 
concerned, we end with lifelong Beach Boy friend, confidante, 
and concert promoter Fred Vail still, forty years later, shedding a 
righteous tear recalling how he failed to get the band’s “Add 
Some Music To Your Day” single added to a powerful East Coast 
radio station playlist back in the daze because, he was told, “The 
Beach Boys aren’t hip anymore.” 

Needless to say said program director - not to mention his station 
(and Top 40 radio in general) - is long long gone, Fred for one 
survives to tell this and many other poignant Beach Boy tales and, 
of this there can be NO doubt, Brian Wilson’s magical melodies 
are poised to enter their second half-century of faithful, never 
disappointing service to one and all. 

This magnificent 190-minute, two-DVD package, and the fine 
cast of musicians, historians, and Wilson pals and players therein, 
do a most remarkable job in explaining to us exactly why. It 
should indeed be considered Required Viewing by all who still 
love to add good vibes to their days. 

Sam Cooke “Portrait Of A Legend” (ABKCO) Most every 
single time the 20th Century’s greatest singer/songwriters find 
themselves getting lionized or even litanized, it seems one 
towering figure is strangely, sorrowfully AWOL. Despite this 
man’s myriad accomplishments both on the stage, behind the 
scenes, in the control room or, of course, in front of the 
microphone, his name is all-too-rarely uttered alongside those of 
Lennon, Smokey, Bob, Aretha, Holly or even Hank. 

Nevertheless, January 22, 2012 would have been Sam Cooke’s 
81st birthday, and I spent it the only way I knew how: with lights 
low and relaxed beneath headphones filled with ABKCO 
Records’ newly-upgraded Sam Cooke: Portrait of a Legend, 
1951-1964. 

Seventy-nine minutes and thirty tracks later, I emerge to report 
this is not only one of the best single-artist compilations ever 
assembled, but now one of the best sounding discs I have ever, 
EVER heard as well. ‘Twistin’ The Night Away,” for one, reels 
and writhes as never before, while on the opposite end of the 
emotional spectrum that famed guitar lick on “You Send Me” 
sounds newly sharp yet still slyly seductive. Speaking of which, 
the vocals on “I’ll Come Running Back To You” especially pulse 
with an intimate presence my ears have rarely experienced (under 
headphones), you can actually hear Cupid’s arrow fly right o’er 
the French horn, and the brass on “A Change Is Gonna Come” 
lend that particular epic even more depth and regal resonance 
...and I’m not just speaking sonically, either. 

Take more than a few moments elsewhere to appreciate anew the 
man’s absolute mastery of not only songwriting, but song 
arrangement. Ever experimenting in an era when recording artists 
seldom cared, or were even allowed to, Sam Cooke seemed 
equally comfortable cha-cha’ing across your living room carpet 
one moment, then coaxing raw barnyard keyboard flourishes out 
of his accompanist (the sixteen-year-old Billy Preston!) all over 
“Little Red Rooster” the next. Likewise a wholly Ricky Nelson- 
worthy, banjo-driven country rhythm section somehow perfectly 
meshes with fierce Ray Charles horns on “Ain’t That Good 
News,” while the original rendering of that oft-covered 


“Wonderful World” herein reacquaints us with this song’s 
deceptively simple Caribbean, I kid you not, undertones. 

The mind, not to mention ear, simply boggles at the thought of 
what Sam Cooke would have been up to, say, in 1969 with at 
least sixteen empty tape tracks at his disposal. 

But of course, most obviously, it is the man’s voice we are 
forever drawn to, and still cannot help but marvel at. To cite but 
one lone example: just listen to Sam vocally sparring with none 
other than Lou Rawls throughout “Bring It On Home To Me.” 
Tough, defiant, and above all most uncharacteristically gritty - 
“Sam felt that he needed more weight; that that light shit wouldn’t 
sustain him” in the wise words of song-and-biz-partner J. W. 
Alexander - this is a Sam Cooke securely positioning himself to 
move onwards and still upwards as the Sixties spread out before 
him. 

Indeed, by the time of “Shake,” recorded at RCA Hollywood with 
Dave Hassinger during November of 1964, Sam seemed more 
than ready to hold his own within the emerging Soul scene he 
himself inspired and created. Tragically, a month after recording 
it, Sam Cooke was gone, “Shake” was duly adopted by Otis 
Redding for one, and the world was left “only” with a legacy of 
twenty-nine Top 40 hits written, arranged, performed and 
produced by what is now clearly one of music’s greatest, most 
durable, yet proudly un-pigeonhole-able talents. 

So as we head towards Sam Cooke’s eighty-second birthday, may 
I most strongly advise those on only a passing standing with those 
twenty-nine hits (perhaps via everyone from A1 Green to Peter 
Noone), you more than owe it to yourself to spend an evening or 
three with the first, the utterly original Sam Cooke: Portrait of a 
Legend as soon as you possibly can. 

I’ll even lend you my personal headphones. 

Derailroaded: Inside the Mind of Larry “Wild Man ” Fisher 
DVD (MVD) IRWIN CHUSID (author, “Songs In The Key Of 
Z”):Outsider music is a slippery genre. It’s musicians who tend to 
be self-taught, untrained, working certainly way outside the 
channels of mainstream music. There are very important 
qualifications: They are sincere about it. They mean it. They’re 
not doing it to be funny. They’re not doing it to be outrageous. 
This is a sincere musical expression. Wild Man Fischer in many 
ways is a poster child for outsider music. 

MARK MOTHERSBAUGH (Devo):At his best, he’s mainlined 
right into this creative kind of subconscious. It’s coming from a 
pure place. 

DENNIS P. EICHHORN (tour manager; Real Stuff Comics 
creator): 

I’ve seen him really work a crowd and have every single one of 
them responding to him positively. When he’s performing and 
when he’s got the pep, he’s one of the greatest entertainers you’d 
ever see in your life. 

IRWIN CHUSID: The appeal of Larry’s music is that it’s real. 
You’re hearing something that is the musical vision of one 
singular human being that really comes from the heart and soul of 
an individual. 

SOLOMON BURKE (King of Rock & Soul and Larry’s initial 
mentor): 

A very, extremely talented young man. 

LARRY: I just think I’m the best rock singer in the world. 
DAVID FISCHER (Larry’s older brother):I still don’t think he’s 
a good singer. I might be wrong. 

LARRY: You know what happened to my career? Nothing. I 
have nothing, you know? Once in a while I go out and sing, but 
that’s very rare. I’m too scared of the music business. And I’m 
too scared of all the people in it. Is that sad or what? 
“DERAILROADED”:I have been derailroaded / Derailroaded 
by everybody / I have been sent off the track / To wander like a 
fool / They are liars, and they are thieves / And they left me to 
stand around / Like a derailroaded fool 

LARRY: That’s what the show-business people are like. They 
love to torture their entertainers. Those fuckers in show business, 
you know? They turned me into the psycho I’ve become. 

BILLY MUMY (producer, Pronounced Normal, Nothing 
Scary):It’s unfortunate that Larry has not had more commercial 
success with his music. But Larry is a manic-depressive paranoid 
schizophrenic. And that is an interesting mixture of energy. 

DR. LOUIS SASS (Professor of Clinical Psychology, Rutgers 
University): 

A person with schizophrenia is characterized by delusions. 
Hallucinations. Usually auditory hallucinations. A lot of it has to 
do with a feeling of conspiracies being directed at you. 
Everyone’s out to get you. 

LARRY: I’m scared. There’s people after me. I don’t know 
who’s involved. I just don’t know who’s involved. It’s been a 
nightmare. All kinds of things have happened to me. Things that 
you would not believe. 

“THE WILD MAN FISCHER STORY”: In the year of 1962/1 
got thrown out of school / In the year of 1963 / 1 was committed 
to a mental institution / In the year of 1964 / 1 was released from 
the mental institution / In the year of 1966/1 was committed to 
the mental institution again 

LARRY: Well, my life has not been all that pleasant. My father 
died when I was young and my mother didn’t love me, or didn’t 
care about me. She used to make me eat on the sink. They made 
me stand up and eat on the sink. My mother didn’t love me. 


GAIL ZAPPA :The thing about Los Angeles - there are a lot of 
freaks here. Freaks are people that have figured out a way to, in 
spite of society, express themselves. And so Larry is just another 
one of the freaks. 

“WHY I AM NORMAL”:I would say I’m a normal, everyday 
person, you know? I like girls. I like to eat at restaurants. I like 
sports cars. I like motorcycles. I’d like to get married one day, 
have kids. You know, raise a normal family. My mother always 
used to, you know, wonder about me. She wondered what I was 
gonna do when I got older. I said Mother, don’t worry about me. 
I’ll get a job! I’ll go straight! 

LARRY: The first audition I went on was for Rowan & Martin’s 
Laugh-ln. And I got it. 

DAN ROWAN (Laugh-In episode # 16, 1968):Now that he’s 
been exposed on national TV, don’t you think he’ll fly to 
stardom? 

FRANK ZAPPA (producer, An Evening with Wild Man 
Fischer): 

I thought that from the very first day that I met him, somebody 
should make an album about Wild Man Fischer. 

LARRY: Frank Zappa told me that he could make me a rock 
star. And if Frank Zappa told you that, wouldn’t you think you 
might be able to become a rock star? 

FRANK ZAPPA: But when you’re working with someone like 
Wild Man Fischer, the problems that arise become too much to 
bear. 

“DO THE WILDMAN”: There’s a new dance goin’ round the 
land / Come on everybody, do the Wild Man / Throw your arms 
up, pretend you’re a child / That’s it now, you’re getting wild 
FRANK ZAPPA: One thing that you must remember about 
Wild Man Fischer is that he actually is a wild person. And, uh, 
Larry is dangerous. 

LARRY: He loved it. He said that if he ever had a son, he 
wanted his son to be just like me. I swear to God he said that. 
FRANK ZAPPA: I spent three months working on the Wild 
Man Fischer album. And at the end of that time not only was I 
accused of robbing Wild Man Fischer and cheating Wild Man 
Fischer and abusing him - most of this from Wild Man Fischer 
himself - but the album itself did not sell a large amount of 
copies. 

“THE WILD MAN FISCHER STORY”: In the year of 1968 / 
Have I made a mistake? / Will I end up a bum? / Will I end up a 
crumb? / Will I end up in hell? / Will I end up in jail? / Will I end 
up in Jesus? / Will I end up in trees? / Will I end up rich, rich, 
rich, rich? / Wild Man Fischer / Wild Man Fischer / Merry-go, 
Merry-go, Merry-go-round / boop boop boop. . . 

LARRY: Well, I never became a rock star. Frank Zappa fired 
me. That’s it. 

“FRANK”: Frank’s got money in the bank / Frank’s got women 
he can spank / Frank owns my publishing rights / You could say 
he’s on my mind / Think about him all the time. . . 

LARRY: You got to have three things: You got to have talent. 
You got to have luck. And you got to have persistence. 

GAIL ZAPPA: I never thought that he would have a real career. 
And I see him now, and he looks like a very, very exhausted 
version of that person that I knew then. He’s almost identical. 
LARRY: Want to hear how I started a multimillion-dollar 
empire? “Go To Rhino Records” - you ever heard that song 
before? 

“GO TO RHINO RECORDS”: 

Go to Rhino Records / On Westwood Boulevard / Go to Rhino 
Records / On Westwood Boulevard / You can get Herb Alpert / 
And Jackie Lomax / For 40 cents / Da-doo, Da-doo 
LARRY: That’s the first song that was ever done for Rhino 
Records. I started a multimillion-dollar company! I became Rhino 
Records’ mascot! Think about it. 

“THE BOUILLABAISSE”: 

Don’t ever forget the money / Don’t ever forget the money. . 
DAVID FISCHER: Larry never seemed to have any money, no 
matter how many albums the guy was doing. It was beyond me. If 
they do an album on somebody and if it’s not successful, why are 
you doing another? And what was he supposed to get out of it? I 
mean, he certainly was very upset and bitter about it. 

“IT’S A MONEY WORLD”: 

It’s a money world / It’s a money world... 

LARRY: Show business is really hard. You really can’t trust 
that very many people. Rhino Records, and most people, have 
taken advantage of me. Here’s a song I wrote about the music 
business: 

“DERAILROADED”: 

Money occupies your mind / Money can buy your songs / Money 
is all you buy / It’s a money world / I wish there was no such 
thing as money 

AGREEMENT DATED 12/1/83: 

“This is to prove that Larry Fischer received $750.00, (seven 
hundred & fifty dollars), as an advance for his album called 
Nothing Scary, (signed) Larry Fischer.” 

“DON’T BE A SINGER ”: 

All you’ll ever meet are cheaters and liars / Liars and thieves / 
And robbers and swindlers / That’s all you’ll ever meet, that’s all 
you’ll ever see / Don’t be a singer 

LARRY: I don’t want to be a rock singer no more. It’s a 
horrifying experience. It’s a nightmare. It’s not as good as you 


think it is. People use singers. 

LARRY (letter to Dennis Eichhorn): 

“Dear Denny, I like you. You are a nice guy. You know, I quit 
show business. I hate show business. It’s full of crooks. And 
you’re one of them. A nice crook. Your friend, Larry.” 

MARK MOTHERSBAUGH: He’d call me up and go “Mark, 
I’m quitting show biz. Do you blame me?” I’d go “No, I don’t 
blame you. It’s an awful business.” He would quit show business 
about two or three times a week. 

“IT’S A HARD BUSINESS” (recorded with Rosemary 
Clooney): 

Rosemary, I’m thinking of quitting this impossible business / Oh 
really, Larry? I hope not / It’s just too hard / It’s a hard business / 
Please tell me that you agree / It’s a hard business / It’s hard for 
you and hard for me / It’s a hard business / Reaching way down 
in your soul / It’s a hard business / Singing jazz or rock ‘n’ roll 
LARRY: The main reason I got into the music business was to 
impress my family, earn a living, complete my dream. But I knew 
I would never be able to tour. I’m too paranoid. 

RUDY RAY MOORE (The Avenging Disco Godfather): 

This is the way I would interpretate [sic] that particular phrase of 
“derailroaded”: The railroad carries a train, and the train has 
come off of the tracks and fell over. And where am I going from 
here? Sounds like a sad story. 

“ONE OF A KIND MIND”: 

My mind is one of a kind / And if you ever come across a mind 
like mine / Make sure you dig it, and dig it for gold / Because my 
mind is one of a kind / Right? 

DR. LOUIS SASS: I think there are a lot of different reasons 
why people are drawn to Larry’s music. One of them is a little bit 
like the reason why people a century or two ago would go 
sometimes to the asylums to look at the patients. It’s a kind of 

voyeurism to stare at this person who seems so weird and so 

uninhibited. But a second reason, of course, is that we’re really 
moved by what he says and the story that he tells of his life and of 
his sufferings. 

MARK MOTHERSBAUGH: He’s a force of nature. He’s like 
a poet. He’s a bard in the best of ways, I think. If he grew up in 
Mongolia, he might have been considered a shaman. And 
everything that he is and does would be tolerated. 

LARRY: I guess I’m getting older now. I can’t be a 

musician/singer anymore. I’m too old. I want to be a 

musician/singer. I want to make everybody happy. 

“DO YOU EVER HAVE A GOAL IN LIFE”: 

My goal in life was to become a singer / But it didn’t come true / 
I think / 1 don’t know / Who cares? / Bye-bye 
All of the above dialogue and lyric are taken from Josh Rubin's 
stellar documentary Derailroaded: Inside The Mind of Larry 
“Wild Man” Fischer, newly available on DVD from MVD Visual. 
Larry Wayne Fischer passed away on June 16. 

The Everly Brothers Reunion Concert: Live at the Royal Albert 
Hall DVD (Eagle Rock) Not even the most peripheral Roctoberan 
should need any explanation whatsoever at this point regarding 
how two young Kentucky-bred brothers placed a stamp upon the 
Sounds of the Sixties equaled only by Buddy and his Crickets: 
One listen to nearly every Lennon / McCartney vocal duet from 
“Love Me Do” onwards - not to mention those most blatant 
proteges by the name of Simon and Garfunkel - more than prove 
that particular sonic point. 

Then there are albums such as Songs Our Daddy Taught Us 
(1959) and the ever-amazing Roots (from ’68) which created the 
undeniable, if criminally under-acknowledged template for the 
Folk- and/or Country-rock of any Dylan, Byrds, or even Rank and 
File track you’d care to name-check. “We owe those guys 
everything,” the man I still prefer to call Bob is on record as 
admitting. “They started it all.” 

Plus need I even mention a staggering string of globe and genre- 
spanning hit records which continue to reverberate within the 
DNA of popular music creators and listeners to this very day? 
Absolutely not. But what I feel I do need to state here and now, 
however, is the incredibly long-awaited DVD release via Eagle 
Rock Entertainment of The Everly Brothers Reunion Concert: 
Live At The Royal Albert Hall, now here for all to watch, weep, 
and learn from. 

Ending their first run beneath the spotlight with a literally 
explosive on-stage break up in 1973 - culminating with Big 
Don’s caustic statement “The Everly Brothers died ten years ago” 
- the pair saw and spoke with one another only once (at their 
father’s funeral) during the ensuing downcast decade. Not 
surprisingly though, I suspect, as one can imagine little 
constructive musical place for the duo throughout an era book- 
ended by “Bad, Bad Leroy Brown” and “Billie Jean.” 

But in finally burying various personal and musical hatchets (“We 
settled it in a family kind of way,” Baby Boy Phil told the 
Associated Press. “A big hug did it. I guess fate just turned”), the 
brothers returned to the country which always seemed to not only 
love, but understand them most with a 1983 performance in 
London. There, somehow, it took only twenty-five songs in less 
than an hour and a half to forever erase the years of bickering, 
brawling, bitterness and deeply-seeded sibling rivalry. 

The Everly Brothers Reunion Concert presents it all. Every roll of 
the toms, every country-baked Tele-lick (courtesy of the 
stupendous Albert Lee), every thrash of Don’s signature acoustic 


and, of course, every note-and-inflection-perfect vocal duet still 
dripping pathos one bar, then grating passion the next. As only 
these two Everlys honestly ever could. 

Rounding out this superb package is the (unfortunately truncated, 
however) 1984 documentary Rock ‘n’ Roll Odyssey, which 
chronicles not only the songs and successes, but strains and 
struggles behind this most often completely misrepresented act. 
And it is most apt, perhaps, that nearly every frame of 
contemporary footage shot for this film finds Don and Phil being 
chased with persistent rainfall, be they driving through their 
childhood hills of bluegrass or arriving in England to sound- 
check, face the press, and reconnect with their most ever-loyal fan 
base. “If I wait for cloudy skies, you won't know the rain from the 
tears in my eyes” after all, as their own song still goes. 

Of course the Everlys followed their Royal Albert triumph with 
one P. McCartney-penned hit (the soaring “On The Wings Of A 
Nightingale”) and landmark album (1986’s Bom Yesterday) 
which returned the duo to a much-deserved critical, if sorrowfully 
not commercial level unsurpassed since their late Fifties/early 
Sixties achievements. In fact an older, wiser, and most definitely 
still vital Don and Phil continue to harmonize on stage to this 
very day, though all attempts to get the brothers recording again 
(save for a lone track climaxing their 4-CD 1994 career 
retrospective Heartaches & Harmonies plus a song from Andrew 
Lloyd Webber’s Whistle Down The Wind four years later) have 
failed. But then, as no less an authority on the subject as Don 
Everly himself stated in his own inimitable manner, “I don’t 
know whether there’s a place for us. Country music’s turned into 
a kind of a video soap opera - a contest of cute butts and pretty 
faces. 

“I was raised in front of a microphone, and on the other side of 
the microphone was an audience. So it got instilled in me from 
the beginning: You go out there and do your best, and if they 
appreciate it, that’s the reward.” 

Your reward? Reveling anew in Don and Phil’s Reunion Concert, 
and with it the fantastic flood of heartaches and harmonies those 
Everlys forever bring your way. 

Jimi Hendrix “West Coast Seattle Boy: The Jimi Hendrix 
Anthology” (Experience Hendrix / Sony Legacy) Last I checked 
over at All Music Dot Com, there were 591 titles listed within the 
Jimi Hendrix discography - all but nineteen of which representing 
items released after the man’s most untimely death on September 
18, 1970. Let’s see: with 572 albums / singles / EPs / 8-tracks / 
cassettes / picture discs / video tapes / laser discs / compact discs / 
Mini-discs / DATs / DVDs / Blu-rays / whatevers posthumously 
issued so far, someone out there is certainly making many, many 
dollars re-issuing, re-packaging, re-mixing, re-mastering and re- 
processing in general the (re-) recorded legacy of perhaps the 
greatest electric guitarist who ever died. Most unfortunately 
however, the vast majority of this sonic slicing and dicing is 
redundant at best; ridiculous and utterly reprehensible more often 
than not. Why, even Elvis Presley’s last two-hundred-or-so 
albums have been afforded at least a certain amount of historical 
accuracy and aesthetic concern. Which makes me all the happier 
to report West Coast Seattle Boy: The Jimi Hendrix Anthology is 
that most rare exception to the grave-raping rule. Four CD’s and 
one DVD most pleasingly packaged alongside a 60-page colorful 
booklet within a nice mini -Neil Young Archives box, featuring a 
full forty-five previously unheard and unreleased Hendrix 
recordings which by and large actually do add something 
worthwhile to that already humongous discography. Interestingly, 
the material which right off the bat most pricked my Jimi-jaded 
ears were Disc One’s fifteen tracks of pre-Experience material, 
wherein our hero can “only” be heard blazing away behind such 
chitlin’ cult figures as Ray Sharpe and Frank Howard and the 
Commanders. In fact, the very first words we hear as West Coast 
Seattle Boy kicks off is Ron Isley shouting “I’m a freak for 
music!” as a fresh-from-Nashville Jimi, well, proceeds to freak 
things up as one of the mighty I.B. Specials on the Isleys' 1964 
single, “Testify.” Next, the hotshot young Hendrix surfaces on 
none other than Don Covay’s “Mercy, Mercy,” casually tossing 
off licks even Keith Richards would struggle a year later to ape 
when Out Of Our Heads was launched atop this very same song. 
But it is not until Rosa Lee Brooks’ little heard “Utee” - Revis 
Records # 1013-B, for those keeping score - do we unmistakably 
hear traces of Jimi’s own landmark style to come ...two full years 
before the world at large did. Despite the crackerbox production 
techniques and equipment most likely to match, the man is 
nevertheless doing things with (and to) his guitar that must have 
seemed downright out-of-this-world on an otherwise nondescript 
L.A. rhythm 'n' garage session in 1965. Similarly, whether it be 
showing off a brand new fuzz box on the above-mentioned Frank 
Howard’s “I’m So Glad,” pouring red-hot sauce all over Jimmy 
Norman’s “That Little Old Groove Maker,” or totally funking up 
Billy Lamont and his “Sweet Thang” - Stevie Ray Vaughan, for 
one, must have gone to school on this 1966 rarity - here was one 
character that was destined not to remain in the anonymous 
background for very much longer at all. Why these historic tracks 
have never all been collected together in such an official way 
until now is a mystery to me. Soon enough, thanks to the 
prescience (not to mention open door and phone book) of 
Animals bassist Chas Chandler, Jimi settled half a world away in 
totally swinging London, playing the mere accompanist to no-one 


no longer. Accordingly, the remainder of West Coast Seattle Boy 
tells the story we all know, but keenly using different takes - and 
in some cases different tracks - altogether. For example, here’s a 
six-minute (!) pre-vocal version of “Are You Experienced,” a 
recently unearthed, unedited “New Rising Sun” on which Jimi 
also plays drums, three fiery renditions of Hendrix classics from 
the Band of Gypsys’ New Year’s Eve 69/70 concerts (listen to 
Jimi quote Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker one minute, then Cream the 
next), and even very high-spirited out-takes of “Hound Dog,” 
“Peter Gunn,” and “The Star Spangled Banner.” Most 
patriotically, Disc Two’s “Calling All The Devil’s Children” even 
concludes with the Experience’s, urn, legendary Goon Show- 
inspired “party tape” (“What’s your sign?” “Sagittarius.” “Does 
that mean I can ball you?”) But all play and no work simply 
wasn’t Jimi’s style: Just listen to the six truly remarkable demos 
made in the man’s New York hotel room in the spring of 1968 on 
his brand new Teac reel-to-reel. The reading of “Tears of Rage,” 
fresh off Mr. D’s Basement Tapes, plus inaugural one-man 
recordings of Electric Ladyland's “1983” and “Long Hot Summer 
Night” are perhaps on par only with Buddy Holly’s own NYC 
apartment tapes as glimpses of unquestionable genius-in-bloom. 
And then, we’re treated to the oft-bootlegged, but until now never 
asudearly heard, lone guitar-and-voice demo of “Angel” that is, 
yes, absolutely heavenly. That’s not all! The accompanying Jimi 
Hendrix: Voodoo Child DVD not only contains ninety minutes of 
superb performance footage (with audio to match), but even stars 
no less than Bootsy Collins as, and I quote, “the voice of Jimi 
Hendrix” as narrator. And, while we’re on the subject, exactly 
who is that woman holding that great big cat, standing right near 
Jimi on stage, as he tears “Purple Haze” over the Woodstock 
mud? Indeed, there still may be much to learn about, and from, 
the vast amount of rock-altering music Jimi Hendrix left behind 
during his mere six years as a recording artist. But West Coast 
Seattle Boy has done more than a good job at sorting the wheat 
away from the chaff, presenting us with a fine, and finely detailed 
five-hour-plus overview of the man and his art. So this Christmas 
shopping season, do beware of imitations. Speaking of which, I 
see that AMG Hendrix discography now lists 608 titles. And 
counting. . . 

Ladies & Gentleman: The Rolling Stones DVD (Eagle Rock) 
LADIES & GENTLEMEN : THE MISSING CHAPTER OF 
KEITH RICHARDS’ MILLION-SELLING LIFE : So I wake up 
and it’s, what, 1972 already? I mean, really. You could’ve flown 
me higher than First Class from Ocho Rios all the way to a secret 
Swiss clinic in the middle of the night, baby, and it still wouldn’t 
have prepared me for this. 

Think about it: I escape Merry Very Olde by the skin of what’s 
left of my teeth and end up making records in some Nazi-forsaken 
French basement. There’s Mick Taylor (sometimes), there’s that 
other Mick (rarely), and of course there’s Charlie and even Gram 
Parsons whenever my five strings need a chorus. The old lady’s 
got the kid asleep upstairs, I’m assuming, and downstairs it’s as 
hot as an ungrounded amp in Sacramento. Nevertheless, the 
Stones manage to crank out a double album’s worth of material in 
record time, pun possibly intended, and then it’s time to return to 
America - the land of nothing’s for free - and mount The Tour 
To Top All Goddamn Tours. Or so we thought. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, The Rolling Stones!” went the 
announcement for the next two months, seven weeks, and sixteen 
songs in thirty-one cities over fifty-one shows. Not to mention, 
while we’re doing numbers here, one hundred and thirty-one 
arrests - including my own on of all places Rhode Island, perhaps 
not entirely coincidentally - and probably a hundred Altamont’s 
worth of injuries and OD’s to top it all. 

Nevertheless, that tour’s been called everything from “part of 
rock and roll legend" to “one of the benchmarks of an era," in the 
words of noted rock scribe Dave Marsh. Well, I do beg to differ, 
dear Dave. Unless you consider Dick Cavett cornering Bill 
Wyman for a televised toke in the bowels of Madison Square 
Garden something of a benchmark. Or Truman Capote sucking all 
the celebrity willy he could. On our bill. Or Jagger’s bill, to be 
truthful. 

Now I must regretfully admit to missing many of no-longer-little 
Stevie Wonder’s opening sets during this excursion, as the plane 
we rented from Bobby Sherman really was the only way to see 
the USA that summer. From 30,000 feet, that is. And with all the 
“tea” and sympathy one could inhumanely hold. But after the 
whole damn thing was over, we didn’t even get a lousy album out 
of it, thank you very much again Mr. Allen Klein. Oh, there were 
lots of books and magazine articles of course, and Jann Wenner’s 
been going out to dinner on our fabulous exploits that year ever 
since. But save for that piece of shit Robert Frank’s 
“unauthorized” lump of underexposed tripe Cocksucker Blues, it 
didn’t look like we were going to be able to squeeze even a movie 
from the entire four-ring circus. 

Never underestimate the money-hustling instincts of one Michael 
Phillip Jagger, however. When push came to financial shove - 
meaning after our next album Goats Head Soup sold about as 
hotly as Bibles outside the Chicken Ranch - he managed to get 
the ’72 tour footage finally assembled and into theatres. But, 
being Mick, not just any Saturday afternoon matinee, no sir. 
Ladies & Gentlemen: The Rolling Stones, as he titled this 
cinematic spectacular, was blown up from 16-mil and mixed into 


then-fashionable (for about a week or two) four-channel surround 
quadraphonic sound. To be exclusively shown only in theatres 
that could handle it all, mind you. 

Of course, in the mid-Seventies few could, so we were forced to 
“four-wall,” as in rent at our own expense that is, movie houses 
into which we had to import specially designed concert-size 
sound systems (and audio engineers who knew how to operate the 
stuff) in order to screen the bugger ...and schlep the bloody gear 
and crew all ‘round the States on 14-footer flatbed trucks to boot. 
Jesus. We should’ve just gone back out on the road ourselves. 
Would have been a lot easier. And we would have actually seen 
some coin from it. 

“It’s the next best thing to seeing The World’s Greatest Rock and 
Roll Band in Concert!” screamed the ads. “Get this fucking movie 
out of here” screamed the various promoters brave, or should I 
say foolish enough to mount this entire charade. 

Dear, dear Mick. He’s still trying to make movies. But at least 
whenever he tries to make Rolling Stones movies, we now insist 
on real equipment, adequate staging and, most importantly, real 
directors. Marty Scorsese did our last concert film, Shine a Light. 

I even got to give Bill Clinton’s mother-in-law a smack on the 
great behind in that one. Or was it his wife? Same difference, 
chum. 

So. Cut to 201 1 . And Ladies & Gentlemen lives again, in all of its 
Quadra-Sound - or 5.1 as it’s called nowadays - glory on DVD 
and Blu-ray ...and probably even vinyl if they can figure out a 
way. There’s Mick Taylor playing an extremely mean lean “Love 
In Vain.” There’s Charlie, being as good as it always gets. And 
there’s Mick Jagger jumping from white jumpsuits into purple 
(continuity, anyone?!) while jumping all over stages which in 
1972 seemed enormous, but today would scarcely even hold the 
man’s traveling wardrobe bunker. 

And there’s not Bill Wyman! Ruthlessly cropped clean out of all 
the front cover packaging, justice duly, if belatedly served. We 
airbrush him out of album covers nowadays. So why not DVD 
covers? 

Plus, there’s yours quite truly, friends. Belting out “Happy” as if I 
actually were, and giving of Brenda a run for his Binaca - or 
should I say Bianca - as we extremely-close duet to scrape the 
Bakersfield right off of Sweet Virginia. Classic, karmic 
entertainment for all of you who, this century, prefer to get your 
kicks in front of the flat screen as opposed to the L.A. Forum. 

This disc’s even got some pretty fascinating bonus footage as 
well. Like three tour rehearsal clips which appear to have been 
filmed in, or at least for, Germany. I can’t really recall ...and 
you’ll see why when you see how I appear in these frames. And 
naturally Your Majesty fills the past and present interview 
segments as well, prattling on about that pathetic Chuck Berry 
wannabe Marc Bolan in a 1972 Old Grey Whistle Test chin wag, 
then giving his meal ticket some back-handed props during a chat 
from earlier this very year, I do believe: 

Says he’s now “quite impressed” with the film, and with the ’72- 
model Stones in general, it seems. We were “very lackadaisical, 
very sloppy on stage” back then, he dares to claim on camera 
today. Oh, really? Speak for yourself, darling. 

Or better still, see for yourselves, everyone else out there, and buy 
Ladies & Gentlemen: The Rolling Stones for your very own. 

We played it. We lived it. Now maybe we can make some money 
off it. 



GUEST REVIEW BY JONATHAN POLETTI 
Freak Out! Mv Life with Frank Zappa by Pauline Butcher 
(Lexus) LAST YEAR WAS HELL ON FRANK ZAPPA, and 
he wasn’t even around to enjoy it. His major releases in the ’60s 
and ’70s are out of print & available only in expensive used 
copies, still unavailable for digital download (his widow is 
pretty sure he’d be against it); his most prominent fan, Czech 
president Vaclav Havel, died; Andrew Greenaway’s Zappa the 


Hard Way, documenting the disastrous last concert tour, came 
out; and Pauline Butcher, the pretty, poised British secretary 
who went to work for him in 1968, released her memoir of their 
four years together, the most intimate portrait to date of the 
difficult & enigmatic man who gave birth to Pop Culture. 

It’s an incredible scene: a girl typist shows up at a hotel to do a 
job for some boring businessman, and the door opens to a wild 
man in an orange t-shirt & pink trousers, flowing witch-like hair 
& piercing eyes. “I showed your lyrics to a girl at work,” she 
reports after her first batch of typing. “She thinks this song is 
about incest.” “Does she have big tits?” Zappa asks. But 
Butcher follows him to Laurel Canyon & his new life in the 
famous ‘Log Cabin’, to assist in his writing a political manifesto 
& working on the fan club he dreams of turning into the base 
from which he’ll run for president. Very unhappy with the 
world, he tries to create a new one, but his dreams crumble, as 
all she has left to do is watch, and as he often encouraged her to, 
write about him. 

Zappa made his first mark in 1962 with the soundtrack to The 
World’s Greatest Sinner, Timothy Carey’s independent film 
about an insurance salesman who quits his job to form a rock 
band, giving ecstatic performances to frenzied crowds, forming 
a political party & then religious cult, calling himself ‘God’. 
Popular in midnight screenings throughout the ’60s, it set the 
template which Zappa wanted to bring to life. His Freak Out! 
album in 1965 transformed rock ‘n’ roll from ditties into a 
vehicle for broad artistic statements. In later albums like 
Absolutely Free, he’d wake everyone up, wake up the sleeping 
body & mind (he’d live his life mostly at night), and with his 
outpourings of weird, dissonant, disconnected music, shatter all 
existing orders. (His music would be popular in Eastern Europe, 
in cells of resistance to communism.) 

Not that anyone but him would use rock that way. His 
interviews are often occupied with dismissals of his musical 
progeny. “I may be popular, but he is the real thing,” John 
Lennon said of him, but to Zappa the Beatles were merely a 
“good, commercial group,” as the Sgt. Pepper album was a 
mimicry of him. He mimics them back in We’re Only In It For 
the Money. The Stones, likewise, he considered little more than 
employees of “a record company waiting for records.” Hendrix 
he liked, until he fell into guitar tricks, but had no regard for Jim 
Morrison, who’d dated Zappa’s muse, Suzy Creamcheese, and 
hung around in his shadow in a formative period. The works of 
David Bowie, who got his start doing covers from Freak Out!, 
are “a piece of shit.” 

In the end, there’s only him, sitting in a dirty cabin in California 
surrounded by freaks & hangers-on, to varying degrees 
maddened by greed as rock music is exploding in popularity, 
trying for his next big statement. He’d talk up his presidential 
run even as he lets his book fade away. Butcher doesn’t make 
the correlations, but exposes his interviews as mostly talk, at 
times, nearly delusional. “We try to screen the ones that look 
like they’re strong personalities and put them in touch with 
other people in other parts of the country,” he says of fan mail, 
which, in Butcher’s telling, sits in dusty boxes, until she, amid 
power struggles with Zappa’s young wife, who’d confiscated 
them as part of an ongoing effort, it seems, to undermine her 
husband’s mission, grabs them, so she’ll have something to do. 
Zappa’s views on women are a fascination of the book, and of a 
broader cultural history. His first wife was a secretary, and was 
clearly drawn to the type. (“Do you think if we fucked, you 
could still work for me as my secretary?” he asks Butcher.) His 
clear respect for her, however, is at odds with his commentary 
in interviews. “They’re supposed to do what they’re told, like 
clean the house,” he says of the wife. “That’s part of the rules. 
They ought to accept what they have to do.” Even as, in 1968, 
he works to launch the groupie as role models for the new 
generation. They’re “freedom fighters at the avant garde of the 
Sexual Revolution that is sweeping Western Civilization,” he’d 
tell Rolling Stone. They’ll inspire wives, he envisions, to keep 
house & their husbands sexually satisfied, via blow jobs. He put 
a group of girls together as the ‘GTOs’ and released an album 
documenting their way of life, which involves all of the above. 
Butcher’s narrative is eye-opening. As her husband liked a neat 
house (in his solitary spaces, everything was tidy), his wife was 
an indifferent housekeeper, and even her selection of the log 
cabin (where cleaning of the filthy & decrepit structure fell to 
their frazzled nanny), seems a battle in an ongoing marital war, 
to which Zappa brought his own formidable weapons. As his 
daughter wrote recently: “Our rock royalty of a dad toured for 
nine months out of the year, cheated on my mom when he was 
away, but always came back to us, to sleep all day and work all 
night.” As he was continually at work, even when home, they’d 
creep around him, lest he “leave us for a groupie and we can 
keep food on the table and a roof over our heads.” He needed 
his wife, though, as in a bizarre scene, when amid fighting she 
leaves him for an impromptu vacation, he appears in women’s 
clothes, sexuality oscillating weirdly. 

There would be, however, a cult of admiration for his attacks on 
the ‘emancipated’ woman. It was called feminism. Germaine 
Greer was a young Australian scholar, studying early 
Shakespearean comedy & writing about rock musicians, 
slumming as a groupie & searching for her big statement. She 


liked strong men, looking to Mick & Jim & everyone else and 
dismissing them as homosexual or otherwise wanting. She 
wanted to do battle with a real man, in the vein of The Taming 
of the Shrew, which results, she’d note, “the forging of a 
partnership between equals.” Enter Zappa, alone of musicians to 
receive her praises. His comments on groupies were the clear 
provocation for her famous article on the subject which, in 
1969, first made her a star. “I fancy him like mad,” she writes, 
riffing off the prevalent rumors that he’d ingest excrement on 
stage. “Nevertheless, because I really respond to his vibes, I 
want him, shit or no shit, because that’s how it is if your body 
and soul and mind are hooked up.” 

Shortly after, she’d enter a six-month fevered mode from which 
emerged The Female Eunuch, which radicalized a generation of 
women. (Mick Jagger’s girlfriend, Marianne Faithfull, who’d 
both visited the log cabin, left him after reading it.) But laying 
down a savage case against men was intended as a provocation. 
She was waiting for them to strike back, a war that would result 
in her finding a mate. (A biography of her, still-single, is titled 
Untamed Shrew.) When they finally met, in 1973 in Los 
Angeles, Greer’s famously penetrating insight was utterly 
disabled. “I thought he probably helped himself to the heaps of 
groupies that were lying around - he didn’t,” she says, in a 
worshipful commentary. “He loved his wife and the children he 
had with her too much for that.” 

That was in 2005 in The Guardian, when Greer was fresh off a 
radio documentary for the BBC, which began as Pauline 
Butcher’s first efforts to tell her story. “I began with the 
producer and we had three episodes in draft form,” she tells 
Roctober. “Then Germaine Greer who was on the same grape- 
vine as my producer, got commissioned to do an hour-long 
documentary on him.” Her project stolen from under her, 
Butcher began work on her book instead, and in the battle over 
his memory, is every bit the victor. In the riveting final pages, 
she sits opposite him, surely among the few times in his life 
when he knew he was facing an equal. Why, she asks, did he 
sleep around even as his wife could not? “He looked at me 
oddly,” she says. “Inscrutable. I could not tell if he was amused 
or annoyed.” As he replies: “When you get right down to it, 
when you look at it for what it is, at what’s really going on, sex 
is just fucking silly.” 

GUEST REVIEWS BY JAMES PORTER 

La Barra De Chocolate (Munster) This Argentine release was 
from 1970, but it sounds like U.S. bands from 1967 - a lot more 
energetic and not as “jammy” as Americna bands entering the Me 
Decade. If you like the Love, Peace and Poetry psyche 
compilations you’ll like this. The fuzz sound is unusually tinny, 
whoich is good news if you value Vox over Fender. On “Alza La 
Voz,” the fuzz is almost drowned out by a horn section, which 
makes this Chocolte hot! 

Traffic Sound “Virgin” (Munster)This reissue of a ‘69 Peruvian 
lost psyche classic sounds like Bubble Puppy with greater 
syncopation on the uptempo tracks, and like mellow freak folk on 
the slower acoustic tracks. We’re going with the faster songs, 
especially “Jew’s Caboose,” which is not about Golda Meir’s 
tuchus. Listen for some of the freakiest sax this side of Free 
Spirits or the Stooges, and for a completely backmasked track. 

GUEST REVIEW BY GUNNART QUICKE 
Black Lake “Shake” ep (www.rightbrainwords.com) Here’s 
something unusual to watch out for; a sturdy, red-orange square 
with a sparkly gem cluster dangling from its comer. Why? 
Because inside this insanely grab-able envelope is “Shake!” -the 
debut single by Black Lake; four, short, knockout songs of sweet, 
urgent intensity. From the very first moment with “Shake Your 
Body,” you have entered a crystallized nighttime of guitar-jangle 
poetry that feels event-like as it passes through your emotional 
core. The record is at times magisterial and righteous with it’s 
large volumes of implied space and water, only to become 
childish, even simpleminded by turns as the mysterious art-duo 
stoop to evoke the small, untidy detritus always edging in around 
us. And damn if it doesn’t culminate all too quickly in a bright- 
heavy warning, the entreaty “Beware,” in which we might be 
stabbed in the throat or poisoned by moss! Fresh from some urban 
forest of our future/past, Black Lake have arrived fully formed, 
ready to serve up their heretical, poetical libations with new 
styled genius. 

GUEST REVIEWS BY THE SOUL REBEL 

Husker Du- The Story of the Noise Pop Pioneers Who 

Launched Modern Rock bv Andrew Earles (Voyageur Press) 

It took a quarter of a century after Husker Du broke up but 
finally somebody devoted a book to the rise and fall (the wit 
and thp wisdom) of one of the most beloved and admired punk 
power trios! While other books captured snatches of the 
Huskers' story (see Dance of Days by Mark Andersen and Mark 
Jenkins and Our Band Could Be Your Life bv Michael 
Azerrad),as well as one notable jaundiced mention (see some 
inaccurate and homophobic statements from Steven Blush in 
American Hardcore) , surprisingly an enthused yet critical 
overview of the Huskers' 1979-1988 existence— their past 
accomplishments, generations of influence on everything from 
low budget radical DIY bands and labels to bands with starry 
eyed careerist ambitions, and lesser known interpersonal 


interactions within and outside the band — never materialized 
until now. Since its easy for people to blame legal red tape and 
varying degrees of reluctance over time from Bob, Grant, and 
Greg, I also feel the task demanded someone who could 
intellectually and passionately grasp and celebrate the Huskers' 
wide appeal to seemingly diametrically opposed factions: 
hardcore kids, 60s counter culture vets open to punk, "college 
rock" fans and music critics not really down with hardcore, 
Robert Palmer (the dapper veteran English rock singer covered 
"New Day Rising" in a live encore medley from a July 1986 San 
Francisco concert broadcast by Westwood One Radio Network), 
New York musical iconoclasts like John Zorn and Sonic Youth, 
Metallica and other open minded headbangers, queer activists, 
and more. 

Husker Du captivated -then and now- a diverse range of souls 
since they sang about underlying bitter truths common to most 
humans even when addressing political subjects, they played, 
especially live, like a full blown electrical storm jolting all with 
adrenalin rushes of 

noise/energy/volume/melody/speed/aggression that reached 
sublime life affirming levels while navigating around and 
through manic explosions of anger, frustration, fear, and 
depression, they were honest, even if one didn't agree with a 
decision or statement you could respect them more than some 
other highly rated rock bands, and they tried to challenge 
themselves (and their supporters and detractors)throughout 
their existence regardless of cliquish rules and expectations on 
their music, their sexuality, and their overall outlooks. 

So is Andrew Earles up to this task? Yes he does a better than 
expected job yet it is flawed but then again Husker Du is more 
complicated than Motley Crue to properly deal with. 

It should be noted Bob Mould did not participate with Earles 
due to his involvement with his autobiography. See A Little 
Li ght: The Trail of Rage and Melody (Little, Brown, and 
Company), which came out 

this summer and Earles's book came out later in 2010. Bob has 
yet to read the Husker Du book but probably would approve of 
much of it. 

Some of you might have seen a few online reviews of Andrew's 
book. I will try to touch on some aspects most of the reviewers 
avoided or down played. I feel some of the best moments of this 
book involve, what Earles calls "Husker Du's first and most 
overlooked legacy," their role in helping creating U.S. hardcore 
(hardcore itself began simultaneously in Canada, England, 
Japan, Germany, etc. roughly during 1978-1979 as well as in the 
U.S. via bands like Middle Class, Bad Brains, F-Word, The 
Germs, etc. and the use of the term hardcore .originally hardcore 
punk, was commonly applied to designate a specific punk sub 
genre during 1982- 1983), the Huskers' Reflex Records label, all 
kinds of great Midwestern contemporaries during 1981-1985 
including a bunch of Chicago bands, Husker Du's influence on 
noise rockjioisecore, grindcore, power violence, etc. and the 
often underrated contributions of Greg Norton. 

I'm skipping around a little bit of their history but after reading 
Andrew's analysis of their independent label records, what 
others close to the band, and what Grant and Greg said, Husker 
Du can be called a genuine hardcore band during 1981-1982, 
with the Metal Circus EP on SST in 1983 they started to move 
away from it, and by 1 984's Zen Arcade on SST, which I still 
feel is one of the best 20th century releases, they officially said 
goodbye to it. The Husker's were inspired to go hardcore in the 
first place after opening up for Canadians D.O.A. and The 
Subhumans in early 1981 Minneapolis gigs. They felt they had 
to step up their game and play faster and louder than others. 
Earles cites them as one of the first DIY bands to play at ear 
bleed/air pumping volume in bars and clubs; the Huskers ended 
up as one of a handful of fastest loudest U.S. bands at the time. 
As Earles wrote, "It could be argued that the Huskers were 
merely paying forward the influence that bands like Discharge, 
The Fartz, and initially, The Dickies, had on them if not for the 
fact that Husker Du were the DIY pioneers of the Midwest." 
Earles thankfully acknowledges the often forgotten 1974-1979 
Minneapolis proto punk band The Suicide Commandos were the 
first Twin Cities band to "get in the van" and book their own 
shows across the country predating many Midwestern DIY 
efforts even though they were briefly signed to 
Mercury/Phonogram records fake punk subsidiary Blank (also 
making them the first Twin Cities punk band to sign to a major 
label which Husker Du would do later generating much 
controversy... more on the Warner Brothers pact later). Husker 
Du however, were able to help organize an upper Midwestern 
network of 80s punk bands, labels, and scenes. "A considerable 
amount of this credit is due to the 'weekenders' that Mould 
repeatedly booked beginning in the winter and spring of 1981, 
before the cross country Children's Crusade tour (the tour that 
introduced them to Canada and states west of Minnesota and 
Illinois and in the process built them into aninvincible machine 
as heard on the legendary Land Speed Record they released 
after the tour), and in the time between that tour and the next 
nationwide excursion booked around the recording of 
Everything Falls Apart in mid 1982." 

Chicago, the site of their first out of town gig in March 1981, 
emerged as one of Husker Du's main stops as they developed 


into a reliable draw and made many friends and converts. Their 
friends and colleagues included Oz bands Strike Under, The 
Effigies, Da, Silver Abuse, and Naked Raygun as well as 
Articles of Faith, Savage Beliefs, and Rights of the Accused,etc. 
Chicago bands were able to play in Minneapolis via Husker 
Du's hospitality. "For a time, Mould was only second to First 
Avenue and 7th St. Entry's Steve Me Clellan as the go to guy 
for a gig and a floor to crash on " Steve Albini is interviewed 
and quoted often; other Chicagoans like Santiago Durango (if 
you don't know his band bio: Naked Raygun, The Interceptors, 
Big Black, and his own Arsenal) and Oz owner and band agent 
Dem Hopkins get their say too. 

One of the more important public services Earles accomplishes 
with his book is listing the complete Reflex Records 
discography and describing bands the Huskers released on it. I 
was delighted to read more about Wisconsin bands Mecht 
Mensch and The Tar Babies (the latter shared members with the 
former and became a post hardcore jazz punk funk band), 
Minneapolis bands Man Sized Action and Rifle Sport that were 
more post punk rather than hardcore, Ground Zero whom I 
would like to hear after Andrew's description of their Pink 
record: "a bizarre and obscenely infectious cluster of skate 
punk. Dead Milkmen like whimsy and humor, jazz fusion, 
obligatory post nods to the Pop Group/PiL, plus Minutemen and 
Zappa/prog rock salutations...", and of course our own Articles 
of Faith that Bob ended up producing a lot partially because 
A.O.F., while generally focused on radical politics, also shared 
the need to stand out by incorporating folk, funk, and reggae 
elements even dabbling in proto emo material (as heard on their 
posthumous 1988 LP In This Life not on Reflex), among others. 
Interviews with the youngest Reflex helper, Todlachen, Otto's 
Chemical Lounge, and Halo of Flies member, and future 
Amphetamine Reptile Records head Tom Hazelmeyer 
illuminate the dedication, mutual aid, camaraderie, and sense of 
purpose behind the scenes at Reflex (as well as countless DIY 
labels then and now). 

When Husker Du is cited as a big influence on bands during and 
after their existence most mention bands and genres/sub genres 
that were more commercially successful and/or accessible to 
mainstream audiences than the Huskers (i.e. bands like The 
Jesus and Mary Chain, The Pixies, Nirvana, The Foo Fighters, 
Green Day, etc. and genres/sub genres like pop punk, as if punk 
since the 70s lacked pop elements via bands like The 
Buzzcocks, The Boys, Generation X, Blondie, etc., emo, 
alternative rock, indie rock, etc.); Earles says that a lot of this 
stems from a focus onFlip Your Wig their last independent LP 
with more radio friendly production values. I give the maddest 
props to Andrew Earles for adding to the Huskers' legacy: noise 
rock, thrash metal, grindcore, power violence, etc. 

Husker Du's Land Speed Record receives plenty of attention 
with Earles claiming it was so mind blowing in 1981 that some 
were comparing it to fast folk and free jazz; Earles calls it avant 
garde and argues if were recorded with better sound quality it 
would be ranked more among top early hardcore lps including 
Black Flag's Damage and the Bad Brains ROIR cassette. I 
personally feel the lo-fi cheap recording captures the Huskers' 
playing intensity, their three part harmonies/yelling 
(unprecedented for an early hardcore band Earles wrote), and 
the brief jubilant eruptions of the audience quite effectively! I 
could spend time comparing their debut LP to the MC5's-Kick 
Out The Jams but in addition to the past it parallels their then 
younger Maryland peers Void, whom Bob championed, as both 
bands cranked out a post No Wave thrashing attack blurring 
punk and metal. This volatile spirit from the early 80s haunts 
contemporary noise rock bands like former Chicagoans now 
Texans Lechuguillas and long running American 
electronics/tapes noise project The Haters' 
guitar/drums/electronics noisecore side project Sissy Spacek. 
Earles also lists tons of Husker Du covers, an odious endeavor 
in many ways to complete since Husker Du songs were 
generally brilliant to begin with and doing note for note 
renditions often does neither them nor those covering the songs 
justice ( for example, I remember hearing a mediocre version of 
"Diane" by Coffin Break many moons ago), with more extreme 
bands included: Italian grindcore vets Cripple Bastards, Swedish 
death metal pioneers Entombed, Ill-noise 90s power violence 
and Fireside Bowl vets Charles Bronson, etc. 

Greg Norton gets his due in Earles's Du assessment. Between 
the tensions and the harmonies of Bob and Grant, Greg at best 
gets a few words in an interview and at worst he gets written off 
by ignorant condescending critics (read the absurd tripe scraped 
up by Earles from 1985 English reviewers with one putting 
Greg down for not contributirg much creatively and his 
moustache)! Well Greg did in fact contribute much in his pre 
moustache days (see some fun 1979-1981 unearthed photos 
included in the book): providing a free practice space at his 
mom's house in 1979, along with Grant convincing Bob to not 
return to his upper state New York family's home for the 
summer to guarantee the band's 1979 progress they were 
making wouldn't fizzle out, driving the band around to gigs, 
writing and singing his own great hardcore songs like "MTC", 
"Don't Have A Life", "MIC" (Military Industrial Complex), 
"Blah, Blah, Blah", etc. and of course his distinctive bass 


playing effectively setting the mood for songs (listen to "Diane", 
the Jah Wobble meets Roy Orbison's "Pretty Woman" riff on 
"Statues, "The Terms of Psychic Warfare", etc.). 

Earles also suggests Greg kept Bob and Grant from killing each 
other when creative, personal, and career tensions intensified 
especially during New Day Rising til their Warner Brothers lps. 
Greg was the glue binding the others to keep Husker Du 
functional. 

I found much to appreciate in Andrew's interviews, research, 
and tastes and I have to agree with two of his conclusions, 
"Husker Du's music transcends the hardcore, punk, indie, and 
alternative ghettos, commanding respect from a wider variety of 
mindsets and holding its own in a class of high quality 'heavy 
music' for which genre and aesthetic boundaries have little to no 
bearing... that includes but is not limited to Led Zeppelin, Slayer, 
Black Sabbath, Black Flag, Sonic Youth, Queens of the Stone 
Age, and Metallica."; Earles thinks the best Husker Du reunion 
would be for all three to get together as friends somewhere and 
work out issues including how to reissue their recordings, 
including all the Reflex releases, as many are out of print and/or 
not properly mastered to CD. 

However, I also agree with two common criticisms other 
reviewers had: Earle repeats particular quotes and sentences 
verbatim throughout the book; and earlier material ends up 
being unnecessarily recapped a few dozen pages later... do we 
blame him or the editor or both? He contradicts himself as well 
such as alternately saying their Warehouse: Songs and Stories 
double LP on Warner Brothers wasn't much compared to the 
other LPs, certainly not in the same league as Zen Arcade, but 
then saying some of their catchiest songs are on it and it is 
worthwhile. I would add he doesn't follow up on some 
significant moments like what followed Bob Mould's first 
response to concerns in Maximum Rock N' Roll about their 
signing to Warner Brothers. After his first response another 
more upset one followed in the letters section to which Ruth 
Schwartz, a co founder ofMRR when it was a radio show 
predating the zine and former head of Mordam Records, replied 
that major label deals might not change exactly a band's music 
but can change the band as people negatively and that our 
actions are political. In the early 90s when MRR had an issue 
with interviews of "Punks Over 30" Bob was interviewed. 

He admitted he was wrong about their Warners deal. Grant was 
also interviewed separately and he had kind words to say about 
MRR still operating (and of course that what Bob wrote in the 
past didn't reflect his views). This oversight misses a sign of 
growth and reevaluation Bob had that helped him return to his 
DIY roots and to take more musical risks. 

Another bone of contention, the book's subtitle reeks more of 
hyperbole than historical accuracy. Sure Husker Du can be 
considered noise pop pioneers, but they were also a part of a 
continuum of late 70s/80s bands that mixed punk intensity with 
inventive pop and even psychedelic elements including Mission 
of Burma, The Wipers, Les Thugs, Naked Raygun, etc. which 
Andrew mentions, however, calling them the band "who 
launched modem rock" is off! More than a few music critics 
have cited 60s bands like The Velvet Underground and The 
Monks that mixed avant garde and rock elements with darker 
song subjects, some black humor too, into a more off kilter and 
confrontational minimalist sound inspiring 70s German 
kosmiche music (i.e. "Kraut rock"), 70s arty glam, 70s punk, 
70s/80s post punk, etc. as the first modem rock bands going 
against pop and rock conventions, and trends like flower power, 
of the mid-late 60s. 

If you can handle such flaws as mentioned, Andrew Earles will 
impress until another Husker Du book is published correcting 
some flaws and opening up some possibilities not considered 
here. I have yet to read Bob's book but look forward to it; I 
know some will complain his absence and Earles not going 
deeper into the Huskers lives doesn't make this worthwhile. I 
did get a better ideal about all three still I don't expect to know 
them much more unless I became a close friend of them for 
several years and event then I might not know much more about 
them than I do now. I do know that I am grateful for Husker 
Du's influence and inspiration on my own music and other areas 
of my life. Andrew Earles put a lot of effort into this long over 
due project provoking further discussion and debate just like the 
Huskers were able to do in the 80s. 

Retromania-Pop Culture's Addiction to Its Own Past by 

Simon Reynolds (Faber and Faber) "Be cruel to those who would 
keep you chained to your past. "-Ken Knabb 
"The problem isn’t an in ability to innovate; it's an incapacity to 
come up with visionary goals to aim for."-Simon Reynolds 
" ( The 2000s may be ) the first decade of pop music to be 
remembered by history more for its musical technology rather 
than the actual music itself." - Pitchfork writer Eric Harvey 
"Once you want to place it in a museum, rock n' roll's over." 
Steve Jones (Sex Pistols/Professionals guitarist and online dj 
during an NPR interview). 

I'm the first renegade Time Lord (not all of us are passing off as 
British "eccentrics"), drunk on Earth's past and present 
enlightened troublemakers (the situationists, punks, unruly 
workers, Diggers, radical hackers, ranters, pirates, 
!Kung! Bushmen, etc.) and their inspiration and innovation, to 


review one of the more provocative tomes of the 21st century. I'm 
currently 300 years old, and in better shape than the ruling fossils 
I left behind on Galifrey thank you, and reading Simon Reynold's 
Retromania brings up nagging questions I've encountered in 
previous travels to places and times where pop culture flourished: 
if pop music is all about right now, what happens when the past 
refuses to go quietly? Is the present, well Earth's present, 
collapsing into the past & is obsessive nostalgia killing originality 
and distinctiveness needed for present efforts? Is retromania here 
to stay or will it too prove to be a historical phase? 

I've seen some nasty results from these conundrums before (ex. 
Sauntarans seizing planets just to raid the rare record collections 
of intergalactic funkateers). However, I find I'm like many 21st 
century humans in my capacity to love both the immediate past 
(and older) and present in terms of pop music. In fact, I tend to 
favor say 60s soul or 90s gabber over the majority of 2011 indie 
rock bands, most of which are rehashing late 60s to 90s elements 
(ex. 90s shoe gazing, 80s house, late 60s "beardism" i.e. noveau 
hippies doing folk and country, etc.); Reynolds says that it wasn't 
necessarily the failure of new movements and genres to emerge or 
the sluggishness of established ones in the 2000s that brought on 
the current stasis but"the way that recycling and recursion became 
structural features of the music scene, substituting novelty 
(difference from what immediately preceded) for genuine 
innovation." 

Reynolds, music critic and author of invigorating and incisive 
books such as Rip It Up and Start Again: Post Punk 1978 -1984, 
Energy Flash: A Journey Through Rave Music and Dance 

Culture , and Bring The Noise: 20 Years of Writing About Rock 
and Hip Ho p is one of the few people questioning the 
contradictions of hyper digitization and information overload 
through studying the fun 

house mirror reflections of music producers and consumers. 
Effective criticism involves both the critic's personal feelings and 
precision surgery that cuts away layers of public emotional 
defenses that are actually miserable responses to the current 
organization of life's external misery. One of Reynold's main 
strengths is this ability to connect his life to the mass effects of 
high technology and retromania especially in chapters Total 
Recall: Music and Memory In The Time of You Tube and 
Record Collecting and the Twilight of Music As Object. 

Before we venture further, some concepts and definitions to note: 
A. Where mass culture and personal memory meet is where retro 
is spawn. B. Retro focuses on stuff that happened in living 
memory. C. Retro involves an element of exact recall for the 
precise replication of an old style (ex. the Internet, photos, 
videos, etc.)rather than marvelous mutated interpretations. D. 
Retro is strictly about pop culture as opposed to classical culture. 
E. Retro allows for playfulness with the past as hip material to 
recombine and recycle; it downplays scholarship and purism for 
irony and eclecticism. 

Reynolds mentions that people he interviewed for this book made 
itexplicit that they had nothing to do with retro even if they were 
against all modem pop culture; he found a parallel to their serious 
commitment vs. trendy ironic retro in recent hipster bashing 
critiques, meta critiques of hipster bashing, and the journalistic 
subgenre that asks, "Whatever happened to innovation?" 

Reynolds divides Retromania into Now, Then, and Tomorrow 
sections. Some of the more absurd moments of the Now section 
include re-enactments (artists painstakingly re-staging unique 
musical events such as the Cramps 1978 Napa State Mental 
Institute concert and Einsturzende Neubauten's 1984 Concerto for 
Voice and Machinery at the English Institute of Contemporary 
Art which included attempted drilling through the auditorium 
floor)and the "museum-ification" of rock's history. The former, 
the art world trend of re-enactments, was an out growth of the 
tribute band. Neubauten's original concert was also a 
confrontation with authority literally over low level destruction 
and violence that resulted from their performance (it is still 
questionable to whether a band member or audience member 
attempted drilling)and symbolically as their drilling was to get at 
subterranean tunnels provided for royalty in case of nuclear 
attack. Reynold's asks "what does it mean to make that clash 
happen 'again', this time with the permission of the authority in 
question?" He concludes that re-enactments are "doomed to be an 
absurd ghost, a travesty of the original... yet the reenactment may 
still have the power to remind the audience that Events 
(philosopher Alain Badiou's term for dramatic historical breaks 
such as political revolutions and scientific and cultural 
breakthroughs that also irrupt newness)are still possible." The 
museum-ification of rock n' roll history sucks the life out of the 
music as museums are the final resting place of "objects to which 
the observer no longer has a vital relationship and which are in 
the process of dying." Reynolds also wonders, "when Huyssen 
asks rhetorically, 'Why are we building museums as if there is no 
tomorrow?, 'if the answer is that we can no longer imagine 
tomorrow." 

The hardest hitting Now sections, the Total Recall and Lost In 
The Shuffle chapters, re-examine vices I share with millions of 
21st century Earthlings. After saving the universe and cleaning up 
messes that other Time Lords, renegades or not, made, I end up 
spending VAST amounts of time in You Tube land and adjunct 
portals SUCKING IT ALL IN like the bio-cyber jungle plants of 


X-003 that live off satellite transmissions and videohydrate a 
toxic yet sweet smelling atmosphere. Reynold's calculates that 
since the summer of 2010, You Tube attracts two billion views 
per day with every minute another 24 hours of worth of video is 
uploaded and it would take an individual 1 , 700 years to watch all 
of them! Even a Time Lord would have difficulty enduring that 
amount of time despite the relative strength of our regenerations. 
You Tube exists neither as passive diversion nor illicit drug but as 
a field of practice; You Tube allows remediation, people re-post 
mass media entertainment and news in excerpted form, and 
"post" broadcasting, leaving behind the dominance of big tv 
networks and entering consumer driven narrowcasting as well as 
being post modem (cut and paste collage like expression with 
citations). You Tube practice, the time display at the bottom of 
the You Tube videos allowing you to drag it to jump to the "good 
parts", and the sheer tidal wave of up to the minute news and 
persistent nostalgic junk piles on the Web in general "make us 
restless, erodes our ability to focus and be in the moment. We are 
always interrupting ourselves, disrupting the flow of experience." 
Two noxious effects of rampant digital restoration and 
redistribution of what once existed in its own specific past zones, 
trapped in specific objects, and locations include loss of "cultural 
appetite" (ex. stockpiling large volumes of retro blogs' rare 
recordings only to find yourself burnt out before consuming half 
of them taking up lots of space in your computer) and the cultural 
paradox of simultaneous high tech speed acceleration and 
standstill or what Reynolds calls hyperstasis- individual and 
cultural paralysis from too many choices and skipping and 
skimming. 

The Lost In The Shuffle section tackles the impact of mp3s on 
people, business (especially the Long Tail theory that basically 
says the Internet makes it easier for cheaper retail operations 
without the need for space records require and the need to 
turnover lots of new product for shelf space so they can delve 
deeper into back catalog products that cost effectively outweigh 
new releases), & the act of record collecting. The iPod also gets 
taken apart for its role in shifting music as a social activity to a 
more private one & ironically as being used more by rock 
listeners as a classic rock or oldies station that you lug around 
avoiding radio's surprises, connection with people you might have 
nothing else in common with, & strange social alliances. 

The Then section encounters five of my favorite loves (I can't 
speak for my other two regenerations): 60s mod revival, the 
Northern Soul scene, 70s punk (and reactionary roots), 70s pub 
rock, 70s 50s rockabilly revivals, & 70s glam (the "atavistic- 
futuristic brutalism" that spiritually drew from 50s rock n' roll but 
was a new sound for the 70s and also the first post modernist rock 
n' roll moment). He gets SPIRITED interviews from Roctober 
friends/fave raves Miriam Linna of the The A-Bones and Norton 
Records, Tim Warren of Crypt Records, Billy Childish of The 
Pop Rivets, Thee Headcoats, The Milkshakes, and numerous 
other bands, books, and artwork as well as a co-founder of the 
Stuckism art movement (read the No Future chapter for more on 
it), and the late great Lux Interior of The Cramps. In contrast, the 
Tomorrow section deals with, among other things, post and post 
post modernist dj oriented subgenres as British Hauntology and 
mash ups as well as American cousins of sorts the purveyors of 
what is known simultaneously as chill wave, glo-fi, and 
hypnagogic pop. Hauntology and hypnagogic pop share a 
common approach for finding strangeness as well as elements 
discarded by other generations' "hipness" (New Age music and 
80s cop show music for example). The clash of views on the 
immediate past and uses of it shows the nuances and generational 
differences of how retromania manifests itself; the older rock n' 
roll devotees refuse to deal with culture after the mid 60s and the 
younger ones tend to make artier uses of 70s and 80s material. 

Of course culture is also political in its functions. After all 
cultural spectacles, whether mainstream or co opted from more 
radical and subversive elements, can be used to get you to buy all 
the other spectacles of capitalism (i.e. endless wars, political 
campaigns, corporate crime, national [insecurity, etc.). Yet as I 
compose this review, the planet is experiencing an upsurge in 
collective direct action against aspects of capitalism, against the 
rich minority and their schemes of grabbing more money and 
political power at the expense of human needs and accountability. 
The #Occupy movement is globally drawing on a wide range of 
people, surpassing the 60s US movement, and its strength comes 
from grass roots autonomy and direct democracy in general 
assemblies. 

My old friend Sigmund (yes I met the young Freud, he helped me 
save the world from homy huge space worms trying to mate and 
colonize, and our experience drove him to his cocaine habit and 
some of his famous theories)might say that the two main cultural 
opposites Reynolds addresses, the retromania boom and the drive 
towards uncritical mainstream assimilation of what is popular and 
"safe" are both driven, in part, by insecurities with dealing with 
the present; my other friend Karl, yes that Marx Brother who was 
a drinking partner for a week during the Paris Commune, would 
say these tendencies are both sides of the same coin of bourgeois 
consumerism even though retro is largely amiddle class 
phenomena and hard mainstream assimilation is largely poor and 
working class including immigrants and/or ethnic groups 
historically excluded from big government and business decision 


making. I say that 

while these are bitter truths these drives are subject to the 
historical moment's global effects. The longer and deeper the 
#Occupy movement continues the more optimism, already felt by 
participants and increasing supporters momentarily outside of it, 
will spread due to the power in direct action that contains more 
potential than the clunky armoring of cynicism and complacency 
(compare what is happening now with the hopelessness felt last 
year.. .this has been a year of awakening for the international 
proletariat) .When optimism shines more the more the confidence 
and enthusiasm to innovate, first as a necessity in the streets and 
then in culture, become revitalized. The visionary goals Reynolds 
opines for are being worked out in direct democratic (democracy 
is direct not the bourgeois/corporate dumbocracy the majority of 
Earthlings historically tolerate) experiments and "strange 
alliances" of direct action participants and music producers will 
continue creating conscious, confrontational, and innovative 
music to make up for a long period of relative absence in popular 
culture. Reynold's book , although focused on music, might 
ultimately serve its purpose better as a tool examining excess, 
limits, perceptual hierarchies, high technology, and 
consciousness to add to the discussions and debates over what the 
future can be by making things happen NOW! 

GUEST REVIEW BY GREGG TURKINGTON 

Robin Gibb In Concert With The Danish National Concert 
Orchestra (DVD; Eagle Vision) In the aftermath of the (likely 
permanent) Bee Gees hiatus brought on by the death of the great 
Maurice Gibb, relations between Barry and Robin have reportedly 
been a little strained. Robin’s dirty little secret— either to avoid 
the wrath of Barry, or to avoid the wrath of discerning critics— 
has been a series of “stealth” solo concerts in which he brings the 
hits of the Bee Gees to places like Germany, Denmark, and 
Malaysia, ignoring key markets such as the USA and UK entirely. 
American and British fans of Robin’s mind-blowing solo album 
Robin’s Reign and the Bee Gees in general were left wondering 
what exactly these shows were all about, with each posting of 
more remote tour dates only confirming hunches that they would 
remain elusive. The worldwide release of a pair of live DVDs 
from this series of shows has answered our questions, and not in a 
good way. The first one, Robin Gibb with the Frankfurt Neue 
Philharmonic Orchestra, presented Robin uncomfortably leading 
a large group of competent musicians through a set-list that 
concentrated on Bee Gees songs on which he was not the lead 
vocalist. Thus, Barry’s trademark falsetto leads on hits like 
“Stayin’ Alive” and “Night Fever” were missing, replaced with 
Robin calmly singing lead in a completely different style. While 
an alternate lead vocal by Robin might have been interesting in 
the studio at the time these classic songs were originally recorded, 
it proves far less interesting when he’s nervously singing to new, 
updated (i.e., not good) arrangements. If your idea of a good time 
would be watching Paul McCartney sing “Imagine,” this scenario 
will be right up your alley. The second DVD to come out of this 
peculiar situation is 201 l’s Robin Gibb In Concert With The 
Danish National Concert Orchestra, and it in no way rights the 
wrongs of the first one. While the set list is mostly different, and 
the concert takes place outdoors during the day, instead of indoors 
at night, otherwise we’re stuck with the same troublesome 
product. Both DVDs feature generic “televised concert” style 
direction, with sweeping cranes and too many banal close-ups of 
French horn players and grey-haired concertgoers. To further 
remove any potential luster, the disc's editor was careless about 
avoiding the scenes where Robin is clearly reading lyrics from his 
teleprompter on the stage floor. The breezy, bland arrangements 
take the punch out of the songs, and while Robin’s voice is still 
intact (as evidenced on “I Started A Joke” and “I’ve Gotta Get A 
Message To You,” songs in which he was the original lead 
vocalist), his judgment is not (as evidenced by opening the show 
with “More Than A Woman”, a Barry-centric song in which 
Robin’s far less dynamic lead vocal proves painfully deficient.) 
Backed by a hacky band and a local pick-up orchestra, and with a 
trio of generic European female session singers inadequately 
replicating the magic of the Gibb vocal blend, Robin looks like 
the loneliest man in the world as he goes through the motions on 
the big festival stage. All complaints about this “no thrills” home- 
viewing experience aside, if the Robin Gibb concert experience 
were to venture into these United States, would I buy a ticket? 
You bet I would. Front row! Desperate. 





ROCTOBER #8 (1994) was the issue in which we declared our 
unadulterated obsession with Sammy Davis, Jr., which would 
climax a few years later with issue #29, a virtual encyclopedia of 
Sammy media appearances, discographies, filmogrpahies, 
TVographies, passing cultural references, etc., with a bonus CD. 
But this issue kicked it off in style with a beautiful cover by Dan 
Springer, who worked the caricature circuit in New York for 
years (once even defending his work’s virtue on The People's 
Court), as “The Caricature King” (although caricatureking.com 
is someone else, but that guy sucks compared to Dan... just look 
at that awesome cover!). The issue also featured Michael 
“Millionaire” Cudahy discussing his purchase of Sammy’s 
clothes at auction (there was some Sammy stage makeup on the 
hanky in the pocket!). Sammy, by the way, holds the record for 
being the non-fictional character on the most Roctober covers: 6! 
These include five caricatures (Springer on #8, Alex Wald on 
#23, Plastic Crime wave on #27, Damon Locks on #29, MCA on 
#50) and one photo, as part of a collage by Pedro Bell (#17 ~ 
Bell also pasted a foto of Sammy hugging Nixon into the collage 
inside the gatefold of Funkadelic’s “Cosmic Slop” album). Six 
outta fifty might not seem too impressive, but the closest 
competitors are tied at 3: Klaus Nomi (#19, #47, and #50) and 
Michael Jackson (#31 , #47, and #50). The Misfits and KISS have 
both been on three covers, but no single member has been on 
three (all KISS members on #22, Gene on #23, Ace on #50; all 
Misfits on #14, Jerry Only on #27, and Mr. Danzig on #50). As 
far as fictional characters go, Punk’nhead appears on five covers, 
and Jack O’ Lanterns that may or may not be Punk’nhead appear 
on another seven covers... not Alfred E. Newman or Eddie from 
Iron Maiden numbers, but decent. Abut all this fanbboy collector 
tallying jabber doesn’t leave much time for updates, but let’s 
squeeze a few in: 

In the Ebony anniversary issue in 2010 Usher recreated Sammy’s 
iconic 1966 cover. He’s no Sammy... but since hje’s spent most 
of his career making us say “He’s no Michael Jackson!,” I 
appreciate the change of pace. 

Someone, I assume Evel Knievel biographer, and awesome dude, 
Steve Mandich sent me this great photo of the August 28 1974 
episode of The Tonight Show , with Sammy as guest host. 

The band Life in a Blender have a song called “Sean Connery, 
about a photo of Connery holding a photo of Sammya picture of 
Sammy. 
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ROCTOBER #9 (1994) featured 
one of my fave articles we’ve 
ever published, Joe Losurdo’s 
hilarious recollections about his 
days in the band Life Sentence 
when the crafty teen strove for 
punk success by manipulating the 
80s hardcore scene (pretending to 
skate to lure skaters, deceiving 
straightedgers, feigning 

communism for a Maximum- 
rocknroll interview). Whoulda 
thunk years later Joe would 
become Chicago hardcore’s head 
historian, directing (with his wife 
Christina Tilman) the awesome 
2007 documentary You Weren’t 
There: A History of Chicago 
Punk 1977-1984 , which led to 
several important reissues, and a 
revival of the band seminal Tutu 
and the Pirates. He is currently 
putting the finishing touches on 
Sacrificial Youth, a feature- 



ROCTOBER #10 (1994) 

featured our inaugural class 
of the Roctober Hall of 
Dynamic Greatness, the Hall 
of fame that exists in 
whatever room you want to 
put it up in, thanks to some 
remarkable posters and 
inserts done by our brilliant 
artists over the years. The 
induction process is informal, 
random and non-democratic, 
based primarily on which 
artists the editors believe best 
represent the Roctober ethos 
of wild dynamism, 
undeniable greatness, and je 
ne sais qoui. Thus, the many 
singer-songwriters haunting 
the halls of Cleveland likely 


won’t make our cut. There is some overlap between the Rock n Roll Hall of Fame and the RHoDG (Michael 
Jackson, James Brown, Wanda Jackson, P-Funk, AC/DC - although we inducted the latter three years before they 
deemed them worthy) but there are notable differences. One: We’re not limited to rockers, we have TV producers 
(Don Cornelius, the Mulqueens of Kiddie-a-Go-Go), comics (Redd Foxx, Rudy Ray Moore, Jerry Lewis) a 
filmmaker/one man band (Sid Laverents), and a ballpark organist (Nancy Faust) and we thoroughly believe each 
are worthy superstars. Also, unlike the Cleveland Hall we don’t designate particular individuals - they only 
recognize 16 members of P-Funk (their most generous induction lineup) but we say any dwarf dancer, visual artist, 
session man, stage dancer, super groupie, diaper tailor, or drug dealer who ever had anything to do with the group - 
if you wanna call yourself a Hall of Dynamic Greatness member, fine with us! You played your part! And finally, 
the fact that a Rock n Roll institution won’t induct KISS, who deserve their place whether you think they suck or 
not, is ridiculous. They were in our charter class! 

One my proudest moments as editor was visiting Cordell Jackson’s xMemphis home and seeing how proudly she 
had her Hall of Dynamic Greatness plaque displayed in her kitchen. We hope the honorees appreciate our 
appreciation. And we truly, deeply thank them all for making the madness, strangeness, flavor, and voodoo that 
make life on earth (and in some cases, BEYOND ) worth living! 

The Hall is elevated in awesomeness by the amazing cover by the gfeat MCA, genius illustrator and revered toy 
designer who is the founder of Evil Design & Co-Founder of Destroy You Co. (evildesign.com & 
www.destroyyou.co). Here’s an artist’s statement and a key to his masterpiece. Being asked to illustrate the 
Roctober Hall of Fame members for the milestone Issue #50 was an honor & privilege. Also , having a reason to 
draw Rudy Ray Moore , Divine & Joan Jett all in the same day was pretty awesome. 



1. Hot Nut (Doug Clark and the Hot Nuts, inducted 1998) 2. Don Cornelius ( Soul Train, inducted 2010) 3. Baby Huey (inducted 
2006) 4. Billy Lee Riley (inducted 1999) 5. Janis Martin (inducted 1996) 6-7. Claude Trenier, Cliff Trenier (The Treniers, 
inducted 1997) 8. Question Mark (The Mysterians, inducted 1996) 9. Rudy Ray Moore (inducted 2004) 10. Alvin (The 
Chipmunks, inducted 2002) 11. Glenn Danzig (The Misfits... to be inducted 2012... a scoop!) 12. Klaus Nomi (inducted 1997) 

13. Sam the Sham (The Pharoahs, inducted 1995) 14. Nancy Faust (inducted 2010) 15. Hasil Adkins (inducted 2002) 16. Sugar 
Pie Desanto (inducted 1999) 17. Wayne Cochran (inducted 1996) 18. James Brown (inducted 2007) 19. Jimmy Castor (inducted 

2004) 20. Sammy Davis, Jr. (inducted 1994, Charter Member) 21. Dean Martin (inducted 2000) 22. Jerry Lewis (inducted 2000) 
23. Oscar Brown, Jr. (inducted 1996) 24. Sylvester (inducted 1994, Charter Member) 25. Cordell Jackson (inducted 1994, Charter 
Member) 26. Poly Styrene (X-Ray Spex, inducted 1995) 27. Gary Glitter (inducted 1995) 28. Lux Interior (The Cramps, inducted 
2009) 29. Thor (inducted 2005) 30. Fela (inducted 1999) 31. Wanda Jackson (inducted 1996) 32. Angus Young (AC/DC, 
inducted 2000) 33. Eddy Grant (The Equals, inducted 1997) 34. Jerry “The Iceman” Butler (inducted 1994, Charter Member) 

35. Eddie Shaw (the monks, inducted 1995) 36. David Allan Coe (inducted 1998) 37. Swamp Dogg (inducted 2004) 38. Red 
Sovine (inducted 2008) 39. Ike Turner (inducted 1995) 40. Tina Turner (inducted 1995) 41. Bootsy Collins (Parliament- 
Funkadelic, inducted 1994, Charter Member) 42. Joe Hill Louis (inducted 2002) 43. Rupaul (inducted 1994, Charter Member) 
44-45. Elaine “Pandora” Mulqueen and Jack Mulqueen {Kiddie- A-Go-Go, inducted 2006) 46. Selena (inducted 1998) 

47. Theodore (The Chipmunks, inducted 2002) 48. Vanilla Ice (inducted 1999) 49. Sid Laverents (inducted 2003) 50. Joan Jett 
(inducted 1994, Charter Member) 51. Dolly Parton (inducted 1995) 52. Paul Zone (The Fast/Man II Man, inducted 1999) 

53. Dick Dale (inducted 1994, Charter Member) 54. Michael Jackson (The Jackson 5iVe, inducted 2009) 55. Redd Foxx (inducted 
2000) 56. Darren “Buffy” Robinson, the Human Beatbox (The Fat Boys, inducted 2002) 57. Simon (The Chipmunks, inducted 
2002) 58. Dave Dudley (inducted 2008) 59. Miki Zone (The Fast/Man II Man, inducted 1999) 60. Zory Zenith (Zolar X, inducted 

2005) 61. Divine (inducted 1994, Charter Member) 62. George Clinton (Parliament-Funkadelic, inducted 1994, Charter Member) 
63. Ace Frehley (KISS, inducted 1994, Charter Member) 64. Serge Gainsbourg (inducted 1996) 65. Roctober logo designed by 
Alex Wald, based on the Right On! logo. Wald is one of the most gifted artists to work on Roctober and his professionalism and 
skills have elevated us to almost-real magazine level numerous times) 66. #50? Seriously! That’s ridiculous! 63. Cheap! 
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study of bands that wore masks or elaborate makeup. One thing that’s notable, and in 
NO WAY reflects any influence by meager mag has had, is that when we started 
writing this (obvious) stuff about how it would be really exciting to see bands wear 
masks be theatrical, and incorporate circus elements (like performing midgets, one man 
bands, etc.), that wasn’t happening. The explosion of masked performers, including 
huge acts like Deadmaus, just means that the world is playing catch-up with our 
skewed brains. Or that dnace music is so boring to watch you NEED costumes. 

Our latest finds. Special thanx 2 Phil Milstein for constant suggestions... 

FANCY SPACE PEOPLE - Don Bolles spacesuit wearing ensemble. 
FRANKENSTEIN & THE MONSTERS-Monster-costumed UK novelty act, c. ’68. 



HOLLYWOOD UNDEAD - Menacingly-masked hip hop rockers. 

LIZARD PEOPLE - West Coast garage punks who must record in their masks 
considered the muffled vocals. 

SBTRKT - Stage name of masked UK dubstep DJ Aaron Jerome. His mask resembles 
the African mask characters that perform with Harry Belafonte on The Muppet Show. 
WARRIOR - Christian rock band that dons their armor, war paint, and weapons for 
salvation. Formed in ’85, still rocking. 



* SPEAKING OF UPDATES... Excited by the “update” theme, Roctober 
contributing editor Ken Burke decided to do mini-updates on all his past features 

(with the exceptions Billy Lee Riley, Johnny Legend, Martin & Lewis, Tommie Wix 
and Jerry Lee Lewis pieces - which have been updated elsewhere ) 

DJ. Fontana Interview (#27) I based my 2006 collaboration with Dan Griffin: The 
Blue Moon Boys: The Story of Elvis Presley's Band (Chicago Review Press) in part on 
the D.J. Fontana interview. One particular story that Griffin told me for the book 
provoked the famous drummer’s current wife into screaming at me on the phone. 

Gregg Geller Interview (#27) Gregg Geller is plying his compilation producer trade at 
Sony Legacy where he recently issued the stellar collections: Roy Orbison: The 
Monument Singles Collection (I960 — 1964) and Johnny Cash — Live Around the 
World: Bootleg Vol III. My Blue Suede News colleague Sheree Homer recently spoke 


— 

with Geller who said the Roctober feature was “one of the highlights of my career.” 

Pat Boone Interview (#28) Boone, who has since written his autobiography and can 
be seen on television hawking Sit-In Bath equipment for senior citizens, is still at it. 
When last I spoke with him, Mr. White Buck Shoes told me that he was very impressed 
with the Roctober interview and the poll Gary Pig Gold and I conducted on whether or 
not he belonged in the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. He even sent me an autographed 
picture with the inscription: “Ken, you’re doing a great job of exhuming me - should I 
postpone the taxidermy? Warmly, Pat.” 

Andy Starr Interview (#29) MGM’s answer to Elvis Presley - via Lin Records - 
passed away the same day as Johnny Cash, September 12, 2003. Since then, Steve 
Haggard of Wild Oats Records in Nashville has been trying to secure funding to 
release his final recordings and finish up a documentary on Starr’s life and times. 

Linda Gail Lewis (#31) The sister of Jerry Lee Lewis still mainly makes her living in 
Europe but has appeared with her famous brother in concert and on the Jerry Lee Lewis 
instructional DVD. Further, the distaff Lewis has recorded a strong 50s rock album 
Hungry Hill (Benlin Music, 2006) and several live albums primarily available in 
Europe. More importantly to Linda Gail, her daughter Annie Marie Dolan is making 
great strides as a vocalist in her own right with her new disc Heart to Heart (Real 
Music, 2010). 

Bobby Wayne Controversy i#31) Wayne and this author were accused of lying about 
the Northwest rockabilly’s track record by alleged music promoter Jimmy Wayne 
Long. Months after the Roctober article ran - which completely vindicated his label 
history and career claims - Long apologized to Wayne but kept mum rather than beg 
the pardon of this writer. At age 74, Bobby Wayne is now retired but quite healthy and 
he occasionally chats with his former labelhead Jerry Dennon of Jerden Records fame, 
who released ’55 Spokane Rockabilly in 2005. Wayne proudly reports that some of his 
vintage rockers including “Sally Ann,” “Warpaint” and “Long Lean Baby” are now 
available on iTunes. 

Don Williams (#31) The country hitmaker may have curtailed his touring schedule, 
but his various record labels have released over 60 albums worth of hits albums, live 
shows and reissues since we ran his interview. Equally interesting, Rev-Ola Records in 
England issued the best ever compilation on his original group in 2009: Time for the 
Pozo-Seco Singers: The Complete 1966 Recordings. 

T. Bubba Bechtol (#33) The Southern comedian was released from his contract with 
MCA and no longer is managed by Tandy Rice, who is now semi -retired. (Rice once 
handled Jerry Clowers and made him a mainstream comedy star.) In 2007, he released 
a new disc on Clear Horizon and he still works corporate events and the political after- 
dinner circuit. His website touts all the advantages of being “a Bubba.” 

Jerry Zoltan (# 36) The author of the excellent Dixie Hummingbirds bio Great God 
A’ Mighty (Oxford University Press) has been mighty busy since our 2003 interview. 
When we last spoke, he was trying to pitch a public radio show about old blues records 
called Chimpin ’ the Blues with his friend/underground artist R. Crumb. Contacted by 
e-mail Zolton filled us in on all the latest. “Some new pubs and also working on a 
number of projects these days. In 2009 had published a chapter on the Beatles as 
Recording Artists in the Cambridge Companion to the Beatles. In March, a book I co- 
edited on Bruce Springsteen, collected papers from the Springsteen conference I co- 
created. Conducting research on a book I'm developing on the folk preachers of social 
change circa 1920s and 30s. J.M. Gates the most famous. Produced and Co-hosted with 
the late Harvey Pekar a public radio show on jazz history called Boppin' With Pekar. 
Chimpin' alas, though it got a lot of airplay around the world, failed to attract a regular 
gig! Just did a one hour filmed interview with Art Rupe of Specialty Records .But the 
big push is that I am coordinating a conference on Woody Guthrie - Woody at 100: 
Woody's Legacy to Working Men and Women - one of four events in conjunction with 
the Grammy Museum and the Guthrie Foundation. Scheduled for September 7-9, 2012. 
Penn State University.” 

Unknown Hinson (#39) Hinson’s superb 2004 Capitol album The Future is Unknown 
did not make him a star and he was dropped from the label. Fortunately, this unique 
and talented character still plays live gigs and is the voice of Early Cuyler on the Adult 
Swim cartoon Squidbillies . Interestingly, after years of Hinson denying any connection 
to Stuart Daniel Baker, the show now credits him under both names. 

Don Maddox (#42) The last of the Maddox Brothers is still alive and enjoys making 
the rounds of old-time fiddler contests and award ceremonies. Folks still comically 
refer to him as “Don Juan.” 

Walter Trout (#43) The hard rockin’ bluesman continues to tour the world and is still 
far more successful overseas than at home. Always prolific. Trout’s latest album is the 
2010 Provogue release. Common Ground. 

Martin Willis (#45) The former sax man for Billy Riley’s Little Green Men had this to 
say when I asked what he was up to lately. “I have been making CD’s of old tapes and 
acetates of my performances & recordings for family and friends and doing ministry 
work i.e. Food Pantry, Meals on Wheels and Sandwiches for the Homeless. You can 
catch some of my old tunes by googling MrSaxahornist and click on Wullafant's 
Lament , etc. You should recognize some of the tunes from my Marty Willis Group’s 
CD. Thanks for asking. Regards, Marty Willis aka Mr. Saxahomist” 

Joe Stampley (# 46) One of the top-selling country acts of the 1970s and 1980s, 
Stampley still play live dates as a solo act and with his good friend and duet partner 
Moe Bandy. When not otherwise engaged, he works as a talent scout and producer. 

Roy Harper (# 46) The founder of Outer Shell is still driving a truck and occasionally 
works as a private DJ. “Being a DJ is a lot like masturbating,” he reports from his 
Florida home, “It’s fun, but you don’t want to be caught doing it” 




ROCTOBER 
#12 ( 1995 ) 

was the first 
of our Comix 
Galore 
issues, 
highlighting 
the amazing 
talents of 
the many 
cartoonists 
in the 
Roctober 
family. 




“I like the scratchy parts.” 



THE 6TH CIRCLE 


“Give peace a chance.” 
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HEAD ON ELECTRIC - sleep Slaughter Sheep IP 

sk-FS^ssSsS 

Zi : ST dose d kitchen-sink tok end Americana 


Reissue of long out-at-prlnt garage punk classic trom eony - - BAZOOKA - Jupiter T 

2000’s Green Bay scene. Remastered from sessson Huntsville. Alabama's Josh Macero 

tapes by Justin Perkins. Features (Th o f nas function) and Raidy Hodges (Church Oi My love) 

Split release with HS1BF Records. ESSENTIAL ••• 2 pQp masterpieces. 10G green / 400 black viny. 
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THE MISTREATERS - Singles Rare & Unreleased DOUBLE IP 
26 track anthology of hard to find singles and compilation 
racks. Contains 6 previously unreleased song*. 80+ minutes 
tf explosive garage punk stomp sponnrng the band s history 
from their first recording session (f W) to therr last {201 1 ). 




GUILTY PLEASURES - Summer Strange IP 
’ 'A LOST CLASSIC” 1 2 tracks recorded and mixed in 2000 
by Jim Diamond, and unreleased until now. Sleazy and 
ry PERFECT garage punk rock & roll, as good anything 
trom the “glory days ' of Crypt. In The Red, ^tru s etat. 
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World’s First Book on Health & Healing 

From An Action Athute s Perspective 





SI 4.95 


TOUGH 

LIKE YOU 


www.toughlikeyou.com 


Tough Uko You 
For Welirtder 


l ough Like You ix the medical. journal 


available now from Slow Gold Zebra 





VVLTVRE hang me 2XLP 

members of Throne of Blood & Bonedust / Pressing of 500 

LAZY MAGNET / FATHER FINGER split 7" 

Includes download for unreleased Lazy Magnet full length / Pressing of 1 50 

SQUABBLEHUT ebb & flow 7" 

member of The Pines of Rome / 1 50 pressed / Silkscreened covers 

VILLAGES OF SPACES alchemy & trust CD/LP 
only 500 LPS pressed 

ARCING doubt LP 

members of Tiny Hawks & Whore Paint / 200 pressed / Silk screened covers 

THE BODY anthology CD 

just about sold out / nuff said 

Cor leone! 


P.O. Box 65 
Providence , RI 0290*1 
www . corleonerecords . com 
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ROCTOBER #13 (1995) our Great & Small issue, had midgets, kids, robots and more, but the greatest thing about the issue was it's introduction of the band we've 
had our closest relationship over the years, the monks. Though other mags and rock obsessives (most notably Ugly Things and Mike Fornatale) did much more for 
them than Roctober, the once-lost 60s proto-punks always treated us like our support and love for them meant something. It all started when Waymon reviewed 
bassist Eddie Shaw's memoir (we had become monks fans years before thanks to Roctober- ite Phil Milstein passing on a cassette of a bootleg) and was mildly 
critical in an otherwise gushing review. Shaw's personality is such that the slightly negative criticism crowned*\is as truth-tellers and and I was personally invited to 
a monks reunion in the northern Minnesota woods, where I met Eddie, Gary, Roger, and Dave and watched them jam, broke bread with monks, and even camped 
out with them. Later the official Roctober band, the Goblins, returned to those woods to record their 1997 debut in Gary's studio. In 1999 the monks, having located 
lost member Larry, played a reunion show in New York, and we were there, hanging with 'em, advising 'em (Gary's voice was ailing, and when Fornatale filled in for 
a few songs, I urged Gary to win the crowd over by saying it was his son) and having Ratso interview them for Chic-A-Go-Go. The band played a few international 
fests over the years (see the naughty nun photo above) but never with the full lineup, as Dave and Roger both went on to the monastery in the sky. Since we first 
wrote about them the monks are lost no more...their LP and rarities have been reissued several times, their music has been used in commercials, their story has 
been told in a documentary, their have been two tribute records (the Goblins are on one), and they have become recognized as the pioneers they are. On the 
Roctober /"personal friend-of-mine" front, we've written about them often, in 2006 Gary played a monks-esque gig in Chicago with the Goblins backing him (see Jim 
Newberry's live photo above), Eddie has visited numerous times over the years (he took me and my daughter Maiya to a Sox game once), and we've even made it 
onto monks X-mas-card lists! Being friends with these guys is one of the most valuable things I've gotten out of Roctober over the last two decades. It's monk time! 
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ROCTOBER #15 
(1996) featured an 
interview with 
Harry Young, who 
not only illuminated 
ROCTOBER 
readers about die 
career of falsetto 
pop god Lou 
Christie, but also 
about the magic of 
being a #1 Fan 
(Young practices 
"Lou Christie- 
anity"). Here Mr. 
Young updates us 
on Lou’s news. 

LOU CHRISTIE - 

EnLIGHTNIN'MENT 

STRIKES 


by Harry Young 



Lou Christie: Lugee Alfredo Giovanni Sacco, 
Pittsburgh’s left-of-center singer-songwriter known for 
high energy falsetto hits Lightnin' Strikes (#1, February 
19, 1966), the banned / censored Rhapsody In The Rain, 
The Gypsy Cried, Two Faces Have I, I'm Gonna Make 
You Mine and the RAIN MAN Soundtrack nugget. 
Beyond The Blue Horizon. 

Me? I've been very busy with Lou Christie's past, 
present and future. 

Lou Christie’s past: Lightning Strikes The Lou Christie 
Newsletter (39 issues, 1977 - 1999) practiced the Total 


Awareness Retrieval Procedure (TARP), hunting down 
worldwide record releases, reviews, ads, articles and 
especially the all-important Sacred Lou Mentions, 
valuable references in unexpected contexts. [IS staffer 
Fred Mienczeski was going to call his band Sacred Lou 
Mention but that's another story.] The mountains of info 
proved to be very helpful for reissue projects beginning 
with EnLIGHTNIN’MENT: THE BEST OF LOU 
CHRISTIE (Rhino CD, LP and Cassette, March 29, 
1988 - still in print). The net grows ever wider - I 
recently went through non-indexed UK music papers 
NME, Melody Makers Record Mirror and Disc And 
Music Echo week by week 1969 - 1975. Japan, Brazil 
and Argentina have yielded noteworthy results. There is 
no end in sight with the local charts, cover versions and 
myriad inspirations. 

Lou Christie's present: In addition to his frequent live 
performances and new recordings, Lou hosts a well- 
received series of one hour specials on Sirius XM 
Radio's 60s On 6. The shows have included Motown, 
Girl Groups, Fabulous Falsettos, Pittsburgh Hits, 
Holiday Favorites, even Frank Sinatra, all with Lou’s 
charismatic personality and entertaining backstage 
stories. 

Lou Christie's future: More shows, more music, more 
surprises. 

Lou Christie contributed an essay (and the incredible 
Wild Life’s In Season) to the Billboard- and Rolling 
Stone-reviewed various artists compilation HEARING 
IS BELIEVING: THE JACK N1TZSCHE STORY 
(Ace, April 4, 2005) and was interviewed on screen in 
Lightnin ' Strikes: Lou Christie Meets Klaus Nomi 
(5:23), an Extra on Andrew Horn's award-winning DVD 
THE NOMI SONG (Palm, June 14, 2005). 

LOU CHRISTIE: ORIGINAL SINNER: THE VERY 
BEST OF THE MGM RECORDINGS (RPM 284, 
reviewed in ROCTOBER #39) has been issued three 
times: October 4, 2004, October 6, 2008 and April 4, 
2011. On top of the SUMMER IN MAILBU collection 
(including the previously unreleased vocal version of 
the 1976 title cut), Lou Christie released CD Singles 
The Coldest Night Of The Year, Christmas In New 
York and Hey, May about his friend mid John Lennon 
girlfriend. May Pang. 

Previously available on Japanese Buddah (1988) and 
Canadian Unidisc (1994), Lou Christie Sacco's 1971 
magnum opus PAINT AMERICA LOVE saw release 
on Rev-Ola, October 27, 2008. Shindig magazine: It’s a 
very good, incisive, difficult work of art. This is one teen 
idol that grew up into something really worthy of 
idolatry. 




My ten page Lou Christie / Tammy s story appeared in 
ROCTOBER #31, anticipating LOU CHRISTIE & 
THE TAMMYS: EGYPTIAN SHUMBA: THE 
SINGLES AND RARE RECORDINGS 1962-1964 
(RPM CD 330, January 28, 2002, reviewed in 
ROCTOBER #33: Brilliant avant-garde, bizarre, 
falsetto music from an underrated super-producer / 
writer). 



The Tammys' Egyptian Shumba made its US CD debut 
on ONE KISS CAN LEAD TO ANOTHER: GIRL 
GROUP SOUNDS, LOST & FOUND (Rhino), the 107- 
artist, 120-song, four-CD hat box set. The ONE KISS 
box. Rolling Stone's #1 Reissue of 2005, received Two 
Grammy® Nominations: Best Historical Album and 
Best Boxed Or Special Limited Edition Package, 
generating an avalanche of Tammys / Grammys press 
and TV items. Pitchfork Media said. The Tammys bop 
hard and bratty, but by the chorus they're literally 
growling, barking, and squealing like sexed-up hyenas; 
in the bridge you can hear them shudder and jerk their 
way into a frenzy. It’s their party and they'll scream if 
they want to. 


Ramona and Yummy; the CYBER GIRL'S ATTACK! 
CD was reviewed in ROCTOBER # 36). 


THE TAMSib J ...... THE EGYPTIAN SHUMBA 

(United. Aiti*!) . WliatV So Sweet Abo it Sweet 16 

The Tammys* ** Egyptian Shumba ' ( Gypsy t) bows (his trio of 
tebiage girls in*a tmy^out rocking ballad t with a audition that 
seems to go out of Us way to be noisy. But that could be the 
sound which will make this disk step out of the pat k- ^ What's So 
Sweet Abbut Sweet ir (April*) U m okay stowpai ed entry with 
ti typical ’teen lyric . Herm< 

f 


•ASCAP. 


1BMI. 


Three versions of The Tammys' Egyptian Shumba are 
currently available: 

1. ) Second Overdub Take Two, originally Take 9 

(2:33): single version in first-time Stereo with all 
overdubs and edits, fade ending: Track 16 on LOU 
CHRISTIE & THE TAMMYS: EGYPTIAN 
SHUMBA: THE SINGLES AND RARE 

RECORDINGS 1962-1964 (RPM 330); without count- 
off and slate (2:27) on the ONE KISS box and GREAT 
GOOGLY MOO AND MORE UNDISPUTED 
TRUTHS (Ace, May 31, 2010). 

2. ) First Overdub Take Two, also originally Take 9 
(2:41): several overdubs and edits missing, cold ending 
on Mick Patrick’s GIRLS GO ZONK!! A FAB 
COLLECTION OF RARE AND HARD TO FIND US 
BEAT CHICKS AND HARMONY HONEYS OF THE 
60*S (RPM 274, February 2, 2004 and August l, 2011). 

3. ) Take Six with no overdubs or edits (2:45): Track 22 

on LOU CHRISTIE & THE TAMMYS: EGYPTIAN 
SHUMBA: THE SINGLES AND RARE 

RECORDINGS 1962-1964 (RPM 330). 


THE TAMMYS (United Artist* 678>\ 
• “EGYPTIAN SHUMBA 
(2:16) [Gypsy BMI-Herbert. 
Christie] Teen lark threeawme could 
m ake a chart stand with this eng- 
ine teen-dance romp. It s wm, 
whacky and original. Watch It ■ 

/»\ "WHAT’S SO SWEET 
<!> ABOUT SIXTEEN" (2:30) 
[April ASCAP-Kusik. Snyder, Bab- 
bitt, St. James] Gals, th« title mikht 
indicate, muse in plaintive teen-beat 
fashion. _ ■ / 


Time Out Chicago’s Public Eye, January 22 - 28, 2009 
profiled Hollows drummer Shane Witschen, 26: I’m 
listening to Lou Christie and The Tammys. They’re just 
wacky! The girls scream like animals and Lou Christie 
sounds like a girl, but he's not. Check YouTube for 
Hollows' cover of Egyptian Shumba as well as versions 
by The Black Kids, Monouth School Of Rock and Las 
Fantasticas Pupes. Not yet on YouTube: Egyptian 
Shumba by Japan's power trio Bunny Fuzzy (Vanessa, 


Coming next: THE COMPLETE EGYPTIAN 
SHUMBA SESSIONS, BELL SOUND STUDIOS, 

INC, STUDIO B, NOVEMBER 1, 1963, nearly an hour 
of false starts, incomplete takes, fly-on-the-wall studio 
chatter and drum and vocal overdubs leading to the 
magnificent final version. When it comes to perfection, 
too much is never enough. 



http://LouChristie.com 

http://twitter.com/EgyptianShumba 

http://EgyptianShumba.com 

http://LouChristieFanClub.com 

http://www.chenyred.co.uk/rpmshout.asp 



ROCTOBER# 16 (1996) Our Monkey Rock n 
Roll issue featured a mini-encyclopedia of 
monkeys making music, humans making 
music about monkeys, monkey band names, 
wind-up monkey drum toy history, the 
Monkees, and more. Since then we’ve 
continued to update this important genre. 



(All illustrations, other than the covers, of course, 
on this page courtesy of MCA www.evildesign.com) 


APE ROCK - Punk band featuring skate innovator 
Mike “Smith Stall” Smith. 


GORILLAMUSIC.COM Some kind of “service” 
that sets up Battles of the Bands, does artist 
management, and publishes The 5 Steps to Becoming 
the Biggest Band in Town. They leave out this 
important step: don’t sign up with shysters! 



SWEET GORILLA BAND - British pop band 
with a gorilla Darth Vader 


THIRD MAN MONKEY BAND -At Jack White’s 
Nashville record shop there’s a jukebox that has a 
group of monkey robots play unreleased material!!! 



ROCTOBERM (1996) Our “Swipe” issue 
reprinted articles from our fave zines of yore, 
supplementing the swipes with interviews with 
editors, historical appreciations, and some 
great updated info on long lost rags. One of 
our best reprints was Dave Marsh’s 1971 nod 
to Roctober faves ? and the Mysterians 



True to his nature, “Q” proved mysterious as 
we tried to set up a formal interview about his 
decade of doings since Roctober’ s coverage of 
the Michigan/Outer Space garage superstar. 
The band, mostly original members, has been 
shedding 96 Tears cross-country since their 
90s rebirth, and are better than ever. In 2000 ? 
appeared on VH1 ’ s Where Are They Now? and 
spread his interstellar Gospel. The band has 
tom up garage fests, including Little Steven’s 
‘01 party, Cavestomp ‘03, Ponderosa Stomp 
‘08, and 201 l’s amazing Norton Records 25 th 
Anniversary show. In 2007 a fire devastated 
?’s home, destroying his possessions and 
killing his dogs. A series of benefits, including 
one in Chicago Roctober organized, showed 
the singer in fine form, and the inspirational 
vamp/rap about the accident that ended each 
show was epic and jawdropping. The band has 
been a fixture in Chicago since then, and we 
are richer for it. In ’07 ? released a 
RIDONKULOUS Prince/Stooges cover 7”. In 
‘11 60s Mysterians drummer Eddie Serratto 
passed on. But the Mysterians are immortal! 



ROCTOBER#\% (1997) not only featured our 
amazing Chicago Rock n Soul tour, but also 
our historic conversations, appreciations, and 
reconsiderations about the careers of the 
Treniers. What follows is an updated update to 
appears in the new Roctober book from Duke 
University Press Flying Saucers Rock n Roll 
(git it!) 



Our celebration of the last living jump 
blues/rock ‘n’ roll originals now stands as a 
time capsule, as mortality began to set in not 
long after this interview. The first to depart 
was the hallowed site of the conversation, as 
within the year Milt Trenier’s Lounge ended 
its 20-year run, closing an important chapter 
of Chicago entertainment history (in addition 
to hosting annual Treniers visits, the club 
helped develop the careers of jazz vocalist 
Kurt Elling and comedian Bernie Mac). In 
‘99 Buddy, the long-retired brother, passed 
away. And in 2003 the magnificent showbiz 
career of Claude Trenier came to an end when 
he succumbed to bladder cancer in Vegas at 
84, joining his twin brother in rock ‘n’ roll 
heaven. Skip and Don Hill retired, remaining 
in Vegas, occasionally taking a stage if the 
situation warrants it. The youngest Trenier 
brother, Milt, doesn’t know the meaning of 
the word “retire.” He is currently playing a 
few fantastic gigs a month, ushering in a 
seventh decade of family stage magic (he 
brought down the house at the Flying Saucers 
book release party). Long live the Treniers, 
indeed! 
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ZONED 

R OCTOBER #19 (1997) Featured 
our Rock, n Roll Aids Quilt (articles 
about artists victimized by AIDS, 
plus an actual quilt cover). This was 
updated in #25 with the amazing 
story of the Fast, poppy punkers who 
languished in obscurity until 
becoming campy dance duo Man II 
Man, who were on the verge of 
stardom when Miki Zone rapidly 
succumbed to the disease, dying in 
his brother Paul’s arms. What 
follows is an excerpt I wrote with 
Paul as part of a book proposal. 

Miki had died on the morning of December 31, 1986, and as the New Year 
dawned I couldn’t bring myself to care about anything. He was my brother, we 
had been side by side on stage since he’d asked me to front the Fast in 1975, and 
he was gone. I had absolutely no idea what I was supposed to do next. . .there was 
a complete lull in my life. But in late January I started getting enthusiastic calls 
from the record label in England. Man 2 Man’s single, “Male Stripper,” looked 
like it was going to be a hit, maybe debuting in the Top 20. In early February they 
called back, gushing with excitement. “Get on a plane, tomorrow,” they told me. 
“You’re going to be on Top of the Pops.” 

All this was happening because some young guy at the label (not the crook we’d 
been dealing with) had been hyping Miki’s death to the tabloids, throwing in a 
half-truth about a guy who O.D.’d at Boy George’s house (he’d worked for our 
co-producer Man Parrish, but not, as reported, on “Male Stripper”). If you think 
I’d take offense at my family’s tragedy being exploited, you never met my 
brother. Miki came from the school of ‘throw an ax on the stage and I’ll cut my 
arm off, anything for the show.’ He was always like that, no holds barred, so it 
never occurred to me that this would have bothered him. Especially if it meant 
appearing on our favorite show. 

Growing up we didn’t care much of American Bandstand or anything on 
American TV. Though we’d never actually seen it, we were obsessed with Top 
of the Pops from reading about it in magazines. The Kinks, of course, had their 
song with that title, and everyone we idolized had been on: Bowie, the Who, T. 
Rex, the Sweet. Packing for the flight I threw in a few items of Miki’s so he 
could be with me when I joined our heroes on that legendary stage. 

The day after my plane landed, jet lag be damned, I was at the BBC studio at the 
ungodly hour of eight in the morning, with six hours of rehearsals ahead of me. 
All the artists were mulling around downstairs in the catacombs of the BBC 
studio. There was a group with a girl singer, Westworld, who had a single out 
called “Sonic Boom Boy,” and a Brit pop act called Curiosity Killed the Cat. Eric 
Clapton was there and asked me if it was my first time on TOTP , laughing that he 
hadn’t been on in ten years. But other than that brief exchange, nobody was really 
talking to me. It seemed like all the people working on the show were really 
supporting the other acts, but no one was helping me with anything. The others 
were being pampered, especially during rehearsals with cameramen and floor 
directors offering encouragement and advice. But when I was on stage the crew 
literally had their backs to me. I don’t know if it was because there was so much 
publicity about this being a “gay” disco record (it was three years after Frankie 
Goes to Hollywood, so it shouldn’t have mattered), or about all the press saying a 
member of Man 2 Man had just died from AIDS, or if it was me being American, 
but I just felt really unwelcome. 

Because the song was called “Male Stripper,” my label had stupidly hired male 
dancers, actual strippers, to back me up. At one point I was trying to let the 


director know these dancers weren’t really in the group, that they shouldn’t get 
close-ups, but I couldn’t get anyone to talk to me. I’d ask who was in charge and 
the cameramen wouldn’t tell me. Then when I said I didn’t want to hold the 
microphone (even when I wasn’t lip-synching I usually left it in the stand) they 
threatened to put me off the show. My record company assured me they were just 
trying to scare me, but that didn’t make me feel any better. 

When they announced that we’d be taping with the audience in an hour everyone 
disappeared. It seemed like the dressing rooms were empty, the halls were empty, 
and it really hit me that I was as alone as I’d ever been. I rewound to Max’s 
Kansas City in 1976, being a part of the New York Underground at the birth of 
punk, watching my friends’ bands get major label contracts, leaving us behind. 
Miki was heart broken at the end of the Fast, but was strong enough for both of 
us, believing that we could still make something of ourselves, and Man 2 Man 
proved it. Thinking about how happy and proud Miki would have been at this 
moment I broke down, and it was awful. All throughout my brother’s sickness, 
even in the hospital holding him as he took his last breath, even sitting with him 
after he was gone, I never really broke down, but now I seriously didn’t know 
how I was going to go on stage. I was mad at Miki; mad that he got sick, mad that 
he was missing this, mad that he couldn’t tell me what to do about these rude 
people or these stupid dancers. This was supposed to be our triumph, but without 
Miki here I felt like I was dealing with another death. 

I hadn’t even decided what to wear. I opened the crates I’d dragged across the 
Atlantic and tossed aside the monkey faux fur coat and the stars-and-stripes 
spandex biker shorts and settled on a black patent leather suit. I’d always loved 
the cowboy fringes down its sleeves and legs, but I suddenly felt compelled to 
tear them off. I know it’s the gayest of references, but I couldn’t stop thinking of 
Mamma Rose ripping off the tacky trim on Louise’ dress for her first time on 
stage as Gyspy Rose Lee. I just started ripping away, pondering my horrible, 
horrible reality. I have to do the most important performance of my life without 
Miki (rip), without anybody, (rip), no manager (rip), a record label I don’t trust 
(rip), I’m 3,000 miles from home (rip), no friends (rip), no family (rip) nobody’s 
shoulder to lean on. 

Then I took out the one thing I’d known for sure I was going to wear: Miki’s 
shiny white nautical captain’s cap. I’d never worn anything like that before, but I 
wanted to put on something he always liked. When I packed it I had no idea how 
much I’d need a part of him with me. 

I still felt pretty dark when I went upstairs to go on stage, but at least I looked 
good. Then, as the recorded keyboard kicked in, something happened. The whole 
audience was in an uproar, clapping, whooping, and yelling the entire song. It 
became a total party atmosphere. Maybe it was because it had become the 
number one disco record in England, the song every club played at the peak of 
the night. Maybe it was because these kids thought that’s how you’re supposed to 
camp it up at a strip club, howling like homy banshees at every one of my moves. 
Whatever it was, I knew that even though I hadn’t felt right all day, at that 
moment I was more than comfortable - I was actually happy. I don’t think I had 
ever smiled so much on stage in my life. Dancing under the purple lights of that 
gaudy soundstage I touched the brim of my brother’s beautiful, ridiculous hat and 
thought about the words to the Kinks’ song named after the show that we - both 
of us together - were conquering. ‘This,” Ray Davies sang, “all seems like a 
crazy dream.” It was a dream - Miki’s glittering, grand rock ‘n’ roll dream finally 
realized. 

( Look for announcement of a Zone book in the near future... we hope!) 






ROCTOBER #20 ( 1997 ) featured some great archival comix by Pedro 
Bell, known for his brilliant gatefold Funkadelic LP covers in the 70s 
and 80s. Though Pedro’s had some health problems over the years and 
has not been living in his preferred neighborhoods under his preferred 
conditions lately, he still standing and glows with pride about how he 
triumphantly raised his son as a single parent (the youngster who was 
once an adolescent inking dad’s Roctober comix is now an fine young 


Illustration of Sp lit Enz (circa ’79- ’80) 



Ad from the Roosevelt University Torch ( 12/11/72 ) 



Spot illustrations from the Harper Highway high school paper (c. 
1967/1968) 


ROCTOBER #21 ( 1998 ) had 2 samples of one of my fave features, 10 
SECOND INTERVIEWS conducted upon getting a fraction o’ time with Moe 
Tucker and Annabella Lwin. Gentleman John dug through his family’s cranial 
archives to recall the Battles Bunch’s most memorable brushes with greatness: 


10 SECOND INTERVIEWS 



Johnny Thunders: Walter Lurie's got a band now, called the Waldos, 
an' he's workin' on Wall Street, too. Sumtimes ah'll go down dere, and 
we'll sing an' play guitahs togethuh at lunch break. 

Me: Yeah, Walter's a broker now, isn’t he? 

YEAH! Sumtimes, ah'll go down dere an' help him count da money! 



This happened at Water Tower in Chicago. My Mom was on one 
escalator when she saw a man she recognized from Saturday Night 
Live on the opposite escalator , but couldn’t remember his name. 

My Mom: Excuse me, aren’t you. ...somebody ? 

Chris 


ing outside Harr ah's Casino in Joliet with 
our friend Dave several years ago when a stretch limo pulls up and 
DON R1CKLES gets out. Suddenly a beautiful young woman runs up 
and lands about a minute-long kiss on him, then she walks away , 
saying nothing. Rickies , certainly not unhappy, but just as confused as 
Paul and Dave , looks at the two of them, and says... 


RICKLES: "THAT CRAZY BROAD ! SHE THINKS I'M 
SINATRA!" 


Rickies walks inside the casino, and another stretch limo pulls up. 

Paul: Excuse me, sir. Are you with the Don Rickies party? 

Limo Driver: No. 

Paul: Oh. Well...do you have any Grey Poupon? 


The second time 1 was fortunate enough to meet Vincent Price 1 was 
wearing African jewelry 1 collected at the time. My prized possession 
among these was a wristband with colored beads and puka shells. 

Me: Mr. Price, you probably won't remember me, but we met 
three years ago when you were doing Diversions and Delights 

( Price's powerful one - man performance as Oscar Wilde). 

Vincent Price: Of course I remember you! You were wearing different 
JEWELS at the time! 

About two weeks later Price was % a guest on The Tonight Show. At one 
point he raised up the sleeve on his jacket, telling Johnny’s guest- host: 
PRICE: I've been collecting all these native wristbands from around 
the world. This one's from Guam, and this one's from Zaire, and this 
one's from Ecuador... 

They were all similar to the one I was wearing, and he had at least 15 
of 'em up his sleeve! Not saying 1 gave him the idea or anything.. . 
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ROCTOBER #22 (1998) Inspired by 

both our KISSue (which featured an 8” 
vinyl KISS tribute record) and # 49 ’ s 
amazing amateur photos by Mary- 
Collette Illarde, Gentleman John 
Battles got his brother Steve Battles to 
dig out amazing snaps he took of KISS 
and Zep, and to recall the shows a bit: 
Here are couple of pics - 1 Zep and 1 
Kiss. Led Zeppelin was in Dallas in 
1977 - first concert of the American 
tour. The tour was scheduled to 
commence on 27 February at Fort 
Worth, Texas, but Plant contracted 
laryngitis and the schedule was 
postponed for a month. It eventually 
kicked off on April 1, at the Dallas 
Memorial Auditorium. The delay 
reduced the amount of time the band 
had available to rehearse, since all 
their equipment had already been 
airlifted to America. As guitarist 
Jimmy Page explained: We didn't have 
any instruments for a month. All the 
equipment was shipped over there five 
days before we were due to go. I didn't 
play a guitar for a month. I was 
terrified at the prospect of the first few 
shows. Frankly, they were rusty and 
they stunk that night. Plant still could 
not sing well and Page was too drunk 
to play the guitar very well. When I 
got to the concert, I went down and sat 
5th row center in an empty seat 
(resulting in great photos). The seat 
was empty for quite awhile and then 
someone came and asked me if I 
wanted to buy the ticket. I knew I only 
had a $20 and a $5 bill in my pocket. I 
reached in and pulled out the $5 bill 
(luckily) and told him that was all I 
had. He took it and gave me the ticket. 

I think the Kiss concert was in 1976 at 
Tarrant County Convention Center in 
Fort Worth. Don't remember much 
’ about it. Loud, fire, pyrotechnics, etc. 
GENTLEMAN JOHN ADDS: The 
opening acts for KISS were Bob Seger 
and The Silver Bullet Band, just about 
to break big, and Artful Dodger, a fine 
Power Pop band that never broke... 
ROCTOBER #23 (1998) Our MAD 
tribute garnered a Cease and Desist. 
Which is ironic cuz MAD does 
parodies. In that spirit, here’s Alex 
Wald’s #23 cover, plus fine parody 
magazine covers by Ryan Maguire of 
Destroy You Co (www.destroyyou.co) 
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Roctober #24 (1999) featured some of our best-ever 
interviews - Vanilla Ice, Sugar Pie DeSanto, and Tommie 
Wix...plus one of the few installments of our excellent, 
short-live cooking column ‘The Beau Grumpus Pancake 

Breakfast,” making this following update especially fitting. 

” 

|% 


TOMMIE WIX 


& “Them Good Biscuits” 

by Ken Burke 



Howard and Tommie Wix 

In issue #24, this writer interviewed Wix Records 
owner/producer Tommie Wix along with two singers 



from her label: Chicago club-rock veteran Wayne 
"Red Headed Woman" Worley and rockabilly/honky- 
tonker Wayne Keeling. Although she didn't like the 
cover of the issue that the interviews appeared in, 
she was thrilled with the coverage and sent copies to 
her friends all around the world. Since that 1999 
issue, Worley semi-retired to Florida (you can see 
some 2010 footage of him and his current band on 
YouTube), and Keeling, a former East St. Louis cop 
and jewelry store owner, seems to have vanished 
from the face of the earth. 

Worst of all, Tommie Wix passed away on December 
19, 2006 from complications of Alzheimer's and 
pneumonia. 

A retired beauty shop operator, Tommie was the 
greatest record collector I ever knew and a true 
friend to many rockabilly performers. Some, like 
Barbara Pittman, she helped out financially. Others, 
like Ray Smith and Wayne Worley, she gave a last 
shot at making music for a label that wouldn't screw 
them over. Indeed, Wix's terms were incredibly 
generous - the artist got 50% of the product to sell 
on the road and 50% of the profits on whatever Wix 
sold. Smith, seen here posing with a bronzed version 
of a check from the Wix's, told them that they were 
the only label to ever pay him royalties. 

On a personal note, she helped me establish my 
reputation as a rockabilly interviewer. In the Duke 
University book Flying Saucers Rock W Roll - 
Conversations with Unjustly Obscure Rock 'n' Soul 



interview. If Tommie Wix hadn't twisted Riley's arm 
- metaphorically speaking - that multi-part chat 
would have never taken place or been completed. 

I met Tommie in 1978 at a fundraiser for a down on 
his luck local promoter named Don Ezell at the 
Western Steakhouse in Memphis, Tennessee. She 
and her husband Howard had recently put out an 
album by former Sun and Judd Records rockabilly 
artist Ray Smith. I had already read about them in a 
Mean Mountain Mike catalog and when I saw they 
had Smith's records at a table we shared, we struck 
up a conversation. 

Through Tommie and Howard, my roommate Jim and 
I met some great Sun Records artists like Eddie Bond, 
Barbara Pittman, Charlie Feathers, Jerry Phillips 
(Sam's son), Marcus Van Story and the one and only 
Billy Lee Riley. While performers gave speeches and 
sang their best-known songs, my roommate Jim and I 
got to know Tommie and Howard. 

The Wix's were just ordinary people — Howard was a 
factory worker and Tommie a hairdresser from Joliet, 
Illinois — but, in true d.i.y. spirit, they believed in the 
music so much that they tracked Ray Smith down and 
financed his first album in several years. Although 
the LP was a hurried affair, it remains the only studio- 
based release that features Smith pumping the piano 
like his friend Jerry Lee Lewis. 

After a great show where Billy Lee Riley — looking 
surprisingly handsome and young — blew the roof off 
the dump, I met Sun Records founder Sam Phillips 
very briefly as I came out of the bathroom ("Hi, how 
you," he greeted before clapping my shoulder and 
walking past me to the urinal.) Then, as we were 
leaving the club, a big limo screeched to a halt and 
out stepped my personal musical idol Jerry Lee Lewis. 
"Is it over? Did I miss it," JLL asked no one in 
particular. 

A man with a donation bucket came out of the club 
and answered that it was indeed all over. 

"Shoot," Jerry Lee spat in disgust, "Dadgummit!" 

Then, the great star pulled a wad of cash out of his 
hip pocket, pulled the money clip off of it and threw 
the whole batch into a collection bucket for the ailing 
local promoter, jumped back into his limo and sped 
off into the night. 

It was a magical evening for us and we had Tommie 
and Howard to thank for it. 

After I settled in Tempe, Arizona, I pulled out my copy 
of the Ray Smith album I'm Gonna Rock Some More, 



Warren Smith & Howard Wix 


took note of the address and began writing to the 
Wix's. Tommie and I became pen pals - as she was 
with dozens of music fans all across the globe. 
(Howard, who left their profitable record collecting 
business entirely in Tommie's hands, seldom 
communicated with fellow fans.) We never tired of 
writing to each other about all the great early rock 'n 
roll music that we listened to. We sent cassette 
tapes and news clippings back and forth and she kept 
me up to date on everything happening with the Sun 
artists she knew. 

She had put out two more LPs, one a live Ray Smith 
radio broadcast from 1962 and an album by Chicago- 
area club rock veteran Wayne Worley. Then on 
November 29, 1979, Smith - by then a close family 
friend - took a German luger and killed himself in 
front of his wife and son. Haunted by Smith's prior 
insistence that he had "Done everything and there 
was nothing left to do," Tommie and Howard lost all 
their zeal for record collecting and putting out music. 

I didn't hear from Tommie again for nearly a decade. 
Years later, after Howard had died and she had 
moved to a ten acre spread in Tennessee, Billy Lee 
Riley convinced Tommie to get back into music 
business. (Tommie eventually helped finance Riley's 
best blues CD Shade Tree Blues.) A short time 
afterwards, she put out the two Wayne Keeling CDs 
which he recorded at the Sun studio. In 2000, Steve 
Lester and I convinced her to put that first Ray Smith 
album and the uncollected singles out on CD (Ray 
Smith - The Complete Wix Sessions). During the 
planning stages, we were on the phone every single 
day and she delighted me with colorful tales of 
record hunting, rockabilly gossip and insights the 


artists themselves had shared with her. 

During one particular conversation, I asked Tommie 
how she and Howard got to know so many of our 
mutual musical heroes. They knew them as friends, 
not just as a fan would relate to a celebrity. Tommie, 
who trusted me with an awful lot of private 
information, told me her secret: "It's my biscuits. 
Those great rockabilly artists are all just southern 
boys and they love my biscuits." 

According to Tommie, friend and former Sun Records 
bass player Marcus Van Story came over to the Wix 
house exclusively to have "them good biscuits" and 
he spread the word to the other artists he knew. 
Subsequently, whenever people like Carl Perkins, Billy 
Lee Riley, Warren Smith, Malcolm Yelvington, etc. 
were in town, they'd drop by around mealtime to see 
if Tommie had been making "them good biscuits" 
with dinner. The weary rockers always received a 
warm welcome and a hot meal. In return, the 
rockabilly cult heroes rewarded their hosts with 
stories about the good old days in Memphis and 
allowed them to make copies of pictures from their 
family photo albums. 

Tickled by this story, I jokingly begged her to teach 
me how to make "them good biscuits." I was 
surprised at what she told me but they are indeed 
good biscuits that go very well with sausage gravy or 
any down home country meal. 

Here's what you do. 

Step One. Get a box of Bisquick. That's right Bisquick. 
No secret recipe passed down from grandmother to 
mother to daughter to child, just Bisquick. 

Step Two. Follow the recipe on the box to make the 
dough for drop biscuits. 

Step Three. Instead of making drop biscuits, roll the 
dough out on some wax paper on a counter or table 
with a little extra flour underneath. Once the dough 
is nice and flat and lump free - approximately a 
quarter inch thick - take a drinking glass and start 
cutting out circles of dough. 

Step Four. Get a muffin pan and pour approximately 
a quarter inch of cooking oil into each muffin slot. 
Place the circles of cut out biscuit dough into the 
muffin slots. Brush the top of each biscuit with 
melted butter or cooking oil. 

Step Five. Bake at the time and temperature 
specified on the Bisquick box. 

The finished biscuits will be thinner and crunchier but 
also a little juicier than the standard canned or 


homemade biscuit. In some ways they are closer to 
hard tack than a fluffy flower biscuit. That said, they 
really provide a nice contrast to the gravy and 
sausage that covers it and has proven especially 
sturdy and flavorful when you want something that 
will hold jelly or jam. When I'm not watching my 
carbs, I like them plain with a cup of coffee. 

Tommie was a very generous, yet private person. She 
sent holiday and birthday cards to my daughter with 
cash inside, gifted me with rare albums by Jerry Lee 
Lewis sound-a-like artists and photos galore. 
Moreover, she freely shared her time and list of 
contacts both at home and overseas. Yet, she hated 
to have her picture taken and was shocked when she 
flew to Germany for a Rockhouse Records event and 
saw people wearing t-shirts with her likeness on 
them. Initially, I knew more about her friend Virginia 
(whom Tommie's pal Sonny Burgess referred to as 
"Plus 1") than I did her family. But once she grew to 
trust me, we were very close phone buddies. 

We were making plans to put out a Sonny Burgess 
album - Burgess doesn't remember this - and a CD 
reissue of the Wayne Worley LP when Tommie first 
began showing signs of illness. The projects never 
materialized and her health took a sad turn. 

Long before her illness became apparent, Tommie 
sent both Steve Lester and I codicils to her will. We 
were to share ownership of the Ray Smith Wix 
masters. We both argued that we weren't worthy, 
but our great friend insisted that we have them. After 
Tommie's demise, both Steve and I offered the rights 
to the masters back to her daughter Brenda, in case 
she needed to sell them to cover hospital bills. 

Brenda, every bit as nice as her mom, told us to keep 
them, but honestly, I wouldn't have missed those 
tapes. I already had the Tommie Wix mementos that I 
still treasure most: all the great stories she told me 
and her secret to making "them good biscuits." 



Ray Smith 1979 




ROCTOBER #25 (1999) updated prior 
issues, including info on Jobriath, the glam 
diva who was absurdly hyped as the first gay 
rock star by ambitious manager Jerry Brandt 
(who put a nude Jobriath billboard in Times 
Square). Though his Elektra LPs, ‘73’s 
Jobriath and '74's Creatures of the Street (+ 
a ‘69 LP with his band Pidgeon) have 
memorable songs, including “lmamati,” 
“Heartbeat” and “Scumbag,” he became 
more footnote than superstar, his death from 
AIDS cited more than his music. Jonathan 
Poletti has been tracking down Jobriath’s 
story for years, making friends (including 
Roctober ' s Harry Young) and enemies, 
while doing some of the most exhaustive 
research on the subject ever. The following 
epic is the result of tracking down dozens of 
untrackable people, poring over Jobriath’s 
papers at the Library of Congress, and never 
giving up on a frustrating artist so many 
gave up on. A documentary is in (he works, 
and one hopes it’s as compelling as the 
following piece, which features a gloriously 
confounding swirl of names, genders, 
personas, and bizarre characters in a 
package that manages to recall the poetic 
information overdrive of Robert Coover's 
fiction while creating a new aesthetic where 
meticulously collected data is assembled in a 
that feels like stream of consciousness. 



POPSTM 

by Jonathan Poletti. 

IT’S 1974 AND GLAM - IT RHYMES WITH “DAMN” - IS DEAD 
& IT’S HIS TIME TO DIE TOO. Not that he was ever alive. He wasn’t. 
He was made of stone & his records were made out of shit, all of it 
floating up on billboards & buses & down in bargain bins, like space 
junk. Even the real stars, the phantasmagorical presences who ruled the 
streets, are gone. “I am just so bored by everything,” Candy Darling says, 
before dying. Jackie Curtis gives up drag. “It’s degrading in the eyes of 
God. It’s a violation of yourself, your family, and your God. I did it. 
Candy did it. It’s done.” Max’s closes, as the Boomers wake up & shake 
off the hangover. “I guess I was never meant for glitter rock ‘n’ roll,” 
sings Jimmy Buffett, in “Come Monday.” As even gays consider the 
possibility that damaged boys in dresses staggering around on whatever 
they can get their hands & mouths on, isn’t what it used to be. “I would 
go back to see the performer who had seemed so relevant to me before 
and the magic was gone, the outrage so shallow,” writes Rob Baker in 


Christopher Street, though drag doesn’t bother him? “It’s the use of a 
superficial pose of effeminacy to escape real identity, real self- 
confrontation.” 

As he — or she — or it staggers in from Tuscaloosa. A joke everywhere, 
even there. “The concert ended abruptly when some equipment caught 
fire,” says a girl who went. “The promoters ended up giving away tickets. 
And those who went were not particularly upset at it ending early.” The 
band is done. “They couldn’t stand him anymore,” says Joe Bianchi, the 
tour manager. But their manager’s new nightclub, the Erotic Circus, is 
opening & they have to play. He’s out hyping it, as he had them. “But the 
‘true fairy’ never took off,” notes The Village Voice, so he moved on. 
“People looked high & low for a place to go,” he says. “But the problem 
was they hadn’t looked low enough.” Jerry Brandt is where to go to go 
lower. His formula is the same, no matter what he’s selling. Cycles of 
history! Leading up to him. “The generation of the 1960s was into drugs,” 
he tells Billboard. “The 1970s crop has turned to sexT The club will be a 
“live Fellini film,” he tells Variety, like a circus, with midgets! He’s 
signed the acts. Like the Snake Lady, and Jiggs, the chimp. The boy 
stripper is ‘Ocean’. Nam£s from a pom magazine he keeps on his desk. 

“It just bombed,” says Hayden Wayne, the band’s keyboardist who’d 
quit, showing up to grab some gear, as the band ignores him. “The whole 
scene was absurd,” Steve Knee sighs. “The club didn't have a liquor 
license.” He’s the keyboardist who kept his job cutting hair. But shows 
up, October 3, for the much-delayed opening in a cavern of a seedy hotel, 
decorated like an old ballroom. Everyone stands around, wanting booze 
to forget they came, but there isn’t any. That’d worked in 1967, when 
Jerry opened the Electric Circus, which served coffee! To a generation 
coming awake. New to New York, he’d visited. “A very thin, pretty 
hippie boy,” recalls Jim Fouratt, the gay activist, who met him there. 
“Interested at the time in all the hippie values. Peace, love and all those 
things people make fun of.” 

Now, a footnote of Glam excess. “He was wearing a tight bodysuit-type 
thing, with sequins,” recalls Camille O’ Grady, a singer & fixture of the 
scene. “Musically he was really interesting,” she says. “There was an 
operatic quality.” Legs McNeil, the teenage Punk fan, sends his review. 
“He sucked .” Changing costumes, into street clothes? Pants, shirt, sports 
jacket, like it’s over & he’s left, but still here. Standing before them, face 
somber, head bown down, arms outstretched, as if crucified? He’d done 
that before. For Interview, posing for the camera in clown make-up, arms 
out, leering. His new song, “Good Fight,” off his third album that won’t 
come out, is sung to God. “So come on emulsify me, crucify me and show 
me You're awake." It’s over now. Staying in the highrise apartment of 
Gregory Aurre, Jerry’s young financier, he tries to throw himself out the 
window. 

“Of course he was drunk,” Joe says. He’s called to Aurre’s, for suicide 
watch. “He did it to himself. He was paranoid delusional, to say the 
least.” In the coming weeks, wandering the city. His contract with Jerry is 
for ten years. Jay Reisberg, his friend & former assistant, fired for 
insulting Jerry, can still do so with ease. “I didn’t see the guy had a talent 
for anything other than being an affable con man,” he says. But he has a 
bigger target. “Out of any person I’ve known he was given so many 
things, and was in a way the most privileged person I knew as an artist, 
and the most self-undoing. He messed things up. He was compulsively 
driven to wreck the advantages he was given.” They take a photo in a 
booth. “Mr. J was a nutcase at that point,” Jay says. “Have you ever dealt 
with a schizophrenic person? You don’t know what they’re going to say 
next, or where or how.” He’d spoken of schizophrenia, in Interview. 
Sitting beside Jerry, praising them together. “He made me discover that 
schizophrenia isn’t all that bad. It may be the lifestyle of the ’70s.” It 
substitutes for ‘homosexuality’, a word he doesn’t use. “Schizophrenia is 
my lifestyle. I think everybody is schizophrenic, but they’re all fighting 
it.” 

Jay asks about the aborted stage show. “He said some sets were built. He 
wouldn’t go on about it.” The accusations are inside him, burning, doused 
out. Gina Harding knew him as a fresh-faced hippie, starring in Hair, in 
L.A. in 1969. “A very pretty boy,” she says. “He was tall. He was nice- 
looking. He was sweet, in the beginning.” She sees him at two upscale 
nightclubs. “If you didn’t know him,” she says, “you wouldn’t have 
known he was not a woman.” Made-up, in a black sequin dress, drugged 
out of his mind, he wanders around, chatting with diners. He recognizes 
her a first time, not the second. She last sees him in the ladies room, 
speaking in a high, feminine voice, of a star! — Jobriath — who was just 



there! “He was calling out his own name,” she says. ‘7 just met him! I just 
saw him! Did you know he was here?” She sighs. “He was in a world all 
his own. He created it, and he was working it.” I’m pretty shocked. Was 
this a performance? Was it funny? “To himself,” she says. “He was 
laughing at himself.” 

THE PRESS IS PLEASED TO JOIN IN. In May, Rolling Stone noted 
that none of the best rock critics “got very excited about Jobriath,” as 
their reviews keep coming in. “It would take an enormous talent to rescue 
glitter rock from all the fraud and self-posturing that has tarnished its 
reputation,” writes Gregg Kilday in the LA. Times. “But Jobriath is little 
more than a homosexual impersonator. His voice is a roller coaster of 
archly forced inflections, his wrists as limp as day-old lettuce.” The 
Erotic Circus is in trouble. Ticketed by police, protested by citizen’s 
groups, and the New York Times. “Are We as Nude, Even Lewd, as 
Brazen Old Berlin?” it asks on October 27, comparing the club to an old 
German transvestite bar. Joe laughs. “There was nothing ‘erotic’ about 
it,” he says. “It was just like the noise , and Jerry had no money, and 
everybody was after him.” After a blowout with Jobriath, who accused 
him of taking money for the stage show, even he's gone, and the only 
erotic attraction is the cops who come in saying the music’s too loud. 
Jerry, still, keeps a bemused respect. “A lot of people thought he was a 
wheeler-dealer & not of substance,” says Cherry Vanilla, a publicist for 
David Bowie. “But I liked him.” Jerry’s friend Andrew Loog Oldham, the 
first manager of the Rolling Stones, is out promoting the next Jobriath. 
An improved model! “My fag’s not real ” Oldham thinks, as he’s out 
pitching Brett Smiley, the straight boy with long blond hair, breathy voice 
& pink suit, singing “Space Ace.” But Jerry shows up to bury the old one 
on a panel discussion, “Superstar or Superstud?” held October 15 by the 
National Academy of Recording Arts & Sciences, to discuss if music, or 
theater, is bigger in the ‘glitter scene’? 

The best critics show up for free drinks & to help him out. Danny Fields, 


who’d savaged him in the SoHo Weekly News , after listening to Jerry go Stor 
on & on, and on about him. “Someday he’s going to be so famous! It’s It w 
gonna be in the New York Times , on the front page!” Danny looked at Like 
him. “Over the fold or under the fold?” he asked. “The whole front page!” corp 

Jerry exclaimed. “It’s gonna be bigger than the landing on the moon!” serv 

Richard Robinson of Rock Scene , which runs a tiny feature, on page 28. righ 

“No, this isn’t the first rock and roll frog,” it begins. A nod to Allan Jones had 

of Melody Maker, who’d reviewed him as “the singing toad, playing with he i 

himself again on this, his second and totally disposable, not to say Som 

despicable long playing record.” The moderator, DJ Alison Steele, keeps own 

the album on display in her office, “BOWIE RIP OFF” scrawled across Circ 

his face. There’s the band KISS, and Jerry, who sighs. The paid publicity, Jane 

he reports, didn’t work. “An event happens because of the media of the has ; 

people ,” Robinson replies. Gene Simmons eats fire & dismisses the He’l 

“pseudo intellectualizing” chatter. “It’s only rock and roll.” than 

The Erotic Circus celebrates Halloween & closes. A loss, says the trade lot t 
papers, of $300,000. The very sum Elektra, Jobriath ’s label, was reported “If p 

to sign him for. “I remember them saying that Greg Aurre might go to A lc 

jail, because they were embezzling all that money,” Joe says. Soon after, proc 

Aurre is in jail. Jerry tells his side years later, in New York. They blew the Elk, 

record company’s money in three weeks! But Aurre came to him, saying do 5 

he can make the show happen? Somehow, Jerry’s signature got on a New 

paper saying he’s rich, then Aurre went to ten banks, getting $40,000 at the ’ 

each, but is caught. Sentenced for ‘misappropriation of funds’. The FBI Jew 

tried to take Jerry down too, but he has no idea what they’re talking her 

about. He’s busy with his new act: Fanne Fox , the Argentine burlesque Vaii 

performer currently starring in the scandal of the year! An affair with get i 

Wilbur Mills, the powerfully married chairman of the House Ways & man 

Means Committee. In news reports, Jerry is listed as her manager. He Jane 

made a “hard sell,” she says, her voice grim & trembling. They’d use the Para 

scandal to launch her as a serious entertainer! She’ll have a big show! In shop 

Vegas! he t 

Nov. 17. The opening of an off-Broadway musical, Sgt. Pepper's Lonely drea 

Hearts Club Band on the Road, about a rock singer crushed by the evil girlf 

music industry! Using Beatles songs. Jobriath arrives to see a revue of his she ] 

life. Produced by Robert Stigwood, whom he knew, perhaps rather well; felt 

directed by Tom O’Horgan, who’d directed him in Hair ; script by Henry Rica 

Edwards, hired after Stigwood liked his music reviews in the Times , just 

among which: the first dismissal of Jobriath by a known critic. The paper and 

dismisses this too, as many reviewers swoop in to smother the last gasp of Mak 

glitter. A “disease,” says Time , marked by “bloat, inanity, hallucination, too, 

sexual kinkiness and contagious vulgarity,” as going is risk being then 

“morally infected” by the ‘‘faggy odor” and “germy display.” All the coul 

principals are gay. Rock Scene runs photos of the after-party. Jobriath sits, you 

between Warhol, Alice Cooper & Genevieve Waite, with the caption: was 

“Find the error in this picture.” He flees. “ He was very conniving,” Fanne He s 

sighs. “He was very aggressive, and a liar.” She signs Jerry’s contract, the 

and he starts booking her in seedy strip clubs. any\ 

Nov. 30. She’s in Boston, doing her act. A drunk & heart-sick Mills and 

wanders onstage. Amid a new round of headlines, he’s stripped of his won 

committee post. Jerry is thrilled! He can triple her rate! He books her into way 

a higher-class club in Orlando, but nobody shows. They need publicity. whe 

“He made me do something I didn’t want to do,” she sighs. He calls the he’s 

cops & tells them she’s dancing naked, a crime. She’s arrested, and Jerr} 

makes the papers! But he doesn’t bail her out of jail. “I’m broke!” he of T 

says. She puts up her own money, and sues to get it back. Jerry doesn’t a m( 

show in court, but calls. Can she send him a copy of their contract? He ende 

lost his. Fanne realizes: she's free. with 

IT’S AN AWKWARD MOMENT for a man who can claim to be an all. ‘ 

architect of Pop Culture. “To experience the Age of Rock full-blast and to he’s 

begin to grasp its weird complexities, you can’t do much better than that’ 

spend a Saturday night at the Electric Circus,” says Albert Goldman, in Jeriy 

“The Emergence of Rock,” the lead essay to Freakshow , his classic ever 

overview of the roots of Pop. “Strangest of all, in the midst of this frantic Rolh 

activity, you soon feel supremely alone; and this aloneness produces a Not 
giddy sense of freedom, even exultation. At last you are free to move an F 

act and mime the secret motions of your mind. Everywhere about you are 
people focused deep within themselves, working to bring to the surfaces blac 
of their bodies deep-seated erotic fantasies.” Or as Jerry says, “When of t 

you’re finished with reality, come up here!” Every night he took home th( 

$2000 in a brown paper bag, but got tired of it. He tried a remodel. “Pure B 

& sexy & slick as hell, but in an overwhelming way,” he tells Rolling 19 
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Stone. “I like a 2001 look. Cool but seductive.” 

It wasn’t enough. He likes to go to the top, like a rocket! Then, move on. 
Like at William Morris, under superagent Roz Ross, he rolled over the 
corporate clones. “A dashingly handsome junior agent, Jerry Brandt 
serviced Roz — professionally and personally we all assumed, as her 
right hand man,” says DJ Clay Cole in his memoir, Sh-Boom! The two 
had a knack for “smelling hits,” and getting them cheap. When she left, 
he inherited the whole music division, acquiring the Rolling Stones, 
Sonny & Cher, the Beach Boys. It wasn’t enough. He quit, to form his 
own agency, he tells Variety. But then met the team behind the Electric 
Circus, and did that. Then, selling, drifted. He married movie actress 
Janet Margolin, so he’ll be a producer? Or open a club, in Canada. Jerry 
has a lot of ideas, and a way of getting them in the press. Like, The Train. 
He’ll take a train across America, and make a movie of it! It’ll be bigger 
than Woodstock! “A film of this type, a trip of this scope can really do a 
lot towards lightening the atmosphere in this country,” he tells Variety. ^ 
“If people feel it’s too late to do that, we as a nation have no future at all.” 

A lot rides on Jerry’s ideas, which don’t happen but he has more. He’ll 
produce a movie of Stranger in a Strange Land, and another on Black 
Elk, the medicine man, and found the Magic Theatre in New York that’ll 
do Shakespeare’s The Tempest , and a 600-acre youth resort in upstate 
New York called Magic Mountain! He does manage a black choral group, 
the Voices of East Harlem, then a friend insists he meet a part-black, part 
Jew lesbian (“I don’t consider myself to be not gay,” she says) who opens 
her big mouth & sings for him. Nobody asks Carly Simon if “You’re So 
Vain” is about Jerry. To her, the husband of Janet Margolin. They don’t 
get along, but he gets her signed, and “went on to do other things than 
manage me,” she’ll say, putting it nicely. 

Janet divorces him too & broke & depressed he goes to L.A. & opens the 
Paradise Ballroom, a luxury mall with a club, theatre, restaurant, 
shopping, and art gallery. “We’re in the business of producing dreams,” 
he tells the L.A. Times , or to Variety , “I’m in the business of selling 
dreams.” It’s open a week, then his investor fires him & Jerry steals his 
girlfriend & goes back to New York, pacing his luxury apartment, since 
she has money, closer than ever to the something big he was made for. He 
felt it, so strongly, back when he was in Brooklyn, just a half-Puerto 
Rican, everything else Jewish housewife nobody, and saw him. It was 
just his music & his presence & his voice, and his phrasing & his music, 
and his body & his soul & his vicious laugh!” Jerry was, he tells Melody 
Maker, “the first one to find Sam Cooke,” but other people were there 
too, he recalls in a biography of the black soul singer, as he’s “standing 
there with a tray, and people were yelling for their drinks, and I just 
couldn’t move.” Not a waiter, but possessed! With “that fervor that makes 
you believe in Jesus,” he exclaims, “but since I didn’t believe in Jesus, it 
was him. Him.” 

He started at William Morris, a booking agent by age 24, and ‘wrestling’ 
the account, traveled around with Sam & the gang. “I loved going 
anywhere with him,” he sighs. Sam has a “sex appeal that women loved 
and men did not resent,” he says in one book, and in another: “He was a 
woman’s man, but he could totally capture men, sometimes in a sexual 
way, but the men didn’t know why.” Jerry doesn’t either. He’s not there 
when, naked & enraged in a seedy L.A. hotel, Sam chases down a woman 
he’s trying to rape as a hotel manager grabs a gun & blows him away. But 
Jerry had moved on to rock music, which is tired? Since around the time 
of The Rolling Stones Rock and Roll Circus, in ’68. It was supposed to be 
a movie of a train trip with rock bands — Jerry was taking notes — but 
ended up being a tired TV thing that didn’t even air. There’s no circus 
without Jerry! He’ll steal their ideas they stole from him & outdo them 
all. “Mick Jagger has had his chance and he blew it,” Jerry says. “Now 
he’s old. The drug culture is dead. Broadway is dead. The only thing 
that’s keeping us alive is sex.” Sam is no longer available to disagree, but 
Jerry’s on a much bigger level now. A decade-defining act comes along 
every ten years, he explains to Melody Maker, and Music Week, and 
Rolling Stone. There was Bing, Frank, Elvis, the Beatles! 

Not the Stones, who had their chance. Now it’s his. He’s getting ready. In 
Playboy, September 1971 (he gets a lot of ideas from pom) he likes 
“Surreal Ladies,” a layout by Shig Ikeda, with girls floating in the 
blackness, one with her legs broke off. He calls, saying he’s the manager 
of the Rolling Stones & can they get a portfolio since they want him for 
their next album! But Jerry still needs an act. He likes David Bowie, a 
British space alien, but he has a manager, unless he’ll switch? In late 
1972, he requests a meeting with Bowie, is all Tony Zanetta, a Bowie 



publicist, recalls. But he’s an actor. “Just a guy who likes dressing up, 
that’s all,” says Brian Duffy, who shoots his Aladdin Sane album cover. 
The real genius? His manager. Like Elvis had the Colonel. Find a faggot 
& make him a star. Jerry is looking, and one day, December 1972, 
walking the halls at Columbia Records, hears one? He goes in, plays it 
again. “I played the tape again and asked the guy in the office just what 
Clive Davis was going to do with this artist,” he tells Melody Maker. 
“Well,” is the reply, “Clive thinks Jobriath is mad & unstructured & 
musically destructive to melody.” 

Jerry smiles. “Oh yeah?” He plays the tape all weekend, then on Monday, 
decides he’s found the one. As it happens, that might’ve been Christmas. 
His Jesus had landed. “The images it was provoking in my imagination 
were enormous,” he says. “I kept seeing this vast spectacle. Two days 
later, I went to California to find Jobriath.” In L.A., he arrives at an 
apartment, struck by doubt? “But there, in this bare white room, sitting on 
the floor, was this blond, beautiful boy, all dressed in white, and I sat 
down and we talked for an hour. And I just kept staring at him. He didn’t 
play anything, there was no piano, no guitar or anything in the room. I 
just kept finding myself sexually stimulated. What a beautiful boy. Then I 
suggested we go to my house in California where I have a piano and I 
guess we just fell in love — I mean, in an idealistic sense. It happens that 
way in Melody Maker. In Interview, it happens different. “In walked this 
beautiful creature dressed in white. We sat on the floor and he offered me 
a beer. I had no idea why I was there or what I was doing there. I said, 
why don’t you come to Malibu and hang out, and that’s where we fell in 
love, because he showed me some tricks I didn’t know.” 

IT TOOK HIM TIME TO LEARN THEM. But in retrospect, his whole 
life prepared him for this moment. Born in 1946 in King of Prussia, 
Pennsylvania, the second of three sons, his parents fought aggressively, 
sexually, throwing furniture at each other, his dad taking a gun & 
shooting, but missing, as she left. Jim Campbell was military & strict, 
until he was drunk & came to her begging. Marion wanted to laugh! 
She’s having an affair with the good-looking, funny Bill Fogle, and 
marries him, though not long after he wants a divorce too, taking a gun & 
shooting himself. Starting piano lessons, he pours his broken heart into 
his music. “He had this imaginary pedestal he had put his mother on,” 
Helen Anderson says. She’s his first teacher. (“I guess you’d say I’m a 
self-taught pianist,” he tells The Advocate.) “What ultimately happened to 



him was shocking, and—” She pauses, stricken. “ Should never have 
happened. He needed counseling. He needed a lot of help. Because 
people didn’t understand his worth. In the music.” 

She tried. She even married his dad, when he asks. As her new stepson 
hurls himself into church, until he doesn’t. Prone to depressive episodes 
- a.k.a. the slash marks on his wrists - he animates when he approaches 
the piano. In high school, playing for the chorus, and at assemblies. “He 
was like Van Cliburn up there,” recalls classmate Rick Mott. “It was 
unbelievable.” Helen tries to teach him musical discipline, but gives up. 
“I think he attacked the piano,” her son Dick says. “Bruce was 
aggressive. He wanted to take the piano and conform it to his 
personality.” He goes to Temple, studying music, until he doesn’t. 
Music wasn’t enough for me,” he tells Interview. He wants to love, and 
be loved? 

It’s tough getting those at the same time. Debbie, his pretty blonde 
girlfriend, loves him, as he loves his mom, who loves anyone — she’s a 
prostitute now except him? He & Debbie visit, as she greets them, then 
asks them to leave. “Why didn’t she want me to stay?” he wails. She has 
a new son, Willie. He was loud & raving, ‘ Why doesn't anyone love 
me?’” says John Ingrassia, his ‘friend’. Going home on the train, to 
John’s house, they go to their beds. In the darkness, “Come’re.” It wasn’t 
enough for him. Drafted in the Army, his father is proud! He’ll be an 
officer! Then, changes his mind. Slipping off the train to Georgia, into 
somebody else. 

There s difficulties. In “Life in the First National,” an unreleased song he 
writes in 1969 for his second folk band, Pidgeon, he goes to the bank. 
“They always have to look into my wallet & see,” he sings, “before they 
are sure that I’m really me.” He got a fake driver’s license. ‘Jobriath 


Salisbury’. His mother’s maiden name. But he needs it. The mystery. In a 
1963 news clipping, winning a music competition, he’s ‘Wayne 
Campbell’. In his first folk band, ‘Moriah, Tess & Job’, he’s ‘Job’, after 
the song “They Called the Wind Mariah.” “The fire’s Job ,” is him. 
“Bruce loved to call himself ‘B.C.’,” John says. “I think the ‘Job’ thing 
was just more conducive to calling himself ‘J.C’.” Then he’s ‘Bat man’ in 
a poem to his mother. As ‘Bruce Wayne’ is the man behind the superhero, 
he’s ‘Bruce Wayne Campbell’, the boy behind Jobriath. 

Nobody knows where he got the name. “That must be from the Bible or 
something,” says Holly Woodlawn. “You know, all those angels have 
names like that.” He is angelic! “All I remember was seeing him and 
there was this glow,” Holly says. “I thought he was so fucking beautiful. 
Botticelli Beautiful. Michelangelo beautiful. Oh my God, what a face!” In 
Pidgeon, and Hair , even in the psych ward of the Valley Forge Military 
Hospital, his punishment for going AWOL, there’s a feeling he’ll be 
something. We all thought he was going to be the biggest thing that ever 
happened,” says Miss Pamela of the GTOs. 


Now, he’ll do it. And ‘It’ will be big. He’s studied rock, as he had 
classical, and church, and folk, and R&B, and jazz, and show tunes, and 
country! That was mostly a joke. “I’m wasting away, like cowshit in the 
rain,” he twangs. He studied drugs too. It was maybe too many things. 
Summoned by a friend, Miss Mercy arrived at Robert Stigwood’s house 
in New York to find him at a grand piano, smashing it & cutting himself. 

I pushed him down & sat on him,” she says, “as he screamed, ‘I’m 
possessed by the devil!”’ She leaves to get tranquilizers & forget, as he 
returns here, the rented piano in room 803 at the Chelsea Hotel, to work. 
“All music save his own was banished,” says Dennis Purcell. “He told me 
it was because he wanted to avoid ‘influences’.” 

No more folky tunes - “Prison Walls,” “How Shall I Love You, “What 
Good Then Are,” “Little Dreamer” — dying songs, like the boy who 
wrote them. “Bruce is dead,” he says, angrily, when Peter Batchelder, his 
college friend, comes to visit. He’s Jobriath now, as his songs sharpen. 
“As the River Flows” (“Oh woe, as the river flows, so must you and I”) is 
a Hair-Yike number for which his castmates show up to sing the chorus. 
He’s in studio when PBS, in August 1971, does a special on the Electric 
Lady Studio, as they re recording. But a new style is rising, angry, comic, 
cacophonic, crashing into the world. It began with Mercy, his junkie 
groupie girlfriend, eyes like a raccoon, he saw in the audience at Hair. 
The first song, City Freak, is about her. A wild woman, surging through 
the streets, like a dream, heading into the unconscious. “She has gold 
where her fingers used to be / And she guards her life with a jewel 
encrusted rubber knife.” 

Not a love song, though he loves her. “Mercy was special and he talked 
about her with reverence,” says Kris Peterson, the white girl blues singer 



who lives in the hotel too. “So beautiful & up-tone,” she sighs. “He wore 
really tight jeans with colored scarves, long ones draped around a billowy 
white silk shirt. He was real bright.” His songs are half-fact, half-fiction. 
There s a funny one, “Scumbag,” about a homeless guy named Larry he’d 
pass on the street, who screams at people, like “Eat shit!” Then throws 
condoms at them, after he used them. It suggests an interesting new 
performance style? When Jobriath plays it for people back home, they sit 
there, disturbed. 

Rock music needs something new. “Wildfire in Memphis” is about a 
hustler & pop-star-to-be, half-him, half Elvis. “Picked up in Hollywood 
by a band of wealthy gypsies / Singing peace, love, Hare Krishna / Will 
you be our star today? That’s him, in Hair. “Learned to love my brother 
in a way that few folks ever will,” he sings. “But in the streets my love 
was tempted by a twenty dollar bill.” That’s Elvis? He’d known all the 
contenders since. Marc Bolan. He introduced him to his wife. On stage in 
Hair every night, he’d say Mick was the one man he’d sleep with. 
There’s more, but Mick was around, pursuing Miss Pamela, and they’d 
interact. Arriving home to turn himself into the Army, Jobriath thrusts out 
his finger, bearing a skull ring. “ Mick gave this to me.” The sheet music is 
undated, so it’s hard to say when the relationship went sour. His new song 
is “So Long Miss Jagger,” with the refrain, “I think I’ll be going my 
way.” 

His music will slay them all. Peter drops by to find Jobriath enraged at a 
theft. “Well, people can fuck me over, because I’m going to fuck the 
world over with my music.” Peter’s amazed. “He thought he was going to 
be a big rock star,” he says. “He was living on English muffins & jam. I 
had to go buy groceries for him so he’d have something to eat.” Nobody 
understands, but a new sound, bold & dangerous, is emerging, and a new 
self to match. Kristian Hoffman, a young musician, sees him bursting into 
late-night bars. He would swoop down, with his jazz pants clinging 
lasciviously to his Sweet Sweetback’s Baadasssss- type protuberant 
buttocks, clicking along in his clogs in a mad loud shuffle, squealing in 



his queeny patois, ‘Come on! Let’s go!”’ Moving from bar to bar, 
throwing acidic quips on whoever deserves them. 

His album is Creatures of the Streets , and he’s the leader of them. Out on 
the street, Jay finds they’re often followed. “A stranger, a male, would 
simply and perhaps compulsively (or hypnotically) begin to follow,” he 
says. “Happens all the time!” Jobriath laughs. He is transfixing. “At most 
times, he moved about,” Jay says, “with what some might call a stunning 
elegance and ability which was in no way effeminate.” But where will he 
lead? Beyond where the pathetic popstars of the past had left off, of that 
he is sure. “Amazing Dope Tales,” recalls Tadg Galleran, used to be “a 
silly put-down of people who always had a story about how much higher 
'they were the other day.” But the focus has changed. “Every time I turn 
around I hear another story,” he goes, “about a lonely pop star who 
needed all his glory.” Lost in a hallucination, fame. The chorus is the 
. addict’s need: “Shoot it up do it up.” “ Get off get off get off.” 

They died, so quickly. Jimi, Janis, Jim, and Mick, every day diminished. 
The moment is pregnant with the dismay of it. They’d seem to hold a 
revolutionary promise. “He could use his power in so many ways,” says 
Mike Jeffery, the manager of Jimi Hendrix, comparing him to Billy 
Graham, or Ghandi! Like in 1968, there was a movie, Wild in the Streets, 
about the world’s biggest rockstar becoming president. People tried to get 
Mick to run for office, misunderstanding his nature. “They didn’t want to 
change a thing,” Germaine Greer says of the Stones, in 1969. “They 
arrived at the head of the pop wave, expressing the vague discontent of 
their generation. They were rewarded with money and initiated into the 
fancy vices of the upper class: drugs, buggery, cruelty, and vicarious 
violence.” 

It’s time for that to happen again. But now, the wave will sweep them 
away. Out on the pier with his friend Pat Garrabrandt & her son Cody, 
they’re caught in a storm, and rushing back to the Chelsea, huddle in bed 
beneath his Arabian canopy, as he writes “Inside.” Looking out a 
window, he sees a dark, deluged world. “And the roar down below as 
Moses parts the sea / Of the black city streets to me is distant harmony.” 
Holy energies, rip through the urban landscape, turning it into music. His 
music. “They were kids together,” Pat laughs. “Cody was a year, and 
Jobriath was not much older, so they would play.” 

Then back to work, recording at the Electric Lady, Jimi’s old studio. 
Starting at 2pm, or whenever they do, he zips past the space alien murals 
on his roller skates, and goes to work, with producer Eddie Kramer. His 
album, or mopera, or movie opera! Is nearly done. His first demo he’d 
done himself, drunk. “I was too nervous,” he says. But he’s at ease now, 
with occasional help. (“He wasn’t strung out,” Kris says. “He was just 
dabbling.”) As to achieve his new self — Jobriath — he dabbles in drag. 
He takes her to see the Cockettes, as he takes Marlowe to the Continental 
Baths. “We’re going to see this girl,” he says. A girl impersonating a man 
impersonating her! Bette Midler. As he studies the queens, Jackie, Holly, 
Candy, alive & powerful, armored. “I actually put on a woman’s dress, in 
one sense, to ward off evil spirits,” Jackie says. In clubs he’s in “quasi- 
drag.” When David & Dennis or Marlowe come over, they go all the way. 
Putting on Connie’s stripper clothes & made-up, be movie queens! 
Jobriath is Marlene Ducktrick. Out on the streets, the wind blowing their 
dresses up, they’re Marilyns, with nothing beneath. 

He’s had girlfriends, Debbie, Mercy, Connie, as his closest friends are 
women: Lucy, Sparkie, Heather, Pat, Kris. As their relationship can be 
semi-romantic. “Very flirty guy,” says Sarah Kemochan, the young 
director, who tries to use a gospelly Jobriath song for her documentary 
Mar joe. “In my mind he was a hermaphrodite,” she says. “He seemed that 
way to me. I don’t know if he was bisexual. Probably? But he seemed to 
be both, male & female, right down the middle.” He brings Pat to 
Pennsylvania, where they stay with his mother & Willie. They take her 
for his girlfriend. “You could hope, you could dream,” Pat sighs, “but it 
would all be in your own mind.” One night, drinking with Kris, she spins 
out of control. “I didn’t want him to be gay,” she sighs. “I wanted him to 
stop it.” She tears down the Arabian canopy & drops it down the 
stairwell. Friendships with men are as conflicted. In time, he slights them 
all. One night he & Dennis are at Sanctuary, a gay club in Hell’s Kitchen. 
A Baptist church re-styled as Satanist temple. “I guess we were just 
looking around,” Dennis says, at the people, the mural of the Devil & 
angels writhing in sexual acts. “Out of nowhere, Jobriath got a scary look 
on his face & just dumped his plastic cup on top of my head. I was 
stunned for a second, wondering what was going on. I’d said nothing to 
offend him, and then he had this smug look on his face, so I hauled off & 


slugged him in the stomach. Then I left.” 

In 1968, a similar scene. Jim Morrison throws a beer in the face of Miss 
Lucy of the GTOs,. (“That wasn’t very nice!” she screams. As he looks at 
her, ‘painfully’, and says, “I know.”) “What can be going in his head?” 
Miss Pamela asks her diary, recording it. As, recreating it, Jobriath 
displays his strange but compulsive tendency: to imitate. Far from 
himself, becoming a channel for others, the devils. His songs speak, too, 
of his deeper self: a grieving, heterosexual boy, whom a girl’s lust for 
fame has devastated. “Miss Arkansas” is about a girl he loved, who 
leaves him. “Just then as we spoke along came this con man / His voice 
persuading and low / He dazzled my lady with soft-spoken promises / 
Now she’s the star of a big Broadway show.” Always the female, out of 
control. As a controlling man rises to meet her. 

He’s fascinated by the dynamic. Pidgeon was surely named for Walter 
Pidgeon, the manager to Barbra Streisand in Funny Girl, the girl on roller 
skates. As he tried to be in charge of his lead vocalist Cheri, who was so 
erratic he took over the job himself. His song, “Sister Sue,” is about a 
party after Hair one night in involving Susan Purcell, a homely teenager 
he was close to in LA., who did porn (credits include A Bisexual Built for 
Two, a phrase Jobriath likes), too young to see them. “We were all 
stoned,” says Dennis, her brother. “Susan fucked a bunch of guys. Then 
she fell off the stage and twisted her knee.” But characters mix & merge 
in his songs, and become him. In 1969, Variety reports his exit from Hair 
due to knee surgery. A tape of the album is dated June 17, 1972. Still not 
signed, he goes to work for Freda Payne, the soul diva, as her traveling 
music director. “He was like a showman,” she says. “He had something.” 
In early September 1972, he’s with her & Bob Hope at the Michigan 
State Fair. It’s Kris’s home turf, to which she’s returned. Amazed to find 
him backstage, in a white tuxedo. 

It isn’t enough. For a year, he’s been managed by Mike Jeffery, and Oatis 
Stephens, Heather’s boyfriend. {“He’s the one that had a very pretty 
face,” Pat sighs.) They’ve not gotten him signed. But in late 1972, he’s in 
a pink hotel on the Sunset Strip, doing a promotional event. Jay is invited, 
to see an album cover on display, Jobriath in white shorts & duck 
sneakers, taking a step, singing. His songs that would ‘fuck the world’, 
vainly packaged as a “playful pop/rock album,” Jay thinks. And with 
Jobriath, always ducks! He’d raised them as a boy, as they’d come to 
represent a cosmic female mockery, to a sick man. The album has an odd, 
bouncy song, “Ducky Lullabye,” where “God Herself’ sings to hapless 
mankind, as the singer walks down the street, diseased. “This illness has a 
new I.D. / You don’t know what you got.” 

He shows up on the doorstep of Stan Farber, his Pidgeon producer. “He 
looked a little strange, like he’d had a hard time with something.” His 
look, half-hippie, half-something Stan doesn’t want to know about. 
Jobriath eats, says nothing, leaves? He’s drinking heavily. He’s failed at 
everything. He’s just turned 27, the age of rock star death, and isn’t even 
one, so all he can do is die, which is sounding better & better all the time. 
He’s in love with Oatis, who left. He wrote a song for him, “Be Still,” 
asking him to stay. He doesn’t. Another song, “I’m A Man.” It’s not a 
boy, girl, thing. It’s something new, between them. “You know I could 
love you but if I should love you, well, I, / wouldn’t love you the way a 
man loves a woman.” But Jerry is here. 

THEY PROBABLY MET IN A BAR, JOBRIATH drunk & smelling 
foul. (“Jerry helped get me off the alcohol binge,” he says in Interview.) 
Signing the contract, amid gusts of enthusiasm & promises, albums, a 
stage show, a movie! Jobriath is in a strange state. He goes along, as it’s 
slightly preferable to dying, which he sees happening anyway. He’ll write 
space songs, if Jerry wants? He’ll write them about Jerry! “Space 
Clown,” Hayden thinks, is Jerry. “Ah, you’re a space clown / When you 
laugh you bring the house down.” “Jerry had this big laugh & these big 
eyes, always on and looking, looking, ready to pounce,” Hayden says. 
“Boredom wails you can’t refuse him,” sings the singer, a clown as well, 
who wonders what’ll happen when all the space one’s cocaine wears off. 
“O Pierrot where do you go when you come down / A star shot across the 
sky, and smiled / Then vanished in a tear.” 

Jerry’s excited. He’s got the next Mick Jagger! In his first interview, he 
promises a new star to “take us beyond where Mick Jagger left us,” and 
all they have to do now is create him. The space alien thing is big, but 
that’s the direction Jagger was going in. Draggy & faggy. Affrontive & 
repulsive, even as it’s oddly appealing? Jerry has no idea how to make 
that happen, but knows who does. Arriving in Malibu, ocean waves 
crashing beneath the house, they step into Jerry’s star factory, starring a 



broke genius, Jerry’s favorite kind: Donald Cammed. In 1970, a star. In 
late 1972, falling. After directing Performance , Jagger’s turn as a 
reclusive rock star, he struggles on its follow-up, Ishtar, which founders. 
He plays the Egyptian god of death in Kenneth Anger’s Lucifer Rising & 
has no place to live. Then, there’s Jerry! Cammed & lover Myriam Gibril 
“lived there for a time,”, says biographer Sam Umland. With an easy way 
to repay the kindness? 

This part is, admittedly, speculative, with Cammed dead, and Jerry 
declining to be interviewed. That he’d be drawn to Performance is 
obvious. It is about replicating a successful rock singer! A drained 
vampire (Jagger) takes a gangster into his house, and becomes him, to re- 
enter the world. Replicating Mick, the center of Boomer narcissism, is the 
great cultural project of the moment. Jerry had already done it with Carly 
Simon, the lesbian Mick, acidly indifferent to his charms. As has 
Cammed, himself a Mick (in a widely-reprinted photo, they resemble 
each other), who introduces Mick to Bianca, a Honduran girl but 
otherwise just like him, who becomes the not-lesbian Mick, since she 
marries him. Bianca was Donald & Myriam’ s menage partner, so they 
need another? Malibu is the Mick factory, now hard at work on Messiah 
Mick! “The kids,” Jerry teds Rolling Stone , “will emulate Jobriath 
because he cares about his body, his mind, his responsibility to the public 
as a leader, as a force, as a manipulator of beauty & art.” 

Cammed is not about to shift affections. He sees Jagger nearly mystically. 
The representative of the goddess on earth! Nietzsche’s Dionysian! 
Violent, feminine, dangerous. But he adds ideas, if Jerry will stop talking. 
‘Jobriath’ has a different vibe. He’s pale. Shy. Remote. Like an imperial 
androgyne, coming down from the clouds! “One of the scenic effects in 
preparation is Jobriath ’s first entrance as a floating clown head from a 
box,” reports Billboard. “The HEAD of MOSES, by William Blake, 
appears out of a cloud,” begins The Argument , a short screenplay 
Cammed is writing as a precursor to Ishtar. Is he showing them Blake 
paintings? Jobriath paints a series of images to illustrate The Show, the 
“vast spectacle” Jerry is planning. “I remember thinking it looked like 
some faux-Blake watercolors,” Danny Fields recalls. 

Ideas bounce between Jerry, who wants a big circus, to Cammed, who 
likes sexual ambiguity, the male surface breaking to a female beneath. As 
Jobriath mixes each, in a state of submission to the two powerful males. 
(“You’d think he was the paint boy coming into work,” says Jim 
Hamilton of Design Associates, who works on the stage show, later. 
“Emaciated. A kid. I said, ‘Jerry, you gonna make a what out of this 
guy?”’) Aggressive only when at the piano, when a violence is unleashed. 
He seems to absorb the goddess mythology of Ishtar. Which is her 
original name, Cammed explains. The goddess takes on many over time, 
as she loses strength, devolving into the witch. Jobriath has a new song, 
“Dietrich/Fondyke,” listing the names of movie queens! 

Cammed is not a goddess worshipper, least of ad in a camp, homosexual 
style. Tie wants ‘argument’ between male & female, energies clashing. 
Ishtar involves the kidnapping of a judge, taken to a cave, overseen by a 
female terrorist, to be played by Jane Fonda, the last name in 
“Dietrich/Fondyke.” Sudden disappearance, too, now features into ad 


Jobriath’ s songs. As The Show — Jerry’s usual formulation — will begin 
with Cammed ’s image of masculine power, suddenly erupting. From his 
screenplay: “The SKYSCRAPER turns into a gigantic COCK, rising out 
of the CITY.” As Jobriath teds The Advocate: “We’re trying to work it 
out so that the Empire State Building will turn into a squirting penis, 
which will feature a piano and stairs for me., The outcome will be that, as 
I descend the penis, I’ll turn into a Marlene Dietrich look-a-like.” A camp 
charade, complete with riffs on old movies, King Kong to Blonde Venus , 
leading into the star’s transformation from ape to drag queen! Or not. As 
the star climbs the penis to “tear off his gorilla suit,” says Newsweek , 
wearing a “monkey-fur G string,” now he’s Tarzan? Or something. “I 
hope Jobriath knows how to put ad of this together because I certainly 
don’t,” Jerry says to Jay, months later. 

“He played & sang at the Donald Cammed party and I was mesmerized 
of course,” says Pamela des Barres, who’s there. “It was a wild party,” 
she recalls, but not the occasion. New Years Eve? She does recall 
Cammed & Myriam trying to lure her into a threesome. A Pamela 
catchphrase — “Take me Tm yours!” — becomes a new Jobriath song: 
“Make me cry out & die oflt / Of love for this world’s fallacy / Refuse 
me, diffuse me / to the comer’s of the galaxy” — to be sung in a Jagger 
voice. As Jerry leaves, to sell his newest property, Jobriath stays in 
Malibu awhile. Jay visits, thinking the house Cammed ’s, as they talk 
about publicity. He won’t have much, Jobriath says. He hates acts getting 
oversold. A11 the mistakes he’ll avoid. “He made them gloriously,” Jay 
laughs. “He made them better than anyone.” 

Then, back to Hollywood, to live in poverty, awaiting imminent fame. At 
work on the act he’ll launch at the world, which is, above ad, damned. On 
his second LP is a figure of himself crying, as flames engulf. His album 
will be a church service right before you get to Hell! His song “So Long 
Miss Jagger” is rewritten into the hymn-like “Rock of Ages,” the stone in 
front of a tomb rolling away, though he doesn’t say what it reveals. As 
“Morning Star Ship,” seemingly about a girl sneaking into his room at 
night & he waking up with an erection, is the devil entering paradise once 
again. ‘Morning Star’ is the meaning of ‘Lucifer’. As, finally, in the 
course of the songs, the city enters an “eternal night,” and the congregants 
are released into it. “A11 rise , ad right, if you don’t mind,” the faggot 
preacher sings in “Ooh La La,” ad in the “Jobriath voice,” one very 
different from his own. Weird & intersexual, semi-strangled. 

His — Hers — Its theme song is revised, cannibalized out of “I’m A 
Man,” whose title, on the sheet music, is crossed out. No longer a profile 
of a man with frills, insisting on his maleness as he seeks to “find me 
place, my mind is ad, so let me be what I am. An elegant man.” The new 
character is hermaphrodite, half-himself, eaten out from inside. The 
lyrics: “My body claims my mind & soul so let me be / What I am / An 
elegant man / Yes, I’maman.” But ‘ maman ’ is French for ‘mother’. He 
develops a new interest in drag, less Dietrich, than another queen. Willie 
looks at pictures of the Erotic Circus performance. “With ad the make-up 
on,” he says, “truly, I’m seeing my mother.” 

Staying with Susan Purcell, he sits, revising ad his songs. Now full of 
galaxies, space ships & a yearning to die. In some songs there is a 
sacrificial undertone, a feeling for his death being religious. “But I have 
to bleed to be freed,” he sings in “Blow Away,” a new song. More often, 
he just vanishes, or is destroyed in a blissful moment. The original sheet 
music for “Ecubyan” reads: “Tinted in gold, lovely & fine she stands / 
Hear her laughing at me, bringing me tears / Touched by Aquarian hair.” 
A scene with a blonde hippie woman? Perhaps the one Connie mentions 
for years? “She came home one night to find him in bed with some guy & 
she threw one of her fits,” says Rick Rivets, of the New York Dolls. She 
rages, mocks, as he’s startled by her beauty. The revision: “Hear her 
laughing at me / Bringing me tea / Melt in solarian beams.” Incinerating. 

A transsexual mode is his last refuge. He re-writes “Sister Sue.” The 
fading female is replaced by a transsexual pom star, a boy who 
disappears into drag & Hollywood & then forever, in a tale sung by his 
father. In late April, going home in a car she’s borrowing , Sue goes over 
a cliff, and dies. Jobriath re-connects with Marlowe, working at a gay bar, 
also homeless after his gig with the Zappas ended. It’s odd, Marlowe 
thinks, having Jobriath here? “Sharing my poverty with me,” he says, 
“like an alien studying some strange human specimen.” He sighs. “I think 
he may have ready been an alien.” They sneak beers out of the bar “in our 
sleeves & down our socks & wherever we could stick them,” he says. 
“We didn’t have food for a few days.” Sneaking into Susan’s apartment, 
everything gone, repainted white, but his key works. “It was completely 



nerve-wracking, because he would never keep it down, and there were 
neighbors on all sides. Jobriath seemed to welcome opposition.” 

Susan’s landlord kicks them out, but they stay with Catlyn the prostitute. 
“He did this whole come-hither number with her, and she let us stay with 
her. I was, like, what? But this chick was really, like, sexually attracted to 
him.” In early May, Jobriath says the guy from New York is returning. 
Opening his pink Mary Quant make-up kit, he begins his elaborate 
preparations. “It was like Egyptian or something,” Marlowe says. Now 
heavily made-up, not male or female, himself or anyone, a living 
hieroglyph. Changing clothes, nearly ready for the moment Jerry will 
fabricate into their first meeting. “I just remember it was white,” Marlowe 
says, “like a v-neck sweater or something & some pants, like a girl’s 
version of men’s cream-pleated pants. They fit so perfect on his body, but 
girl’s pants, you know?” He laughs. “He was immaculate. He was like an 
angel when he left.” 

IT’S 1975 & BACK IN HOLLYWOOD, he’s a joke there too. “I did 
think he could play. Other than that?” Chuck Wein, the director, laughs. 
He remembers Jobriath at Barry dePrendergast’s in 1969, then again, so 
it’s hard telling them apart? “Sort of lying about on the pillows,” he says. 
“When he wasn’t doing his act, being out there in some public sense, he 
was almost shy. He’d kind of curl up.” Barry, he knows, is “kind of a 
devotee,” though Chuck is still trying to figure out what that talent was. 
“A weird kind of exhibitionistic, and at the same time very subtle, and 
camp, and arty—” He laughs again. One night, New Years Eve, when 
1973 was about to flame out, he was out filming Miss Pamela on top of 
One Times Square, to get the shot where the ball drops. (“It was all so 
King Kong” Marlowe says. They’d just seen Josephine Baker do her 
show, complete with bikers & bananas, and who showed up? “My God!” 
he screams. “Dietrich!”) Anyway , Chuck says, “He was in this Marlene 
Dietrich silver outfit kinda thing. I tried to pay as little attention as I 
could. It was pretty bizarre. I think they were on Mescaline or something. 
It didn’t matter.” What does matter is, Jobriath has to stop trying to get in 
front of the camera screaming, “Film me! Film me!” 

“They had a world I didn’t have much knowledge of,” Chuck sighs. 
“There was a sort of self-destructiveness that kept me away. Somebody 
that creative—” He thinks about the figure on the pillows, as it comes to 
him. “It’s like an initiation into some opportunity to pay some horrific 
price to have some moment of fame.” He laughs. “Much as I thought 
Jobriath was talented, his energy wasn’t something that I wanted to be 
around.” What was the appeal? “I thought he had a fairly homely face,” 
he says. “The kind when you’re fifteen , it’s cute.” Which, is Barry’s vibe. 
“He took a lot of drugs and he was very debauched sexually,” Cherry 
Vanilla laughs. They were great friends. Barry is the best kind of friend to 
have. He’s a coke dealer. “He always wanted to get the orgy started,” she 
says. “He would always want me to find straight boys, and he’d try to 
horn in on the sex with us.” But what Barry really loves are boys, 
runaways, age 14 to 16. The pretty ones. 

Which Jobriath isn’t, anymore. Anything? Or trying not to be. “He didn’t 
talk about making a comeback or anything like that,” says Chris Mancini. 
“He’d just walk around the house in his little fluffy slippers. Little 
feathers on the toes.” He laughs. His girlfriend Julie lives at Barry’s too. 
It’s a shelter for the beautiful & broke. “He was really into all the new 
disco,” Chris says. (“Disco is perfect,” Jobriath says later. “It’s such 
bullshit. I love it.”) They catch Sylvester in concert, more impressed than 
Sylvester had been when seeing Jobriath in concert. And he writes, here 
& there. He has a few disco songs, like “Disco Saturday Night.” At the 
sight of any piano, he hops on & begins pounding & singing. “Pop pop 
poppa , hold on tight, I think l see the light!” Chris recalls a lyric, and 
laughs. “He was all excited about it because it sounded like what 
everyone else was doing.” 

He’s excited about Chris too. How about a threesome! Julie can come 
too? Chris laughs. “He’d go off, somewhere. I assumed it was so he could 
keep money in his pocket. Or for his own personal enjoyment. I really 
don’t know.” Even in late-night forays, far from himself, he’d be 
recognized. Brett Smiley, the teenage singer washed up after his glam act 
flopped, sees him one night at an after-hours club, meth heavy in the air. 
“It takes a lot to scare me,” he says, “but I was scared of Jobriath.” In 
music, too, Patti Smith & Barry Manilow are big. Both, he’ll reflect, 
sponsored by Clive Davis, the father who rejected him. Patti loves the 
Stones at their most Satanic & snarling, and hates Glam, which was “sort 
of creepy,” she says, trying to be “some big Broadway spectacular and 
the essence of rock ‘n’ roll was being lost.” Now she’s the new Mick? 


Elton John comes out as bisexual. (“I don’t know what I want to be, 
exactly,” he says.) David Bowie comes out as e*-bisexual . “Oh lord, I got 
over being a queen quite a long time ago,” he says. “I would say that 
America forced me into it.” 

Meanwhile, Jobriath ’s popularity with the public is at it’s peak. His phone 
is rigged to get long distance calls for free. “So all kinds of freaky 
Hollywood rocker types would hang out at Jobriath’s house making 
phone calls,” recalls Jackie Fox, of the Runaways. She arrives at his small 
apartment in East Hollywood with her friend Hernando Courtright, to find 
Jobriath “telling a crowd of people about his new method of doing drugs 
— putting them up his rear.” Some guy is telling him about a new 
synthetic heroin. “But can you sit on it?” Jobriath asks. 

Hernando laughs. “Kind of amusing,” he recalls. Always drugged. “He 
was a celebrity among our small group of friends,” he says. The blonde 
woman he’s with adds to the mystique. There’s a “dangerous air about 
her,” he thinks, like a film noir heroine. “Procuring, or—” He laughs. 
He’d sleep with her later. But the ex-non-rockstar? “Came off like he was 
talented,” he says. “Beaten down, maybe. Somebody that didn’t care. 
Having stepped off the pedestal, becoming an average person.” He plays, 
for fun, in the lobby of the Chateau Marmont, a cosmic waystation, where 
living & dead collide. He does with Mercy, a last time. She’s a hairstylist 
now, with a kid & drug habit. Does she want to go to the Wilton Hilton, 
to hear some Punk? No, she says. Does she see his new girlfriend? Her 
former protege, Marcia Candoli, a.k.a. Tallulah Darling, the blonde 
groupie junkie even more accomplished in the seduction of gay men, 
who’d hung around his band. (Seeing they’d spent the night together, 
Hayden ribs Jobriath, “Oh, there’s hope yet.” “She sucked on my tits and 
kept me up all night,” Jobriath snaps.) As now, at her place or his, they 
play like kids. Her mother walks in on them taking a bath together. “I was 
his muse and he was my infatuation,” Marcia sighs. “We would sit for 
hours at his piano while he serenaded me with ballads & sweet nothings, 
and the rest of the world drifted away and we could do anything.” 

Except, have sex. “Running around, he was less gay than the rest of the 
gay guys I was friends with,” she sighs, “but at the same time, he was 
more. He’d so want to be able to.” She pauses. “It bothered him more 
than it did me.” They’d bring in another man, for inspiration, but he’d be 
too drunk, or something, to perform. “He was so at opposite ends with 
himself, in so many different things,” she says. “There was always that 
battle going on.” She knew him, she thinks, as well as anyone, and it 
wasn’t much. “He would say, ‘You have to keep the mystery there.’ But I 
think it was more than that.” She sighs. “There’s a part of him that he 
kept under lock & key. I don’t think anybody could reach that, because he 
didn’t want it to be reached.” 

In New York, Jerry opens ‘The French Jeans Store’, marketing designer 
jeans to the masses. As Jobriath lays on pillows, goes to bathhouses, uses 
his magic phone to keep up with friends. “He said he was in Henry 
Mancini ’s bedroom with Mancini Junior, doing obscene things with an 
Oscar,” John Ingrassia laughs. And Kris Peterson is here? They arrange to 
meet at a party, to discuss musical projects? Her own had crashed & 
burned. But instead, he’s talking about writing a soundtrack, going to live 
with some guy in the desert, for inspiration. As she gets stoned, and 
belligerent. “The things we wish we could forget,” she sighs. He works 
on a TV script for Maude , the sit-com with Bea Arthur. It’s produced! 
The episode where she gets into E.S.T., the self-help fad. Finding herself 
getting bitchier. 

They fly to San Francisco to see a showing of Sunset Boulevard , which 
reminds him of his mother. He likes old movies. His new musical , Sunday 
Brunch , is touched off by Dinner at Eight , crashing into Naked Lunch. 
“It’s about a tourist who comes to New York and he meets all these 
outrageous people,” he explains later, to the BBC. “It’s semi-cannibalistic 
because he becomes eaten alive in the streets of New York.” A good- 
looking young guy, the Cowboy, or Johnny, arrives in New York to be 
devoured by the sex-crazed city, led by Marcia, the man-hungry female, 
and Antonio, or Tony, her Latin friend. “Marcia, you’re a sarcastic, brittle 
bitch,” he says. “ You are a spoiled, flippant faggot,” she replies. “And I 
love you so much!” At each other’s throats, mourning they can’t be 
together. “Tony, there must be some way we could get off on each other,” 
she says. “Won’t you even try? I’ll get a top.” But he’s after Johnny (“Is 
there anything I can do for you? Or to you?”), instructing him in city 
ways. Drugs & sex. “Guilt, right?” he says. “Well, you’ll get over it one 
day.” As Marcia wants him for herself, beating Tony & tying him up. 
“I’m going to have sex!” she seethes. “ Real sex! With a real man! Not 


some emotional dwarf that has to live his life through women!” Drag 
queens sing like a Greek chorus (“Love is just an itch, for which, there 
ain t no cures ), as Jesus Freaks take the stage. “You have a God-sized 
hole in your life that only God, in His infinite size, can fill! Yes! Only 
Jesus is big enough for us!” 

In a daze, Marcia converts & joins the joking. “Receive Him! Open up! 
Let Him in!” Then they’re revealed as con artists, as Tony marvels at how 
exciting her assault had been. In the happy ending, their problem is 
solved. They’ll be together, and beat each other up, instead of have sex. 
Johnny, now implicitly gay, pairs off with a black lesbian, who can’t 
recall his name? “Oh! Ha! Well, my name is... J... ah... Joe. Ah, my name 
is Joe Leslie. But you can call me space cowboy.” Ready to do it again. 
He calls up Pat Garrabrandt, also back in L.A. He’ll fly out the next day, 
and needs a ride? “I remember him being hopeful and excited about a 
new project,” she says. Afterwards, they lose touch. “At some point,” she 
sighs, “you don’t really want to know.” 

I HAD TO MEET HIM AT THE AIRPORT,” John says, “and he was 
kind of miffed that I showed up without a car, because he had so much 
stuff, like a bike and a cat. He said he was through with California.” As 
he’d be with Philadelphia, after Christmas, 1975. Can they find a health 
food store, where he’ll be unable to pay? “He bought almost everything in 
the store,” John sighs. But, reunited with his boyhood love, he’ll put up 
with anything. Though it’s very different now from the boy in sports 
coats, button-down shirts & tie, and gold crucifix on his lapel. “Bruce 
seemed to walk on his toes, like he was in high heels, sashaying full- 
steam ahead. Arms flailing about, gesticulating wildly. He was in some 
kind of androgynous diaphanous get-up, like Boy George, flowing madly 
through the ghetto.” John laughs. “To say people were staring, would be 
putting it mildly.” 

Arriving at John’s apartment, he resumed his practice of sleeping facing 
east, yoga in the morning, sex all day long. What they’d not done as 
teenagers, in anxious fumblings, had become a kind of religion. “He had a 
strict kind of discipline about it, and a lot of ritual,” John says. “He told 
me he believed in having orgasm only once every thirty days. But lots of 
hugging, kissing, and cuddling in between.” They don’t speak of his past. 
“There was no bitterness,” John thinks. “He just went on.” Though he 
does mention his new project that he’s off to New York to pitch. A one- 
man musical. “I remember there was a scene where Bruce would be 
‘preaching’ a new gospel to a crowd of writhing bodies below him. He 
would be high, high up in a pulpit, that was rigged to swoop down over 
the audience.” John smiled & nodded. “I was just so happy about having 
him back with me and us being close again.” 

An ex-Catholic, ex-e very thing, John photographs him, arms outstretched, 
Christ-like. “Even when I was little I was fascinated by statues of St. 
Sebastian, and the more life-like paintings & sculptures of Christ on the 
cross,” he says. When he leaves, John struggles with the loss. “He had sex 
with men, but he really did not connect with men emotionally.” Then, to 
his mother’s apartment, clean & orderly, pregnant with drama. She’d just 
ended her most recent violent marriage. Willie’s been skipping school, 
“seeking refuge in books and Jesus,” he says, amazed at his half-brother’s 
“freedom of his time and lifestyle, and his brassy self-satisfaction” — and 
wants him gone. 

Bruce performs for them, “bringing his slender arms down in brutal, 
confident octaves onto the keys of the fragile black spinet piano in my 
bedroom,” Willie says, singing in that “Jobriath voice,” or Fanny Brice, 
Ethyl Merman, or Mick Jagger. Willie’s ex-girlfriend Lori Jo bought his 
albums & asked him to play from them. He belts out her favorites, 
“Heartbeat,” “Movie Queen,” even a Pidgeon song, though he can’t 
remember it well. “I was terribly embarrassed by all the shrieking,” 
Willie says, “and I was amazed that anyone liked this music.” As his 
friends departs, Bruce lingers on one, drawing on his cigarette. “Little 
Jeff is pretty!” he says. “He repeated it several times,” Willie says, 
impressed and somehow envious.” Spending his time asleep on the sofa, 
or meditating facing the wall, or “writing things in his hard-back ledger 
book, as if God were speaking to him,” after a few weeks, Marion asks 
him to leave. 

Onto New York, his past awaits him. He stays with Steve Knee in 
Gramercy Park. Across the street is a new Italian restaurant. He goes in & 
offers to play piano. “He started to get into it,” Steve says. “The people 
liked him. He started to add singing.” He finds Marlowe, back in New 
York too. “My beautiful god,” he sighs. “My genius.” Riding a bicycle 
toward him on a hot, smoggy day. “His presence apologetic, like he had 


let me down.” There’s no talk of earlier years. Jobriath gives him a 
dictionary. Words are important. He’s becoming a writer? Drawn to a 
jokey, sit-com style. “Why do homosexuals have mustaches?” asks a 
character in Sunday Brunch. “To hide the stretch marks!” In his newest 
project, he breaks into long, poetic stage directions. “Strings, as though 
mocking the music of the spheres, ride the whole seething melee like 
humidity.” The music of men & God in discord. 

He finishes his one-man musical & submits it to the Public Theater, 
which, under Joseph Papp, is open to new & experimental works. But 
with encouragement from Sarah Kernochan, he’s given another project. A 
new musical of Moliere’s Misanthrope , from an adaptation by poet 
Richard Wilbur. It’s in previews, but too ‘dark’? The director is fired, 
costumes scrapped, and can Jobriath do a new score? In a week? A 
Steinway grand piano is brought by crane to the townhouse, as he goes to 
work, with one instruction: don’t change the words. The show, amid crew 
disputes & Wilbur withdrawing his name following cuts to the script, 
opens October 4, 1977. The New York Times finds the music “mediocre,” 
with a certain charm to the duet, “Substitute” & “Second Best.” UPI likes 
those, and “Be Witness to'My Madness.” The rest, “limpid rather than 
livid.” It closes November 27. 

He doesn’t discuss his former lives. “He was very wounded by the 
Jobriath experience,” says Jim Fouratt, who sees him around. “The 
spectacle of Brandt. He was embarrassed by it. It almost destroyed him. 
He did not want people to know he was Jobriath.” But scenes, inevitably, 
occur. One night, he’s out to a bar with a young friend, Gordon Harrell, a 
club kid from the early ‘70s who’d recognized him. “It was a quiet and 
rainy night, Gordon says, as they see Danny Fields, and he introduces 
them. “They both got huge smiles on their faces,” Gordon says. “I 
suspected nothing. The next day, Danny calls. “How could you?” “How 
could I what?’ “Don’t you know?” “Know what?” Danny explains he’d 
written a nasty review of Jobriath & had no desire to speak! Gordon calls 
Jobriath, to apologize, but he “didn’t seem to care in the least.” Danny 
sighs. “He was a very sweet person,” he says. “I remember thinking, if I’d 
only known he was so nice as a person, I wouldn’t have been so cynical 
about his career.” 

But can he can come back? The question tears at him. In 1978, reports 
Horizon , “rock singer Jobriath” plays Papp’s ‘Month of Sundays’ series. 
But the musical world in New York has changed, and he isn’t what it 
became. There was the Ramones, Blondie,” Joey Arias says. “Jobriath? 
Definitely not.” He’d retained a regard in England, however, where he & 
Lou Reed, above the dreck of glitter, were 'sophisto- Glam,’ as Marco 
Pirroni explains. Jordan is “potty” about him, and Adam & Sid & Siouxie 
& Gary & Mark & of course Steve are huge fans. “He was an outsider to 
all those Glam artistes springing up all over the place,” says Bertie 
Marshall, the Punk scene chronicler. As he arrives in London, to do it 
again. “Now Jobriath ain’t going to be seen dead at the Marquee,” Jerry 
had said, during their British publicity tour in 1973. But here he is, at the 
center of the Punk explosion, far from his manager’s eyes. 

The place is packed, but not for him. It’s a showcase, or something? 
Marco is there with a friend, who laughs at the memory of the Glam has- 
been. We were actually heckling him about being a Ziggy clone and the 
fact that he was a pathetic little tribute act!” Catching up with his friend 
Elena deSilva from L.A. in the late ’60s, who’d moved there, they go out 
to eat & speak of old friends, as “Mercy Mercy Me” drifts through the air. 
He returns home, and continues work on his musical, about a singer who 
becomes a huge star, then disappears. 

“JOBRIATH HIMSELF CAN THESE DAYS be glimpsed playing Cole 
Porter songs at a restaurant in Greenwich Village,” says Steven Simels in 
Gender Chameleons , a book released in 1985. He’d walk by Covent 
Garden, he says, seeing a photo of ‘Cole Berlin’ on the signboard in front, 
“thinking dark thoughts about the transitory nature of fame.” Not that life 
is difficult. He & cat, Chaplin, move from Steve’s to a deluxe two-story 
on E. 17 th in Manhattan, whose next occupant will be Susan Sontag. In 
1974, she’d scorned Glam theatrics as signs of a diseased era. “Men 
without guns are wearing mascara, glittering, prancing. Everyone’s in 
some kind of moral drag.” 

Now, it’s in a different style. After cycling through a few names, like 
‘Irving Porter’, he settles on ‘Cole Berlin’, which may owe to Cammell’s 
Ishtar , where the kidnapper is ‘Byron Keats’. A doubling up of two 
people, to remove one. As he’s back in the Chelsea hotel, now in the 
penthouse apartment, a curious three-tiered pyramid, with garden 
surrounding, he’s an affable New York gay guy. “He loved the hotel,” 



Cole Berlin, circa 1983 

says Stanley Bard, the manager. “He was a very gentle, beautiful, kind 
soul.” From a window he sees the Empire State Building, from a balcony, 
the Hudson river. A gift from Michael Butler, the bisexual playboy of 
Butler Aviation, who keeps up his favorites. Which Jobriath has been, 


now, a decade. 

He isn’t materialistic, as long as he has a nice place & limos. At least not 
the subway. He’ll take cabs, but only Checker. He has things. He doesn’t 
have to own them. “The things you own, own you,” he’d told Marlowe. 
He goes to work. Decorating his apartment. “Robin-Hood-Goes-to-the- 
Salvation-Army,” Willie says, with “lots of gothic brass lanterns and 
baskets .” But a gleaming white Yamaha piano arrives via crane, another 
gift from Butler? He might get a government check, suspects Howard 
Dawson, a friend in the hotel. A result of the psych ward stay? Which 
Butler almost acknowledges he’d arranged, mitigating the sentence. “It 
wouldn’t be hard,” he laughs. Afterward, Jobriath flew to Butler’s ranch 
in Illinois. 

“He liked to play the part of the street hustler,” Steve says, “but I never 
knew him to do it. He was always able to find someone in a different 
way.” They’re called a ‘supporter of the arts’. “Jobriath was an 
enchantress,” Marlowe sighs, remembering Uncle Bill from 1974. “He 
was a big, balding, big-cheeked, very jovial — ” He stops. “I can’t imagine 
it beyond that.” In an early draft of his new musical is a song, “Not For 
Sale,” where the diva resolves not to marry for money. “Well maybe I 
sold my soul for rock ‘n’ roll / My mind anybody could have for two 
lousy cents / My heart I might sell you / But I’m here to tell you / My 
body nobody buys or rents.” Shortly afterward, she does marry for 
money. 

As he goes to work, Tues. thru Sat., getting the best reviews of his life. 
“Mr. Berlin is an original performer,” notes the New York Times. “With 
his inventive keyboard colorations, perky, even rakish, touch and 
sensitive turns, the music takes on a fresh, improvisational flavoring.” 
He’s even a city landmark, of sorts. “What could be more romantic than 
sipping drinks on a velvet sofa while pianist ‘Cole Berlin’ plays the 
piano?” asks New York on $25 a Day. He goes home, and goes out. “He 
had problems,” Howard sighs. “I don’t know if it was depression or what, 
but I think he took drugs for that, and recreational ly, anything he could 
get, probably.” 

As he’s health-conscious & New Agey, until he’s not. “He’d flip-flop 


between them,” Steve says. In his good mode, yoga, meditation. “He got 
into the habit of spitting saliva, never swallowing, believing that if you 
didn’t swallow your saliva you wouldn’t get sick.” He joins a sect, some 
Hindu thing talking about purity, with steamed organic vegetables, 
hummus, Chapatis, tea. “It was all free if you did everything they said,” 
Marlowe says. An hour of yoga & breathing exercises, a lecture on 
hygiene, as women in white turbans & veils, with curved knives at their 
waists, mill around. Only adepts are allowed in the tent, but as the curtain 
lifts, Marlowe sees a baby’s crib. “He got more distant,” he sighs. “He 
wasn’t beautiful anymore.” 

The word ‘ popstar ’ is an obscenity to him. It becomes the new title of his 
new musical. As it starts, superstar B.J. Strobe is in concert, “swaddled in 
shrapnelled leather bondage,” leaping onto the stage “endeavoring to out- 
scream his audience, mocking their hysteria.” Arms flail out 
“desperately” for him as he “kicks angrily at the body-less appendages.” 
Then “spits, convulses, and loathes his way through a deranged, histrionic 
performance, the rudeness of which only goads the multitudes into ever 
more intense, uncontrollable adoration.” He begins singing his worldwide 
smash hit, “Time Sat On My Face.” 

Standing before them, a “tortured mass of leather deformity,” he “enacts a 
throat-cutting suicide,” driving “the multitudes to empyrean heights of 
blissful hysteria.” His fame is hateful to him. He sees a poster of himself 
“as though it were his warden.” He rips it down & tears it up. Then creeps 
to his manager, Jerry Cohen, or the Admiral, a “crass older man,” the 
head of Debauched Records who keeps two Mafia types at his side, and 
begs for spending money. Jerry gives him $5, keeping the $300,000 
they’d just made in a safe box beside him. As B.J. leaves, Jerry tells his 
goons they should kill him for the three million dollar life insurance 
policy. “That’s right,” he says. “The kid’s worth three big ones a corpse.” 
They try, but B.J. escapes, grabbing the money, fleeing. 

There’s echoes of him, and Elvis, and Bowie. “Time takes a cigarette,” 
goes the line in Bowie’s “Rock ‘n’ Roll Suicide,” which Jobriath mocks, 
as he does “Fame” & other Boomer delusions, which the “popstar” 
venally chased for a buck. B.J. spits it back. “Fame” is a “hooker,” Time 
“burned like a cigarette” as she sat on his face. “And Fame gave me a 
facial with the butt of the human race.” He takes a new name, ‘Calvin 
Kern’, from an obituary. “I’m beginning to identify with them,” he says. 
His friend Siri, a mystic girl, helps with the paperwork for a new identity. 
“To bureaucrats, birth and death have nothing in common,” she says, 
“when, actually, they are one and the same.” She sings a song attacking 
rock music. “So we flee to ballrooms to escape the hardship & defeat & 
dance to music without meaning / Rudy Vallee with a beat / It’s called 
escape / Getting in or getting out / It’s all escape / That’s what life is all 
about / An endless escapade of escape!” 

She tells the story of her handsome ex-boyfriend who robbed a bank, got 
sent to prison, but escaped by having sex with the guard “who wanted 
Earl to be his girl.” As Cal, too, escapes, to “San Paolo, Brazil,” where he 
buys a disco, the Beauty Saloon, the name of the bar where he’d said, in 
Interview , he’d met Jerry, who laughed it off. A fantasy world, a “disco 
darkness” introduced by “exquisite black voices, their gorgeous harmony 
momentarily bringing order to an insane universe.” In walks a “black 
beauty queen,” with a “strange, Yma Sumac-like voice,” unaccountably 
old. “ God doesn’t recognize Gazette anymore,” says her photographer. 
“She’s even had her past lifted.” As she, “imperiously,” “sucking in 
adoration and spewing goddess sex,” sings “High Priestess,” a history of 
beauty queens. 

The chorus, endlessly repeated, is ‘Doo-Doo-Doo,’, as the whole work 
has an excremental odor. In one version of the script is a long gag about a 
bidet salesman. (“Well, it’s sorta for, ya know, kinda cleaning up, like, ya 
know?”) As “World Without End,” one of his Glam songs, begins with 
“Oo”s, before launching into a Satanic sermon to end all spirituality. 
“Slay the Christians / and bum the witches / persecute the Jews / Hear the 
sounds of allelulia on the late night news.” Popstar too serves heavy 
dollops of blasphemy, playing with the figure of Christ. A chorus sings: 
“Some Nazarene / might call his queen / Miss Magdalene / then put her in 
his all-boy choir / But Jehovah’ won’t again beget / Another Queen like 
Queen Gazette.” She longs for a husband. “Love takes you nowhere,” she 
says. She’ll marry royalty. Cal is in love. She sizes him up, and dismisses 
him. “You just hang around this fantasy saloon in a daze, writing your 
meaningless love songs! Why, you don’t even try to sell them or record 
them and maybe make a name for yourself! Where’s your ambition ?” 

Cal mounts a new singing career, complete with billboards & bus signs, 


— 


— 

featuring a “ripe, nude model smiling at her arm pit,” for his lead single, 
“It’s the Pits!” A bitter blast, heavy with reference to himself. “It’s a drag 
/ It’s a do deposit / It’s a fag / That’s still in the closet.” (“He would get 
nasty and start screaming at people, "You re not a real fag!’” Jayne 
County says. “So many straight boys were trying to act gay or bisexual, 
but like me, Jo was the real thing.”) A friend counsels, “Anticipate 
misery. Then at least you’re happy in getting what you expect.” Cal 
replies, “Well, I expected Tuscaloosa.” His new music flops, so he tells 
Gazette he’s the great B.J. Strobe. They marry, as she becomes a media 
whore & he ends up in a mental ward, suicidal with pills in his hands, 
singing in a “somnambulistic daze” fragments from all his songs. The 
Public Theater rejects it. 

HE’S NOT OLD. His late 20s? Face boyish, with a tan, and facial hair, or 
make-up. “Peter Pan, Tinkerbell beautiful,” Joey Arias says. “He could 
have done anything he wanted to.” The up & coming drag performer sees 
him at parties, in strange get-ups, “weird, hippie, draggy, weird , tore-up 
looking,” he says. They never speak. “He was a little too high, a little too 
messed up,” Joey sighs. “He was running out of fairy dust.” Out on the 
street, routinely, he wears women’s clothes, “a femme-style man,” Steve 
says. “He always wore a lot of make-up, but I never considered him a 
drag queen.” 

“He had all this money and just ended up a dope fiend,” says Dee Dee 
Ramone, in Lobotomy , his memoir. The two, though in Glam & Punk, cut 
similar figures, though Dee Dee is a full-on hustler. He sings about it in 
“53 rd and 3 rd ,” as Jobriath had “Street-Corner Love” (inspired by Jerry, he 
said), though Dee Dee’s song is about killing his john. He’d never done 
it, though his girlfriend, Connie Gripp, tries to kill him, fairly often. She 
slashes his ass with a broken bottle. It’s been her lifelong foe. All she 
wants is a gay rockstar husband, but if she can’t have that, she’ll take big 
breasts. “Connie went to an Asian butcher in Boston where she was 
stripping,” Dennis sighs. “He filled her tits with paraffin. It settled into 
her lower boobs and discolored horribly.” She’s found in an alley, dead of 
an overdose. 

Marion & Willie visit. They see his Cole Berlin routine, as will friends. 
Marlowe’s at his 1979 New Years Eve show. “Jobriath is being 
somebody else now,” he realizes. “I knew he was in a cage and not 
allowed to be himself anymore, and that killed me. But they loved him. 
They were craving him. He was wonderful.” He plays early into the 
morning, long past the time Marlowe passed out. “He enjoyed playing 
and singing,” Steve says. But reunions can be pregnant with mockery. 
Lance Loud, the reality TV performer turned punk rocker, sat in on 
Jobriath rehearsals in 1974, and shows up at Covent Garden. At the piano, 
dropping requests from Jobriath ’s LPs into the jar. Coming upon one, 
Cole says, “I’m sorry, I don’t do my own material.” He won’t play 
“Feelings” either. 

He does play his songs “later in the evening,” Steve notes. “He would 
sing his own songs, which people didn’t like, so he’d do the Cole Berlin 
routine,” says Dennis. “He’d do this little schtick. People were amused by 
him. He made a living. He did what he liked to do most, which was be the 
center of attention.” But the discontent is palpable. “I got the feeling he 
was really chafing and humiliated. He felt he belonged in an arena, and he 
was in a supper club. I just viewed Jobriath, the last few times that I saw 
him, as somebody who was bitter that his big career chances had passed 
him by. He was still waiting for this big breakthrough that all his life he 
knew would come, and it didn’t come.” 

He’s interviewed as ‘Jobriath’ for a BBC documentary on the hotel, frail 
& queeny, but singing strongly from “Sunday Brunch.” “I come up with 
things that I can’t believe are coming out of me, when I’m writing or 
composing,” he says. He’s ‘Bryce Campbell’ in Claudio Edinger’s 
Chelsea Hotel , debonair in his apartment. “Campbell is now writing two 
musicals for Broadway.” He’s revising Sunday Brunch. It’s weirdly 
structured as a fairy tale now. There’s this ‘hag’ who’s really a princess, 
and this hobo who’s a prince, and all he needs to do to claim her, is 
answer her riddles. “Where does God sleep?” she asks. “Up your hole!” 
he replies. “Hmm,” she says. “And what moves the world?” “Diarrhea!” 
he exclaims. “Oh!” she says. “And the last riddle: “What holds the 
solution of life?” He replies, “Scumbag!” 

Howard knows about the Glam career. “He was very talented,” he says, 
“but I think he wasted a lot of it, with the drugs & running around. He 
could have applied himself much more than he did.” He sighs. “I would 
tell him about it occasionally.” The response? “It was hard to get him to 
take things seriously.” He goes out. He likes Studio 54. “A glamour 


inferno,” as Stephen Gaines says in The Club , his novel about the club, 
studded with details from Jobriath’s stab at fame (centering on a starlet in 
a big Broadway show, The Performance), published after his 1979 New 
York cover story on Jerry. “The dance floor seemed to have a life force of 
its own as a thousand people writhed and squirmed with the joyful 
abandon of a religious experience.” He knows Liza. He goes to work. 
Cabaret isn’t his “type of scene,” Michael Butler says, but he remembers 
it. “Sitting at the piano. Conversations.” Different characters. “They’d 
come and go,” he says. 

THERE’S ‘JOBY JOHNSON’, first & maybe best. He has lots of sex & 
lots of V.D. “You can find Joby on Christopher Street trying to buy 
mustachioed clones with his looks,” he says. “He’s the only one who 
doesn’t know that sexual fulfillment is the banana life dangles in front of 
us just to keep us running.” In his cabaret routine. Cole breaks himself 
down into characters, in between songs. But he likes being Joby too. A 
boy, after others. (In 1974, after a concert in San Francisco, he hit on 
Johnny Strike, later of the punk band Crime. “He didn’t seem fazed when 
I told him I was straight.”) He meets teenagers, taking them up to his 
apartment to masturbate together. One day, a young Greg Gorman, the 
rock photographer, goes up to take photos. He poses, changing into 
different outfits, a one-man performance of everybody. 

“He always went for very masculine, usually hairy /burly types,” Steve 
says. That’s Cole. “He's the only one of us who actually works for a 
living, maintaining us in the manner to which we are accustomed,” he 
says. And, of course, Jobriath. “Her? Do I have to talk about her?” It’s 
January, 1979. He’s speaking to a writer & photographer for Omega One , 
a gay magazine, who meets him on the street, and hits him up for an 
interview. He gives an odd statement. One half, blames Jerry. “Mr. P.T. 
Bamum Brandt was so busy getting his name on posters and buses, he 
neglected to get me on tour or get my album played.” Praising some of 
his music. Like “World Without End,” he says, was one of the first disco 
songs. But the other half sees ‘Jobriath’ from outside, as a sacrificial 
spectacle, whose death was required. “He was meant for hype. If he'd had 
multiple sclerosis, he probably would have been the MS poster child. His 
lifestyle was hotel suites & limousines & enough drugs to get him from 
one to the other. He struck back by disappearing in thin air. Jobriath is 
dead, but he had a reason for being. He was a vaccination for the rest of 
us.” 

The rest of the article is a Sybil-like tale of a mad singer in a white 
tuxedo, playing as he speaks of his schizoid selves, since retracted. “He 
wasn’t in a white tux and we never saw the piano nor was there a phone 
interview,” the photographer says. “Those errors were understandable.” 
For they got a colorful cover, “Rock Schizophrenia: the Two Faces of 
Jobriath.” They’re at a Cole Berlin appearance, I think, splicing the banter 
in with the brief statement he gave. “He had all these selves that he 
performed,” Sarah Kemochan says. “I think probably in the end, he 
suffered from the schizophrenia of that.” She sighs. “You get caught up in 
the identity that you think people want. I think a lot of that went on with 
Jobriath, and was very hard to get back from, to stop doing that.” 
Sometimes, he’s just himself. “When he was drunk, he was very 
antagonistic,” Steve says. One night in an after-hours bar, they sit at a 
table next to some Hells Angels bikers. Jobriath, in a drunken rage, picks 
up an empty beer bottle & throws it at them. “They came over and said, 
‘Get your friend outta here now .’” He hones a routine for parties. “It was 
very funny,” Peter says. And obscene. Like his song, “I Get Off On You,” 
moved between Popstar & Sunday Brunch. A Cole Porter-ish ode to the 
beloved. Ejaculating on them. “I think if he had really buckled down and 
found a composer-teacher to teach him, and be respectful of that person 
enough to really learn the rudiments of form, he’d have very quickly 
become one of the great American composers,” Peter sighs. “In a 
classical way he had more talent than Bernstein.” 

Around town, he bumps into Marco Pirroni, newly famous with Adam & 
the Ants. “He still looked great and dressed in a ’40s style,” Marco says. 
It’s the stars of Punk who are crumbling now. “Of course Sid had no idea 
who he was,” says Gordon Harrell, remembering when they were all in 
the east elevator. “He was really ’high, so he was having trouble standing 
up, sort of teetering, bumping into us, and the walls, and Jobriath was 
standing behind him, making faces, like 'ewww’T He doesn’t mind 
anybody knowing. He doesn’t tell them. Howard gets him to autograph 
his copy of the first Jobriath LP. Was he proud of it? “Oh yeah,” Howard 
says. In his living room, he’ll keep it on display. Himself as a naked 
statue. Stone, like Medusa’s victim. Or dead? “He started off a corpse,” 


Siouxsie Sioux remarks in 1981 . He’s mostly upset they cut him off at the 
waist, and used a mannequin for the rest. “That is probably why Jobriath 
didn’t make it,” he jokes to Omega One. Posing naked, he re-creates the 
image. 

He does a studio demo of Popstar, produced by Steve Knee. Singing 
“Time Sat On My Face” (“And mooned the moon! And scarred the 
stars!”) he sounds distinctly Patti Smith-like. He’s in King of Prussia, to 
visit his mothers. There’s Marion, his real mother, and Helen, his music 
mother, and Emily Godsall, the mother he’d adopted. He’s the Queen of 
Prussia, he quips. Do they grimace at his mustache? A ‘Chelsea clone’ 
look. (“Personally I never thought it suited him,” Steve says.) Emily takes 
him to see Debbie, now married with children. “He had a long scarf 
around his neck,” she says. “He sat at my piano and played for several 
hours.” Did he seem like the same person? “Yes,” she says. “But then 
again, with a difference. Not really. But yes. But maybe a desire to be.” A 
desire. His, or yours? “His,” she says. “But maybe it was just there for a 
moment. There was always a certain pathos.” She sighs. “It’s funny— to 
describe complex things.” 

Back in New York, Elena visits, from London, with her husband, and 
Don Clarke, her gay boyfriend in the ’60s. “ Emotional sex,” she says. 
“Sez it all.” They sit, drinking & remembering. She asks about his music. 
“He said he’d rather not work than have 75% or so go to Brandt.” He 
plays for them, “beautifully,” she sighs. “I loved him more than I ever let 
on.” As his stepsister Linda visits, with her husband. Cole gives them a 
tour of the city & takes them to dinner at Covent Garden. “I just 
thought—” She pauses. “Maybe I was a bit naive, but I thought he was a 
bit silly. Very immature and silly.” She sighs. “I often wondered if he was 
just doing what he drd for attention, and if the real Bruce was never 
allowed to develop. What he did, he did for so long that the real Bruce 
Campbell was never allowed to come to be. His silliness, his foolishness. 
Maybe in different circumstances, he could have been—” She pauses, as 
family history passes unsaid. “Maybe your environment has displaced the 
person who was meant to be. That’s true of many people.” 

Are there hints, all along, of another person? His interview in Interview is 
remembered, if at all, for “I’m a true fairy.” But even that, he modifies. “I 
become a true fairy on stage.” As he speaks of a new mode of sexual 
interaction. “Today sexuality exudes from every pore in the body, instead 
of just the groin as it was in the Sixties,” he says. Straight guys can be 
less so, as his music will help? “And when I sing I may touch a place that 
you have not yet found,” he sings in “The Actor,” off his third album. If 
his own identity proceeds to fragment intolerably (“I’m many things to 
many men, a thousand different people in a row”), in his later musicals, 
he seems to reach for a new sexual mode. “You see, the trouble with 
straight sex is that the man only moans when it's over,” the black lesbian 
tells Marcia in Sunday Brunch. “It's as though he were applauding 
himself. And that, my sweet lady, is why I hang around faggot-persons. 
They party better than anyone else. And they moan when it's happening. 
Poor heterosexuals. They just don't realize that we're all here for an 
experience, not an orgasm. In other words, honey, life is a going, not a 
coming." 

Estranged, tied to each other. As Jobriath is readying Popstar , Jerry 
mounts a musical too, Got Tu Go Disco. The personnel largely the same 
as for The Show. “He’d reach in the drawer and pull out a thousand dollar 
envelope and throw it at me on the table, and say, ‘Will that hold you this 
week?”’ recalls Jim Hamilton, of Design Associates, who’d worked on 
The Show, until he didn’t. “It was all drug money. He was something 
else.” Opening June 25, the story of a Cinderella who rises to be queen of 
a Studio 54-like club, closes after eight performances. On July 27, Variety 
reports that on August 27, the Candlewood Area Theater in New 
Fairfield, CT will premiere “another pre-Broadway musical” with “disco- 
beat music,” still untitled, “by Bryce Campbell.” Was Popstar at a theater 
in Connecticut? I call a librarian, who’ll check. 

On September 10, 1979, Jerry is talking up a “punk vaudeville sex 
extravaganza,” called Frankly, Scarlett, to open New Years Eve. “The 
cast includes eleven super ladies and seven handsome men in bisexual 
and multi-sexual fantasies,” he tells New York. “Fourteen skits cover 
various erotic practices from the first egg to Disco Queen. I’ve devised 
pieces on vampires, cannibalism, lion-taming.” Donald Cammed, he says, 
will direct. On September 24, 1979, Popstar is copyrighted, to ‘Bryce 
Campbell’, not to alert the man who owns it, and him. “There was a big 
spark there,” Marlowe says, “where Jerry was looking for somebody to 
create a star out of, and Jobriath fit the bill perfect, then he just asked 


what he wanted, and everything he said Jerry told to the newspapers.” He 
doesn’t blame one, more than the other two? “It was hideous. It was like a 
married couple but they were both men.” He sighs. “I’m sure they loved 
each other.” On tour, Jobriath gave up. “He stopped wearing his costumes 
& space stuff & coming out in jeans & being a boy. I was like, whaaat? It 
was cute, but I was like, Oh man. He started singing off-key, like Alfalfa. 
But Alfalfa was terrible. But I think Jobriath did it on purpose. He’d even 
take it into Popeye and Mick Jagger. He was clowning around all the 
time.” 

He calls his mother. “I would say a few words of hello to the looney, 
high-pitched voice on the other end of the phone,” Willie says. “The last 
time I spoke to him, he went on and on about Shakespeare being a 
prophet.” They visit again. Willie stands in the garden, overlooking the 
rooftops, and feels Bruce approach. Turning, seeing him in a monk’s 
robe. Standing behind him, pointing out buildings, “he drew in close, 
placing his chest, exposed by the open robe v up against my back.” Willie 
lurches away. Heading to the restaurant, Marion cries out, “Bruce! I’m 
your mother!” Willie turns. He’d pinched her on the rear? They arrive at 
La Cupole, where he’s working, as ‘Bryce’. “He was subdued and even 
wan, and played so as not to disturb diners.” Heading to the airport, he 
sees a woman he knows? And jumps out! “My mom called out to him 
from inside the cab, but he ignored her.” 

Steve Grahek, a Godsall family friend & resident physician, comes to 
New York, and stays in the penthouse. “He worked this job for pocket 
money and to try out music, and was still working on another piece,” he 
recalls. “He was obviously very talented.” But fatigued. And should get 
tests, like Hepatitis A & B! “He just wasn’t interested,” Grahek sighs. “I 
didn’t get the feeling he was going to run out and see an internist.” He’s 
into natural medicine. Like sex? Day after day he brings them to his 
bedroom, the top of the pyramid, so small only his bed & a stranger or 
two, or more, will fit. “Uncontrollable,” Howard sighs. “He just couldn’t 
get enough.” In July, when the mimosa tree on the terrace blooms, he 
holds his Mimosa Party. Guests line up in front of his bedroom, awaiting 
a turn. 

“Sexual permissiveness became a form of numbness, as rigidly codified 
as the old morality,” Edmund White writes. Partners are “men who love 
each other, share the same friends and interests, and fuck each other 
almost inadvertently once every six months during a particularly stoned, 
impromptu three way. The rest of the time they get laid with strangers in 
a context that bears all the stylistic marks and some of the reality of 
S&M.” Never behind in fashion, Jobriath has Dick Christian, a boyhood 
friend of Alice Cooper. “He was a moustached, older Marlboro Man- 
type-looking guy,” Steve says. “He expected Cole to come home right 
after his finished at the restaurant,” Howard says. “Dick tried to be 
controlling and you couldn't control him.” His efforts to move to New 
York foundering, Cole supports him. Dick goes back home. As men come 
& go. “It’s almost like Cole was incapable of loving anyone, really.” 

On May 1, 1980, the Ritz opens. Jerry again reigns over a tech-savvy club 
& concert venue, where MTV makes its live debut. “No matter how he 
may have looked as if teetering on suicide over these years,” Jim Fouratt 
says, “I don’t believe he would ever have killed himself, except in the 
way that his behavior took him into danger around sexual activities he 
was having.” Marlowe arrives with his cousin & her daughter, to visit. 
Jobriath has friends over already. “ Real queers,” Marlowe says. He’s 
wearing only a towel. Is he pregnant ? His belly protrudes. “He had a 
douche or some kind of thing squirted up his butt,” Marlowe says, “and 
he had to keep it in there for an hour.” They leave. The theater in 
Connecticut didn’t produce Popstar. In April 1980, he meets up with 
Dennis at the Chelsea. They go out to a few clubs. “He was really ugly, I 
mean, inside,” Dennis says. Back at his apartment they do MDA, drink, 
play records. He’s finished Sunday Brunch. On tapes dated December 31, 
1980, he sounds deathly ill. 

“He was having stomach problems just as I moved to Germany, Howard 
says. He remembers the diaries, which Willie noted. Now a multi- volume 
accounting of his past. “I have band-AIDS, he tells Steve Knee, one 
night at Covent Gardens. “He called me up and told me he was not well,” 
Helen says. “’I’m gonna die,” he said. She had always loved & mourned 
him. “Along the way he got messed up,” she says, her voice heaving with 
upset. “ Tremendously . I know because we used to visit him in New York, 
and see these other people who used to go up to his apartment. Signs of 
sexuality, as always, unwelcome. “It didn’t take us long to realize he was 
very sick.” 


He’ll treat himself with macrobiotics, herbs & rest! Easier to obtain 
lately, as he keeps getting fired. “He’d aged quite noticeably,” Peter says. 
Working lower & lower-class bars, Jobriath calls him to come tune the 
pianos. Turning to the Gay Men’s Health Crisis, calling himself Bryce, or 
Cole, he’s assigned a counselor, Mark, in his early 20s, who comes to his 
apartment, noting the King Kong poster on the wall. Cole, or Bryce, says 
he plans to play King Kong. Is he joking? “The last time I saw him, it was 
kind of shocking,” Peter says. “He looked more like a drag queen. I didn’t 
recognize him. I wasn’t sure either he’d had his hairline raised by 
electrolysis, his eyebrows altered or something, or had facial surgery. He 
was in slacks & sort of unisex dress. You couldn’t tell if he was a boy or 
a girl almost.” 

Dennis takes a friend to a restaurant, and stares at the pianist. “We did not 
know it was Jobriath! He had on garish makeup like he was a 75-year-old 
queen, like 16 coats of it & he was wearing the quilted maroon smoking 
jacket with cravat and played piano, and I think was somewhat humiliated 
when he saw me.” And kept playing. Jennifer Bassey, the soap opera star 
of All My Children , was standing atop a building near the Chelsea one 
night, and noticing the pyramid, wondered when it’d be available. “How 
old is he?” she asks a friend. “I hope he’s old and leaving the planet.” She 
laughs. “I could hear his piano music coming out.” She calls Stanley Bard 
& is put on the waiting list. 

IT’S 1983. HE’S FREE. His contract with Jerry expires. Helen & Jim 
visit him. “He was being cared for by all the friends of his which were 
also his walk of life,” she says. “He had a small group of people who 
were his care team,” Jim Fouratt says. “There was at the time with AIDS 
this sense of a triage where you had a group of people who would support 
each other & support the person who was sick. And he had that.” He’d 
leave restaurants & come back, or try to. “The Party Returns!” says a 
publicity postcard for Covent Garden, with the picture of a gaunt & 
smiling man. “Opening Night February 9, 1983.” The next, with hand- 
drawn piano keys, reads: “ BondinVs Presents the All-New Bryce 
Campbell Piano Show.” Opening night: June 7 th ! The last, with only 
words: 



a picture postcard announcing 
m y opening at a certain res- 
taurant, This wa» a mistake. 

s0 forget the whole thing, 

keep my picture, though * 

1*11 be working on my 
new show through the Summer, 
and I* XX keep in touch about 
my next appearances come Fail. 

In the meantime, I 



Bondini’s fires him. “He looked too sick,” Steve says. They work on 
music. Sinatra is recording a new album! Steve’s father is a session 
singer, and can slip the music director, Vincent Falcone, a demo! Jobriath 
whips up a song, “The Heart is Like a Jazz Musician.” He calls up Steve, 
and sings it. I call Falcone. He’d left Sinatra & had no influence on the 
album. Jobriath calls up Marcia, now an Orange County housewife. He’s 
coming to L.A., he says, to see her. She thinks back, realizing he was 
saying nothing of his illness, and too sick to go. “I feel he may have 
thought that being with me, he could somehow return to the innocence 
that facilitated the intimacy we had together, and be healed.” 

She tells him to wait. She’ll be on vacation! “He had a small group of 
people who were his care team,” Jim Fouratt notes, especially “a woman 
that was very close to him,” and her husband. “They were true friends,” 
says Jerry Campbell, Bruce’s younger brother. “He was also with his 
father when he died.” “We got a call from one of the people,” Helen says, 
“saying he was dying.” Jim goes up. “I remember him describing Bruce’s 
appearance,” Helen says, “how he had shriveled up to a wrinkled old 
man.” “When he was dying,” Jim Fouratt says, “he didn’t die overnight.” 
The death certificate is marked August 4, 1983, hour unknown. 

Jim staggers drunk through the hotel. In the restaurant next to the lobby, 
he throws up. Stanley Bard calls Jennifer Bassey. The apartment is free! 
“I had to buy all the things in it that were being left,” she says. A Louis 
Vuitton trunk that’d belonged to Marion Hearst. The white piano. A few 


things. “His dad took everything else,” she says. She can see he has a 
problem. “He was a nighttime drinker,” she says. “He was a drinker 
period^ She notices the music. “What are you going to do with all this 
music?” she asks. “Nothing,” Jim says. “You’re not going to try and get it 
published?” she asks. “No,” he says. It’s all taken to his basement, where 
he putters around, taping old movies off TV, for his collection. “He was a 
packrat,” Helen says. They’d quite a job, when he died. “A lot of the stuff 
that belonged to Bruce was just thrown away.” 

And the diaries? “His father might’ve burned them,” Helen sighs. “They 
were really strange.” She saw them? “I did glance at them,” she says. “He 
envisioned himself as like Job in the Bible.” There were a dozen or more 
volumes, composed in accounting ledgers. Her son Dick sees a few, and 
flips through them. They were manufactured by a company, Vernon Hill. 
“I believe that he decided to write in the first person, ‘Dear Vernon’,” he 
says. “So what he did was fill those books up with letters to God.” He 
sighs. “They were all in a mode of: What have I done? Why have I done 
this? They were letters of repentance.” Willie heard about them, and 
wrote Jim, asking for them, but never heard back. “My mom told me his 
father said they were ‘obscene’,” he says. As even in his own circle, his 
life is an occasion for silence. In the early 1990s, Dennis Cooper, the 
novelist, recalls, he met a friend of Jobriath’s. “I tried to pump him for 
details, but he was still pretty freaked out and sad about Jobriath’s death 
and wouldn’t really talk about him.” 

“When Cole Berlin died and the obituary was around, many, many people 
were shocked to discover he was Jobriath,” Jim Fouratt says. “People 
who felt they knew him.” There’s two services, the first in New York, at 
the Metropolitan-Duane United Methodist Church, on August 19. With 
drag queens, singing. A second is held in King of Prussia. “I think the 
whole idea was that no one person knew all the parts of his life,” Willie 
reflects. “I realize we are all pretty much that way, especially the 
ambitious. But in Bruce’s case there was an agnosticism or denial about 
things.” He & his mother not speaking, Willie hears the news from a 
grandmother, and age 24, finds it “an interruption of my Philadelphia 
night life.” He’s coming out as gay. 

At the memorial, Dick, a Baptist minister, leads the service. He speaks of 
Bruce, as a teenager, leading him to Christ. “It was a goodbye and a 
thanksgiving for a handsome, gifted young man who was taken in the 
bloom of his life,” he says. “I wanted to say thank you to God for Bruce’s 
life.” “I remember my mother,” recalls Emily’s son Rob, “just being 
mortified.” People mill, bemoaning so young a man died of cancer. “He 
died of AIDS!” she exclaims, as the room goes quiet. An urn is delivered 
to Marion, as only in receiving it does she weep, Willie says, “very 
bitterly.” It’s December 1984. “He grew restless running the Ritz,” says 
New York. Sitting in a gay bar with the ‘woman in his life’, Jerry turns to 
her & says, “Let’s buy this restaurant.” It’s Jerry's Bar & Mesquite Grill 
now. “Restaurants are the theater of the eighties,” he says. A pleasant 
place for brunch, with Cole Porter music, “a stunning black woman, 



ROCTOBER #26 (1999) An all-around great ish featured Ivan Brunetti’s 
amazing Nancy tryout strips, the first publication of Gentleman John Battles’ Dan 
Clowes interview from ’88, that later went into an academic book, some of our 
best comix we ever, an article on Brazilian legend Tim Maia, an ambitious 2-color 
illustrated calendar, and a marathon interview with Johnny Legend. 


ROCTOBER #27 (2000) Guest-editor Plastic Criwewave continues to contribute. 



By Ken Burke 

Roctober readers will remember Johnny Legend, featured in issue #26, as 
the part time rockabilly, part time filmmaker, part time wrestler, part time 
wrestling manager, part time promoter, part time actor, part time soft core 
pornographer, and fulltime rock-and-roll beast. During the last few 
years, we haven’t heard much from the bearded biker flick enthusiast and 
trash cult expert. Fortunately, the director of the first and only X-rated 
rockabilly film Teenage Cruisers and the Andy Kaufman feature My 
Dinner with Blassie called us from his new location in Alameda County 
near Oakland, California. As always, words smoked from his mouth like 
bullets from a gun as he spoke of the latest doings in his career as a 
musician, film preservationist, and potential big screen mogul. Below are 
some highlights of our talk. 

Johnny, you seem to be well-connected with a lot of cult performers? 
Do you seek them out? 

I've never made a conscious effort to perform with other cult 
performers, but situations do arise. What immediately comes to mind is 
the gigantic San Diego Comic-Con, 2007. I got up with my acoustic 
guitar along with my 2001 Maniacs co-star Robert Englund and the film s 
director Tim Sullivan and led the audience in a sing-along version of 
"South's Gonna Rise Again." Over the years, I’ve performed with 
everyone from Chris Farley (just before he passed away), Cherie Currie, 
Sage Stallone, Ian Whitcomb and of course the Aztec Mummy. 

When last we spoke, you were writing three different versions of 
your autobiography at the same time. What's happening with that? 

I spent a couple of years in Florida working on that, and still have quite a 
ways to go. Might need an outside collaborator to come in, whip me into 
line and finally nail them down. They're completely serious, probably at 
least 500 to 800 pages each. One covers my career as a rock and roll 
beast, the 2nd my career in films including fulfilling my childhood dream 
of becoming a "horror" star, and the 3rd concerns the wrestling universe. 
Each one starts with my birth and continues right through the present; 


there's no overlapping or repeated information. 

According to an A&E program on the subject, you’re “King of the 
Biker Flicks.” What do you have coming up in that genre? 

I was very proud to achieve that moniker "King of the Biker Flicks. It 
stems from an earlier interview I did for Easy Rider video magazine, 
which can be seen on my BIKER MANIA dvd. I also followed that right 
up with BIKER TRIPLE MANIA. I was simply a lifelong fan of the films, 
saw all of them during their original release in theatres, eventually 
became some kind of an expert, hence the A&E documentary. I also 
provided them with most of the trailers on that special, and they can ALL 
be seen on my 2 DVD's, in much-improved condition I might add. 

What has the Rockabilly Rasputin been working on lately? 

Well, aside from the 30 or so recent DVD's and another 20 or 30 to come, 
including: Betty White in Black & White , Dennis Hopper - the Early 
Works , and Trek Stars Go West , I am making the all-out assault on the 
mainstream film business courtesy of Arch Hall Jr.'s [Wild Guitar , The 
Sadist , Eegah!] novel and several other projects I have been sitting on for 
decades. I am also trying to make a major publishing deal on that story 
I've been yammering about for years: The Man Who Beat the Beatles to 
the Punch which chronicles the fascinating saga of how I was able to 
record John Lennon’s "Across the Universe" for RCA before the Beatles 
and got it into national release. The story involves Gary Usher and Bill 
Cowsill and several others during a period that has gone virtually 
undocumented. I'm still trying to get my last CD, Bitchin , into some kind 
of new pressing and release since almost nobody knows that the thing 
even exists. I would like to add some of the unreleased tracks including 
my definitive vocal version of “Pipeline,” my sinister "stalker version of 
Little Peggy March’s “I Will Follow Her,” and my unlikely heartrending 
version of “Time” by the Pozo-Seco Singers. I went to New Orleans for 
the Ponderosa Stomp about 9 weeks ago and delivered a concert that, 
according to the promoters and the 400-plus people in the audience, blew 
everybody else off the map ! At the end of September I presented my most ambitious 
and entertaining project to date , tlweek-long "A FISTFUL OF NOIR" festival at the Roxie 
downtown here . On the 3rd week of October, I went to England to appear as a guest at the 
22nd Annual Festival of Fantastic FilmAside from that, not a whole helluva lot going on. 

Check out Johnny Legend's latest doings through his Fac ebook page. 






ROCTOBER #28 (2000) featured the amazing Pat 
Boone Poll, where Gary Pig Gold and Ken Burke 
asked dozens of rockers if they thought Boone 
belonged in the Rock n Roll Hall of Fame. The 



MY BREAKFAST WITH BOONE 



As bizarre as even I still consider this li’l 
factoid to be, Yours Truly honestly did spend 
the majority of the Reagan administration 
touring Canada’s hepper lounges and ski 
resorts as one-fifth of the one and only (...ah- 
hemm: but AUTHORIZED, I’ll have you 
know) Beach Boys “tribute” act known as 
Endless Summer. 

So there! 

I exhume this particular musical skeleton 
today by way of readily admitting that besides 
bringing in tons-o-tax-free-bux during them 
long-lost boomer years, my Endless S’ing 


often afforded the rare opportunity of 
bringing me right up close with all sorts of 
rockin’ rollin’ characters-and-a-half. So it 
was, after an especially rousing encore of 
“Barbara Ann” one sunny eve, that I came to 
become involved with the singularly 
legendary Prewitt Rose - yes, he of “The 
Rats’ Revenge” infamy (check out the nearest 
Back From The Grave compilation) - who at 
this particular point in time, roughly 
Thanksgiving 1988, was busy hauling his 
latest pal (John “Judy In Disguise” Fred) all- 
round the dreaded moldies circuit. Suffice to 
say, for reasons I’ll never be quite sure of but 
nevertheless remain eternally grateful for, 
Prewitt instantly felt a certain kamikaze 
kinship with me and so decided to, one 
weekend shortly thereafter, haul my make- 
believe Mike Love (E. Summer’s lead 
vocalist T.J. Tyler) and I all the way down to 
Nashville, Tennessee. In order that we may 
sing on a brand new Pat Boone record he’d 
decided to produce. 

I mean, we had nothing else to do that 
weekend, now did we? 

Okay, let me attempt to set this stage: 
Prewitt, who during these late Eighties had 
Pat briefly signed to his Orchid Records label 
(alongside softcore queen Hyapatia Lee ...but 
that’s ANOTHER story altogether!) was 
living a life of comparative ease ‘way out on 
Long Island, New York. One of Prewitt’s 
neighbors, I seem to recall, was Billy Joel. 
Prewitt really didn’t like the Piano Man, and 
we honestly don’t care to know, now do we, 
Billy’s thoughts on this or on any other 
subject either for that matter. But I digress. 
Meanwhile, T.J. and your humble chronicler 
were, on the weekend in question, briefly off 
the endless Beach Boy road and crashing 
(quite literally) at opposite comers of 
suburban Toronto, Ontario, Canada. “Aw hell, 

I don’t mind,” I remember Prewitt laughing 
into my phone very late one night as his latest 
scheme festered. “I’ll just fill the tank, shoot 
on up to Taranna and grab you guys, then if 
we’re lucky we’ll be in Music City by 
sundown!” And damned if he wasn’t dead 
right. 

Now, traveling anywheres inside Prewitt’s 
rock’n’roll mobile has always been one 
strange long trip indeed, its finely worn 
interior thick with not only second-and-third- 
hand cigar smoke, but enough tall tall tales to 
keep even Ronnie Hawkins and, dare I 
suggest it, Jerry Lee reverently mute (ie: 
“...did I ever tell ya about the time I got 
thrown outta Motown Records’ lobby? That 
Gordy feller never ever understood how to 
REALLY rock, now did he?”) Yessir, this 
was gonna be Big Fun, wasn’t it? 

Then somewhere between Ohio and Oblivion 
things suddenly took an even sillier turn as 
Prewitt barked at me through his rear view 
“Hey Gary, you know that character you have 
in some of your Pigcrap [sic?] stories called 
Tylin Whaler? The country singer? Canada’s 
answer to Hank Williams Jr.?” I nodded in 
apprehension. “Well, let’s make this mission 
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REAL interesting, why don’t we! Howzabout 
from this minute on, until I drop you guys 
back over the border on Sunday night, you 
BECOME Tylin, okay? I mean, you ARE 
Tylin from now on, okay? Yeah! A write 
Gary?” By now even T.J. was looking for the 
next off ramp. “Man, that’ll REALLY flip of 
Boone out! Here... we’re gonna pull over at 
the next truckstop so’s we can practice. 
Ready?” 

Ahh, the pure Power of Persuasion, 
Suggestion, and/or Hunger I guess, as sure 
enough within twenty minutes I had even the 
hardened denizens of the local grits ‘n’ 
griddle palace snapping Polaroids and 
fawning Big Time as I dutifully signed the 
back of their Gusto cassettes of Tom T. Hall’s 
greatest hits. “Yes indeed folks,” Col. Rose 
announced for what was to be the first of a 
couple dozen times that weekend, “we’ve all 
just had the pleasure of dining here with 
Canada’s Number One up-and-coming 
country music sensation Tylin Whaler! On his 
way right now to Nashville to cut his very 
next smash with Mr. White Bucks himself!!” 

I must admit that by the time we’d finally 
checked into our Nashville motel, and after a 
quick call been invited over to Pat’s father’s 
house for a home-cooked breakfast alongside 
the whole family before we hit the recording 
studio, even I was beginning to believe I truly 
was the ill-gotten progeny of the legendary 
Tylin Whaler Sr., the Hillbilly Shakespeare of 
the Canadian Maritimes (with all due 
apologies to Hank Snow and especially 
Stompin’ Tom Connors). “Well then, it 
certainly is an honor to welcome you first to 
Music City, and now into my original 
homestead for a rib-sticking country 
breakfast, Boone-style” smiled the one and 
only Pat Himself as he ushered us into the 
classic southern-styled parlor of Archie 
Boone’s Place. “And I certainly hope you 
plan on singing us a couple of your hits later 
too,” Speedy Gonzales back-slapped (as his 
wizened old pop began eyeing me 
suspiciously ...and so rightfully so). 

“Now come on, Pat. Tylin here just came off 
one heck of a big ol’ tour, coast to coast 
across Canada, and he really should be restin’ 





up those golden vocal chords of his you then? 

know,” a familiar voice from behind “Urn, excuse me Prewitt,” interrupted Pat in 
bellowed. “I mean, shouldn’t we just be as smooth a voice as I’ve ever heard. “I’m not 

thankful I could talk him into giving up part quite sure of the lyrics, you see. I’m sorry.” 

of his first vacation in who-knows-how-very- Prewitt guffawed, “Oh RIGHT. You don’t 
long to sing on your new record instead?” Pat know the words! Okay then, come on 

humbly acquiesced and yep, though dawn had everybody. Take One: Fools’ Hall Of Fame! 

barely broken, Prewitt had already saved the But before Gene could even launch the count- 

day - for only the first of several times that off, Pat spoke up again ...though with ever- 

day it turned out - as I quickly buried my so-slightly more urgency this time. No, I 

golden chords under the nearest mountain of really mean it Prewitt. I need lyrics for this 

flapjacks. son §- , 

I gotta admit though, Father Archie was one “Pat, you still do this song in your act, don t 

real cool cat. So was Pat’s mom. I mean, you? What do you mean? 

really , who knows how many ragamuffins, “My act? Prewitt, I don’t believe I have ever 

musical and otherwise, Pat had dragged home heard this song before in my life! 

over the years, right? Yet they were both as For once, our jolly ringmaster seemed at a 

kind - and as unwaveringly patient - with true loss for words. Curbing his tongue 

their boy and his new friends from up north as somewhat around his cigar, Prewitt now 

they possibly could be. Even when Pat leaned into the talk-back to gently admonish, 

couldn’t figure out how in heck to get his “But Pat, of course you know this song, 

brand new home video camera working You’ve RECORDED this song. I’ve HEARD 

during coffee (...until Archie reached over you perform it on stage. It was one of your 

and popped the lens cover off it, that is). big hits!” 

Suddenly, by the everywhere-else-in-the- “Really, Prewitt? Is that so! Well then, 

civilized-world-highly-wnmusical hour of ten Even our world-renowned rhythm section 

A.M., we were lounging across a typically now began muttering amongst themselves 

funky recording studio lobby on Music Row, (off- mic), as Prewitt excused himself from 

U S.A.: T.J. (who was still searching vainly the booth to enter the studio proper. He 

for an escape hatch), our musical director approached Pat, pulling something from his 

Carson Whitsett, Tylin Whaler Himself, briefcase en route, and before I could even 

“making his American recording debut” and - motion, the engineer had turned the over-head 

as if things couldn’t get any more star-studded on so we could all hear what promised to be 

- drummer extra-ordinaire Gene “Suspicious this weekend s zaniest conversation so far. 

Minds” Chrisman alongside, I honestly kid “What’s this,” asked Pat, as Prewitt removed 

you not, bassman Donald “Duck” Dunn. Who a worn folder from a sharp new Orchid 

was already sharing cigar smoke alongside Records envelope. 

our fearless commandant Prewitt. Damn! “It is the lyrics for Fools’ Hall Of Fame . In 

Meanwhile, Pat was gamely doing his more fact, it is the original sheet music for Fools 
than fair share, regaling all with his three Hall Of Fame , vintage 1959.” Pat took the 

stock E. Presley encounters (the classic 1955 item and delicately placed it upon his music 

meeting, followed by the circa- Double stand. “In fact, if you’ll look closely enough 

Trouble Bel Air poolside confessional, then Pat, you’ll see your picture on the cover of 

that brief but impactful nonetheless mid- this sheet music, with the words AS 

Seventies airport brush) while Prewitt set up RECORDED BY PAT BOONE ON DOT 

the board and I tried hard to ignore what RECORDS written right along there, right 

seemed so terribly, terribly all wrong with this under your Mister B collar.” 

entire picture. But then, from what I could Silence. 

gather, Chrisman and even Dunn really were Then Pat began to laugh. Long, loud, and 

just so many geniuses-for-hire working this heartily . Then we all began to laugh, 

musical assembly line, and for all I know Prewitt, however, simply strode meaningfully 

could’ve been heading straight across the back into the booth and announced, for the 

street after our allotted three hours to toil third time and counting, “Fools Hall Of 

upon the brand new Billy Ray Cyrus demo. Fame, Take One.” 

Talk about a town without pity ! 

“Okay you clowns, get on in here,” Prewitt Sure enough, by lunchtime both the A and B 

soon boomed over the intercom. “We’re sides of Orchid number OR-521 had been laid 

gonna cut both these two sides with time to forever down, Carson had picked up (and 

spare before lunch. Carson? Pass out those already cashed I bet) his check, Dunn and 

damn... whoops! - darn charts of yours, Chrisman were merrily off on their next 

everyone else get tuned up, and Tylin? We’ll assignment, and T.J. and I had even laid our 

dub you and T.J. on later alright?” No best Canadian Jordanaires across the two 

problem. Producer Rose! I was happy just to empty tracks. Mission duly accomplished, and 

be SITTING here, wasn’t I? A semi-featured rough cassette mixes in hand, we dropped Pat 

player no less in this previously-unseen, back at his Dad’s place and pointed the 

undreamt-of-even episode of The Twilight Prewittmobile due north, Destination: 

Zone: Behind The Music. Toronto. 

“Now Pat 9 You already know this song, so The ride home was so smooth and uneventtul, 

we should have it in three takes tops. All set in fact, that the usually prying-at-the-border 


Immigration officials didn’t even bother 
awakening me in the back seat from Prewitt s 
latest run-in with Berry Gordy. Yes, and as 
promised, I was back home by Monday 
morning ...and that included a nostalgic 
stopover in Bowling Green, Kentucky to buy 
some Everly Brothers albums! (they were all 



But what, you may ask, of the Orchid Record 
in question? Well, far from considering 
myself an expert on such matters (having 
witnessed only a single Boone recording 
session to date), all I can safely report here 
and now is that Pat worked hard, and he 
worked fast - not that you have much choice 
in the matter in Nashville ...especially when 
recording for Prewitt Rose! 

So then, can we safely consider the man the 
consummate professional? Well, remember 
Pat’s been walking through hundreds of such 
sessions for over a half-century by now, I 
should imagine. Still, despite the fact that he 
swore up and down he didn’t own a solitary 
cassette player through which to listen to our 
rough mix after the session’s end (hmmm...), 
Pat did good - as opposed to exceptional - 
work, and my mom at least got a real kick a 
few months later when she spotted the man in 
question plugging “Fools’ Hall Of Fame,” and 
duly recounting our adventures in precise 
detail, on The Pat Sajak Show. But I guess 
CBS Television must’ve edited out all the 
Tylin Whaler references before broadcast, 
right? 

BUT THAT’S NOT ALL. 

THF I ITERARY BOONE 

The following Christmas, a strange package 
arrived in the mail from a hitherto unknown 
address in Burbank, California. “BOONE 
PRODUCTIONS, INC.” read the label. 
“Printed Matter Only,” said the Customs 
sticker. 

I eagerly tore the box open, only to find 
therein several colorful books neatly 
swaddled in clear, clean bubblewrap. Well! 
Having not had the time or space to read a 
book in a year or two, and unable to recall 
having ever ordered such objects through the 
mail, I was both dazed and sorely confused. 
Until, that is, I realized that this trio of fine 
publications had been sent to my home by 



none other than the author himself, a Mr. 
Charles Eugene “Pat” Boone. 


An mtimat* look at rb^ ups umi dmnm. of cm* 
of llolfvwood'a mmt msuen&gm, 

SHIBIEV&BVT BOONE 

The 

Honeymoon 
is Over 



Huh! I guess I really did make somewhat of 
an impression upon the man during our 
lightning forty-eight hours together ten 
months earlier. Yet upon delving closer into 
the books, then re-reading same again just 
recently in the interests of this fiftieth 
Roctober , I can today only surmise that Pat, 
and most likely his entire family, must truly 
have been concerned about my well-being 
and had sent these uplifting tomes in an 
attempt to curb somewhat Tylin Whaler’s 
wayward soul . 

I think. 

Or maybe he was just being nice, and sent me 
a gift or three for Christmas ( Together : 25 
Years With The Boone Family I could 
appreciate, absolutely ...but why was it 
accompanied by copies of The Honeymoon Is 
Over , a compendium of Boone-blessed 
marriage hints and, possibly even stranger 
still, Shirley Boone’s infamous own One 
Woman ’s Liberation ?) 

To make an attempt at appreciating these gifts 
more fully, I dug out my dog-eared paperback 
of Pat’s very first venture into the printed 
word, the redoubtable Twixt Twelve And 
Twenty , which I had discovered at a garage 
sale many long moons ago. Originally 
published in 1958, it begins with a cutely curt 
Open Letter from the brand new author which 
bears repeating in its entirety here I believe: 


Hi, [yes, you are to write your 

own name right here on the page, I guess]. In 
case we haven't been formally introduced, 
I'm Pat Boone. I sing. Right here l know 
you're wondering why, if I'm a singer, I don't 
stick to music instead of writing a book. 

Good question Pat, and one which I found 
myself repeating quite often throughout Twixt 
Twelve And Twenty's 180 successive pages. 
First, while reading how, as a youngster 


growing up in Nashville, he would sit alone 
every morning milking Rosemary the Cow, 
pondering such mortal questions as “Am I 
ready to become a Christain?” More 
fascinating still, a couple chapters on, is a 
dissertation on how Pat successfully battled 
his own fearful four Teen-Age Symptoms: 
Insecurity, Restlessness, Inconsistency and 
Indecision , followed by a wholly 
flabbergasting six-step, do-it-yourself 
program (Pat calls it The Pilgrim's Progress) 
involving Objectives Towards Maturity: a 
Maturity Check Sheet towards living a happy 
and fulfilling life twixt twelve and twenty and 
even beyond. Those six steps? Spiritual, 
Social, Mental, Physical, Work and Financial. 
Get these in order and, simple: The sum total 
is YOU! Gotcha. 

Confused yet? That’s okay: It’s all part of 
growing up I guess. But once maturity has 
been safely acquired, and maintained on a 
daily basis by rigidly adhering to the six steps 
above, Pat promises the reader will then - and 
ONLY then - be ready and able to date, court, 
marry, and duly become President of the 
Corporation, Family Style. No, really. 

Once again, a handy six-point Maxims On 
Marriage follows, signed by Pat Boone, 
President of The Charles Boone Happy Home 
Corporation and endorsed by his Board of 
Directors: namely wife - I mean Executive 
Vice President Shirley Foley Boone along 
with their four daughters. Then, by keeping 
close in mind (as the final two chapters of 
Twixt Twelve And Twenty drive straight home 
at every available opportunity) that God Is 
Real , and that Dreams Really Do Come True , 
President Pat promises that the reader will 
surely end up plum atop the teen-age ladder 
in the world of , gulp, Young Adults. 
Sounds easy, doesn’t it? Why, even by 1958 
standards it does ! 

However, twixt twenty and thirty-six, our 
hero actually didn’t fare that well himself 
within that daunting World of Young Adults, 
as his next book, A New Song , more than 
plainly states across its very dust jacket: “His 
marriage was on the rocks, financial ruin was 
near, and his career almost shipwrecked.” 
UNTIL, that is, Pat discovered... A New 
Song. A song that ultimately snapped Pat, his 
family, and hopefully some of his eager 
readers safely from the perilous, unforgiving 
jaws of lurid temptation that was (double- 
gulp) The Swinging Sixties. 

“When I wrote my first book Twixt Twelve 
And Twenty ,” Pat reports in A New Song , “I 
was addressing myself to the problems that 
kids had then. The temptations in those days 
were to drink and smoke. Today it’s goof 
balls (??), marijuana, LSD, heroin. No longer 
is it just the body that kids are gambling with, 
but the mind as well.” 

Yep, you can kinda guess where this book’s 
headed, right? “Those who experiment with 
narcotics can become hopelessly addicted for 
life; become mindless vegetables; may even 
die. Some authorities claim that one ‘trip’ on 
LSD may affect four generations of children 


born afterwards! And, of course, we know 
that some children born to LSD users have 



had exposed spines, two heads, and other 
gruesome physical deformities.” 

Nosiree, Pat didn’t have an easy ride of it 
during the Sixties, it sounds like. Sure, once 
his own hits had dried up, he kept in the ring- 
a-ding of things by merchandising, for 
example, an enormously successful 1964 set 
of Beatle “oil painting” posters. Nevertheless, 
despite the occasional neon night spent lolling 
within sin dens of Vegas, the White Bucked 
One was hardly a match, on or off the charts, 
when pitted against the likes of the Dead, that 
Airplane, or even his new L.A. neighbor 
Jimbo Morrison. Why, even a brief 
association with Bill Cosby’s tax-dislodging 
Tetragrammaton label in 1969 (when Pat’s 
terrifyingly alt-country Departure album 
briefly shared shelf space alongside labelmate 
John & Yoko’s Two Virgins) failed to jack the 
man’s Hip Quotient sufficiently heavenward. 
Nevertheless, Pat did find room in A New 
Song to offer praise towards such, um, 
contemporaries as Arlo Guthrie, Bob Dylan, 
Peter Paul and Mary and even “the mysterious 
Scottish balladeer Donovan” ...though Zager 
& Evans’ “In The Year 2525” disturbed our 
main man greatly, as did Creedence 
Clearwater, Blood Sweat and Tears, those 



shameful Cowsills and even Peggy Lee’s 
naughty little “Is That All There Is.” 



Switching his radio off in dismay, one can 
presume, not only cleared the pure Boone air 
of any more foul Zager and Evaning, but 
allowed the faint sounds of Shirley’s hitherto- 
unnoticed voice (now speaking in tongues, by 
the way) to penetrate otherwise still Bel Air 
nighttimes. Naturally intrigued by his 
otherwise dutifully silent wife’s nocturnal 
emotings, Pat gathered the whole family 
round him in prayer across the living room 
floor, and soon all were righteously groovin’ 
as one to “a New Song: to GOD.” Lo, and it 
wouldn’t be much longer before their 
teenaged girls were dragging home a steady 
stream of confused school-chums to be 
baptized deep within the cleansing waters of 
the Boone pool, lest they too succumb to the 
evils of CCR and find themselves giving birth 
to multiple-headed acid casualties. 

Now, for those who at right about this 
juncture are thinking “What da...,” may I 
submit by way of physical, photographic 
evidence of such Life at Chez Boone circa 
“Bad Moon Rising” any of the dozens upon 
dozens of pictures which comprise the 
astounding-and-then-some Together: 25 
Years With The Boone Family. Released hot 
on the heels of daughter Debby’s chart- 
topping slice of pre-Celine bravado “You 
Light Up My Life,” this lush coffee table 
retrospective asked the rhetorical question 
“What is it that America loves about the Pat 
Boone family? The family started with its 
folk-hero ancestor Daniel Boone” (warning: 
direct genetic lineage not yet established) 
“and continues to this day with Dad and 
daughter Debby sharing stardom.” 

Yes indeed, 128 pages in living black and 
white of the Boone brood posing alongside 
Billy Graham, Mike Douglas, Shirley Jones, 
Kenny Rogers, Cher, Rick Nelson, Chuck 
Woolery, Buddy Hackett, Harry Truman, 
Jerry Lewis, Jack Benny, Flip Wilson, Glen 
Campbell, a defiantly unimpressed Elvis circa 


G.I. Blues and - now THAT’S more like it - 
Debby Boone’s own godpaw Perry Como. 
Boones on stage and backstage with the 
Osmonds in Japan, in the recording studio, at 
prayer (on the living room floor) (again) plus 
the weddings, the weddings, and MORE 
weddings! No less than the original, the 
ultimate Family Values Scrapbook, Together 
flies boldly, and quite possible blindly, in the 
face of all things late-Seventies, where 
(quoting Pat again) “teen-age, out-of-wedlock 
pregnancies are still growing in number, 
figures on abortion and venereal disease tell 
us more than we want to know about the 
breakdown of family life and traditional 
morals, and good old television, the mirror of 
wholesome family life just a few years ago” - 
I take it The Munster s weren’t required 
reviewing on the Boone tube — “is flooding 
our living rooms with a terribly distorted view 
today: All kinds of bizarre match-ups from 
threesomes to eightsomes, from two girls to 
all girls ...and NO dads!” And remember: 
This was before Pat’s next-door neighbors the 
Osbournes snared their very own MTV semi- 
reality series. 

The underlying theme of Together , I can only 
surmise then, is how such an admittedly 
“square” clan as Pat’s have been able to not 
only survive, but actually even thrive ever 
since relocating in 1959 from Teaneck, New 
Jersey (by way of Nashville) to Hollywood, 
California, “the most unnatural, unsettled, and 
unhappy place in the United States.” Hard to 
hold year-round poolside baptisms in Jersey, 
you see. Still, through all the temptations and 
distractions of pre-Reagan America, Pat 
continued to defiantly shout into the 
wilderness: “Hey World! This Family Thing 
WORKS!” Why, even the long-suffering 
Shirley - yes, remember her? the Executive 
Vice President of the Charles Boone Happy 
Home Corporation - admits as much in her 
own often harrowing account within The 
Honeymoon Is Over. This “intimate look at 
the ups and downs of one of Hollywood’s 
most successful marriages” details the ravages 
of those previously-mentioned 1960’s, when 
“electronic rock began to crowd out Pat 
Boone’s style of singing” to the point that 
even Debby’s bedroom walls briefly found 
themselves covered in “pictures and 
psychedelic posters, until it almost looked like 
a ‘head shop’ catering to rock and pot- 
trippers.” 

Further evidence of their dear daughter’s very 
own troublesome climb up that ol’ Teen-Age 
Ladder into the World of Young Adults came 
when Debby was assigned to read not Beaver, 
but ELDRIDGE Cleaver’s tres scary Soul On 
Ice at school: “My daughter is NOT going to 
read that book,” Pat scolded her English 
teacher. “She’s fifteen years old, and I don’t 
intend her to read the pornographic fantasies 
of a convicted rapist.” Worse still, Debby 
actually “experimented with vegetarianism” 
around this same twixing time! 

But good ol’ fashioned love - not to mention 
long tours of the Orient with Donny and 


Marie and Co. - eventually kept each and 
every Boone safely and squarely upon the 
right and narrow track where, by all accounts 
(excepting possibly Pat’s infatuations with 
Metallica done Glenn Miller style) the family 
remains safely and soundly Together to this 
very day. Proving, I suppose, that faith, 
properly placed, does indeed triumph in the 
end, and :an certainly pry you and yours out 
of every single jam imaginable (...and Pat’s 
had more than his fair share of such speed- 
bumps along the Road of Life: remember that 
deadly acne cream he once hawked on very- 
late-night television? THAT was a close one!) 

Still, despite all I have dutiful recounted 
herein - breakfasts with the mom and pop, 
high-profile Nashville recording sessions, 
boxes full of Christmas literature from 
Burbank - I still can’t profess to having a 
secure “tag” on the man, or is it the Myth? 
which is, and quite possibly shall forever 
remain, Boone. He truly is an American 
enigma no less intriguing (and no less 
inscrutable in the end) than Marilyn, Nixon, 
and dare I say even Elvis Himself. George 
Bush? Charlie Sheen even? I think I have 
these folks pretty well figured out. Jerry Lee 
Lewis? Still working on him, of course, but I 
doubt if I’ll ever have Pat truly down, uh, pat. 
And I guess that’s the simple if elusive beauty 
of it all, at the end of the day and the bottom 
of the page, isn’t it? 

Still, it sure would be nice if Tylin Whaler 
gets the keynote call when that Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame finally does allow Charles 
Eugene Boone past its gold lame gates. But 
until that momentous day does arrive, Gary 
Pig Gold would just like to offer a heartfelt 
God Bless You, Pat. 


Thanks for the breakfast AND the books. 



ROCTOBER #29 (2000) Of the many 
amazing things in our combination Sammy 
Davis Jr J Maximumrocknroll tribute issue was 
Ken Burke’s explorations into the video 
releases of SDJ co-horts Dean and Jerry. He’s 
since reviewed many TV on DVDs for us. 


The Best of the Dean Martin Variety Show 

(Time Life, 2 discs, 2011) 

Yes, 1 am revealing my rapidly advancing 
years when confessing that I never missed an 
episode of the old Dean Martin show on NBC. 
During his years as part of the Martin and 
Lewis comedy team the Steubenville, Ohio- 
born crooner learned to capitalize on his suave 
good looks, easy way with a popular song, but 
most of all his comedy chops. All of that is in 
evidence on the series of expurgated shows put 
out by Time Life. 

After the breakup with Jerry Lewis, Martin 
was expected to sink like a stone in the murky 
waters of show business. However, the 
deceivingly talented show business veteran 
soon proved he could do something that his 
comedy genius partner could not — prove a 
welcome presence on television. On a “cool 
medium” like TV, Martin simply seemed more 
comfortable in his own skin than was Jerry 
Lewis and it showed. 

During the early 70s, the Kraft Music Hall 
variety series hosted a "roast" of Lewis, whose 
career was then ice cold. Second rate game 
show comedians ripped into a down on his 
luck Lewis but surprisingly the former Joey 
Levitch did not respond in kind. However, he 
did get off the best line of the night: "Of 
course I feel that I have been far more 
successful than Dean. I've had six different 
television shows and he's had only one." 
Martin's NBC show drew from the standard 
variety formula, but the singer’s peerless 
ability to make a tightly scripted show seem 
like a live experience was unique. Neither 
Jackie Gleason, Perry Como, Dinah Shore nor 
even Flip Wilson could do what Dean Martin 
did - create the illusion that he was making it 
up as he went along. He did this through 


skillful mugging, smartly timed reactions and 
self-mocking humor. 

The series of shows currently presented by 
Time-Life largely highlight guest stars ala Jack 
Benny, Bob Hope, Rodney Dangerfield, Orson 
Welles, Nipsey Russell, George Bums and 
Andy Griffith. Surprisingly, the sketches play 
well because Martin repeatedly proves that he 
is the best give-and-take straightman/comic 
ever to host a nighttime variety series. Further, 
the writing and direction stayed topical and 
focused on Dean Martin. 

For example, in a “what if men gossiped at the 
hairdressers the same way women do” sketch, 
Dean, Jimmy Stewart and Orson Welles all 
play against type to draw laughs. Yet, the 
iconic Stewart and historically revered Welles 
seem to be waiting for how Dean will handle 
his lines and their amused response is the key 
to the success of the show. Sure, by today's 
standards the humor is dated and corny and 
drunk humor seems shockingly callous in this 
day and age of rampant substance abuse. For 
his part, Martin was probably just relieved to 
have a comedy character that his writers could 
hang jokes on. The reverse was true during his 
days with Jerry Lewis. 

Drawing from the star’s initial 1964 to 1972 
run, the Time Life sets are almost unforgivably 
flawed in one aspect: due to the expensive 
nature of music rights, nearly all of the great 
songs that Dean sang so comfortably on the 
couch or while sitting atop Ken Lane's piano, 
are missing. They do provide a gorgeous 
version of Martin's cover of Jewel Akins’s hit 
"Birds and the Bees" and some snappy 
renditions of A1 Jolson era tunes. Further, 
Peggy Lee turns in a slinky rendition of the Joe 
Williams standard "All Right, Okay, You 
Win." That said, you will not find Dean 
singing his big hits from the 1960s. Hobbled 
by the prohibitive expense and 
shortsightedness of music publishers, it is to 
Martin's credit as a variety performer that he is 
still able to one-up his former partner on the 
basis of comedy and MC skills alone. 

Best moments. Dean's interview at the piano 
with John Wayne wrings some honest laughs 
out of the Western Star and his background. 
Looking for odd moment that really works? 
Orson Welles offers a top-notch recitation of a 
soliloquy from Shakespeare's the Merchant of 
Venice. 

Extras. Interviews with Angie Dickinson, 
Florence Henderson, Jonathan Winters and 
Dean's daughter Gail Martin Downey provide 
tribute and testimony to the singer’s relaxed 
genius in front of the camera. 

The Jerry Lewis Show(Infinity, 2 discs 2007) 
In discussions on the great Jerry Lewis, I have 
been asked by other comedy film buffs when I 
thought Lewis lost his “funny.” I haven’t been 
able to pinpoint it exactly, but my opinion is 
that the decimation of his comedy discipline 
started with his 1967 - 1969 NBC TV series. 

By the time of this show premiered, Lewis had 
left Paramount for a deal with Columbia where 
he tried to make his comedy character grow up 
a little. It didn’t quite work. Perhaps his 


quirkiest Columbia film, The Big Mouth , best 
demonstrates why: Lewis is funnier when he is 
energetic, madcap and reasonably youthful. 
Failing that, we are left with miserable one- 
joke exercises like Hook , Line and Sinker and 
Which Way to the Front. (The latter a Warner 
Bros, release.) 

Network television helped make Lewis a star 
and it was lucrative so he returned to NBC for 
a prime-time comedy/variety series to help 
save his career. Nowhere near the ratings 
success that his former partner’s show was, the 
program featured a tape and edited mix of 
comedy and pathos, guest stars and 
unnecessary dance numbers that defined the 
genre during the 60s. Further, Lewis created 
some new characters - Sydney Portnoy, 
Professor Forbisher, Ralph Rotten and Chinese 
detective Inspector Lichee - but his inability to 
actually stay in character often dogs the show. 
As with the Time Life sets, few musical 
numbers are included - thankfully omitting 
Jerry’s singing - and many sketches, some 
quite promising, are cut short. Left with 
nothing but a sampling of Lewis’s return to 
NBC, this two-disc is pretty spotty, 
comedy wise. Granted, Lewis garners some 
laughs with the “Sidney Gets an Apartment” 
sketch and brilliantly deadpans with Ben 
Gazzara in a skit about a human ventriloquist 
dummy. Jerry evokes some free flowing 
laughs with his German doubletalk routine, 
verbally spars with Del Moore, plays neatly 
off of Nannette Fabray and displays his 
genuine artistry in occasional pantomimed 
routines. Oddly, the comic star reprises some 
of his better bits from early in his career ala 
the punch drunk prizefighter and the 
typewriter. 

However, neither Lewis’s vaunted prowess as 
an ad-libber(he and Dean saved many a 
Colgate Comedy Hour with their fourth wall 
busting improvisations) nor the presence of 
name guests Janet Leigh, Shirley Jones, Flip 
Wilson, Joey Heatherton and Don Rickies 
among others, can substitute for a poorly 
written, half-heartedly thought out show. 
Some of the sketches never illicit anything 
more than forced sympathy chuckles and a few 
are just plain bad. Moreover, Lewis’s was the 
most expensive program on the air at that time. 
Add to that the growing sense that the star 
himself doesn’t seem to be having any fun and 
you have a sure-fire formula for cancelation. 
Halfway through the following season, Lewis 
and changed the format from mostly filmed 
segments to a classic live performance/variety 
show featuring talk-show style moments in 
between. This writer remembers the result as 
much better, but the ratings didn’t improve. 
Reflecting on the show’s cancellation, Lewis 
was quoted in Shaun Levy’s book King of 
Comedy - The Life and Art of Jerry Lewis (St. 
Martin’s Press 1996), “I knew I would be part 
of twenty hours of trash that would never be 
seen again. Psychologically, I couldn’t put 
much into it.” Indeed, with the exception of a 
few inspired moments here and there, he never 
would again. 






Best Moments. Lewis conjures some movie 
style magic in the “Roman Orgy” dream 
sequence. Moreover, his interplay with Ben 
Gazzara provokes some infectious laughter. 
Worst Moments. The Bonnie & Clyde sketch 
featuring Audrey Meadows demonstrated little 
in the way of cohesive writing or performance 
chemistry. Further, the Inspector Lichee 
character is unfunny in our current more PC 
world. 

Extras. Six baseball cards of Jerry Lewis in 
various guises are included and the disc 
features a rather generous captioned photo 
gallery section. 

The Smothers Brothers Comedy Hour The 

Best of Season Three (Time-Life) The final 
season of the Smothers Brothers Comedy Hour 
was considered to be incendiary, a genuine 
triumph of variety entertainment mixed with 
edgy comedy. Tom and Dick Smothers were 
the first performers of their era to tap into the 
baby-boom audience and make their wants and 
needs heard through a bland, commercial 
network program. Initially a crackerjack 
comedy duo that sent up the folk music craze 
of the late 50s through mid-60s, their 
controversial firing by CBS made them icons 
of satire and truth. 

The show began as a last-ditch attempt for 
CBS to punch a hole in the Sunday night 
ratings of the NBC western smash Bonanza. 
The Smothers, whose combination of daffy 
sibling humor and cleanly song folksongs had 
made them a bestselling act on vinyl — I 
recommend most of their albums for Mercury 
Records — were simply allowed to do as they 
pleased in between the usual morass of 
singers, dancers and seemingly inappropriate 
guest stars. Surprisingly, the show clicked. 
Tommy Smothers, the duo’s true creative 
maven, proved at ease with the likes of Kate 
Smith, Liberace and George Burns as well as 
the Doors and the Who and could play 
straightman for satirical presidential candidate 
Pat Paulsen every bit as well as his brother 
Dickie played straight for him. 

The story of the censorship battles between the 
Smothers Brothers and CBS are neatly 
documented on the DVD documentary 
Smothered. Yet on this expurgated single disc 
sampler of season three, Tommy Smothers 
desperately tries to downplay both the quality 
and the impact of his show. As with the Dean 
Martin set, many songs were omitted because 
of the expense of music rights. The lack of 
Smothers music is every bit as detrimental to 
this compilation as it was on Martin's. Further, 
in the commentary introduction, Smothers 


himself expresses so little confidence in the 
regular humor of the day, that he simply omits 
it. One show in particular lasts only 28 min. 

There is no rhyme nor reason to the cuts. The 
great Impressionist David Frye is seen in one 
magnificent sketch portraying Richard Nixon, 
Lyndon Johnson and Hubert Humphrey, but 
his standup act is cruelly pared down to one 
impression — William F Buckley. 

Granted, Smothers does include bits with 
Officer Judy (Bob Einstein a.k.a. Super Dave 
Osborne), the Committee, the hippy-dippy 
Leigh French and the aforementioned Paulsen. 
These moments still prove amusing, but 
without the linking device of the Smothers 
singing and performing their trademark 
comedy routines, a great deal of the show’s 
charm is lost. There are larger sets available 
that draw from far more shows from each 
season. Yet the butchering of this set would 
make me suspicious of buying any others. A 
couple of decades ago, the E Entertainment 
channel showed this series in its entirety. They 
played very well despite how slowly old 
variety television moves in this age. 
Hopefully, an outfit like Time Life will be able 
to strike some sort of publishing deal in the 
future that will better document the lost years 
of variety television. 

Best moments. The uncensored version of 
Harry Belafonte's appearance singing "Stop 
the Carnival," with live footage of protesters 
being beaten by Chicago police outside the 
1968 Democratic convention is still riveting. 
Comedy wise, David Frye's appearance in a 
fable about a retiring King seeking his 
replacement, still strikes a resonant chord and 
Frye himself gives a star making performance. 
Extras. Besides Tommy Smothers’ lengthy 
excuse for butchering his own show — at one 
point he quotes his brother Dick saying, 
"Tommy, I don’t know how we ever got to be 
stars" — the brothers provide consistent 
heartfelt introductions to each of the episodes 
proffered here. 

BONUS: issue #13 contained my first 
Roctober contribution, The Jerry Lee Lewis 
Hotline, a “900” number that provided fans 
with pre-recorded stories by the Killer about 
his storied career. The number went out of 
service around the time of Lewis's 
tempestuous divorce from his sixth wife Kerrie 
McCarver. Currently, their son Jerry Lee 
Lewis 111 is hosting his dad's Facebook page. 
Issue # 38 included my 11 JLL TV 
Appearances. Since then, Lewis, who is 
enjoying an enviable late life revival, is seeing 
nearly every scrap of his work being reissued 
somewhere, including the TV DVD 
compilations below.) 

The Many Sounds of Jerry Lee Lewis 
Jerry Lee Lewis - Pop Goes the Country 
Shows (ClassicCountryDVD.com) During the 
early peak of his country music comeback, 
Jerry Lee Lewis did a series of syndicated 
specials sponsored by the Holiday Inn chain. 
You can find individual songs from these 


shows on YouTube. However, this is the first 
package — and I’m not entirely certain that it 
is a legitimate release — that documents the 
shows in their entirety. The line-up includes a 
dabbling of guest stars such as Conway 
Twitty, Lynn Anderson and Roy Drusky. 
Further, the Killer’s sister Linda Gail Lewis 
receives a fair amount of airtime, but Jerry Lee 
Lewis is the unquestioned star. 

The idea is simply this: Jerry Lee Lewis is in 
Memphis, Tennessee doing his thing with a 
live band circa 1969. Emphasizing his 
versatility, Lewis mixes Sun era rockers 
(“Ubangi Stomp,” “Money”) and his classics 
(“Great Balls of Fire,” “High School 
Confidential” )with then current country hits 
(“She Even Woke Me Up to Say Goodbye,” 
“What’s Made Milwaukee Famous”) , concert 
staples (“Blue Suede Shoes,” “Flip, Flop and 
Fly”) and a wild in-concert drive (“What’d I 
Say,” “Shout”) that we have never quite been 
chronicled on any other DVD. 

Each half-hour segment burns with live 
excitement and the oh-so tight accompaniment 
of Lewis’s band the Memphis Beats. 
Moreover, the Killer seems to genuinely be 
enjoying himself as he takes a rare turn on 
guitar (“Green Grass of Home”) and standing 
sans instrument at the mic (“Danny Boy”). In 
the best voice of his career, Lewis pours a 
stunning amount of conviction into every song. 
The Pop Goes the Country disc features shows 
taped in 1976, ’77,’78,’79 and they supply 
several fine Lewis performances. The 1978 
show co-starring Lewis’s cousin Mickey 
Gilley has been written about at length in issue 
#38. A quick recap, Lewis is enjoying his last 
taste of major country success and Gilley has 
yet to peak. When host Ralph Emery has two 
baby grand pianos pushed together for the two 
stars to jam, Lewis let’s his upstart cousin 
know just who’s boss. Thrilling stuff. 

Although a lot of hard years on the road have 
coarsened Lewis’s voice, the Ferriday Fireball 
gives country (“Middle Aged Crazy,” “You 
Win Again”) and rock (“Rockin’ My Life 
Away,” “Great Balls of Fire”) his estimable all 
on each episode (“Middle Aged Crazy,” “You 
Win Again”) despite some guest stars (Billie 
Jo Spears, Dave & Sugar) who aren’t exactly 
on his wavelength. When paired up with 
Gilley or his former Sun Records labelmate 
Carl Perkins (“Blue Suede Shoes,” 
“Matchbox”) or jamming with a rare horn 
section (“Sweet Georgia Brown”), Lewis still 
shows his legendary zeal. Further, Emery is 
the only host to get a half-decent interview out 
of the mercurial piano-pumping star. 

The booklet notes for both sets are 
occasionally inaccurate are merely song lists 
printed on ordinary typing paper. Moreover, 
there has been no remastering and no bonus 
features are included. Despite those flaws, we 
must admit that no bigtime company is going 
to release something this good and these two 
discs are absolute must-have items for Jerry 
Lee fans everywhere. 



ROCTOBER #30 (2001) 
Our Robot Rock N Roll 
issue featured an 
encyclopedia of hundreds 
of musical references to 
robots, robot rockers, and 
musical automatons in fact 
and fiction, not to mention 
a lengthy interview with 
functioning robotic band 
Captured! By Robots, the 
British conceptual artists 
Gilbert and George 
denying that their metallic 
“Singing Sculpture” 

figures were robots, 
discussion about whether 
Tin Woodsman and/or 
Frankenstein were robots, 
and Dominic Priore’s 
research on the great 
Shrimpenstein TV show. 
If that was all this issue 
had ...dayenu\ But it also 
featured interviews with 
(brace yourselves) The 
Troggs, Blowfly, Richard 
and the Young Lions, the 
greatest singing ballplayer 
ever... Arthur Lee Maye 
(“Louie, Louie,” the 
Braves), Junior Brown, 
Andy Starr, Archer 
Prewitt, Rocket From the 
Crypt and Snoop Dogg 
(interviewed by Nardwuar 
for the first time!). And 
can you believe we also 
had articles about David 
Lee Roth, Art Fein, Scott 
Radinsky, Cavestomp, 
Jughead, Martin & Lewis, 
Crispy Ambulance, Bryan 
Gregory, Sammy Davis, 
Jr., midgets, masks and 
monkeys! I literally have 
no idea how we did it! But 
I do know that here’s our 
newest vaguely robot-ish 
character. . . Cassetty ! 




ROCTOBER #31 (2001) Our 

Rodents & Kids issues had great 
stuff on Alvin, Michael Jackson & 
more. One of our all time fave 
bands, Lost Sounds, had rodent & 
kid connections: they had a rat- 
themed LP, and featured Jay 
Reatard, who first hit the Memphis 
scene as a trash rock child prodigy. 
Despite the late Reatard's legend, 
the superhero of that garage/new 
wave/future-of-rock band was the 
amazing Alicja Trout. Also note that 
the Memphis scene that supported 
Lost Sounds was crucial to early 
Roctober cuz Eric of Goner Records 
was one of the only humans on 
earth who could find VHS tape of 
anything in the pre-YouTube-era. 


TROUT ASKED QUESTIONS-A 



Aum TROUT INTERVIEW BY RYAN LEACH 


Memphian Alicja Trout is an amazing person, Pretty much 
everything you can do with music — play it (Lost Sounds , River 
City Tanlines), release and distribute it (Contaminated Records), 
book bands (Electric Rat)— Alicja has done. Impressively, the 
quality of her projects over the past fifteen years has never been 
diminished by her prodigious output. And while she claims to 
have recently slowed down with motherhood, she ’s still sitting on 
a grip of unreleased material and recording bands regularly. I 
can! overestimate the amount of respect I have for Alicja. She s 
one of the good ones, (photos Jamie Harmon & Dan Ball) 


Ryan: Tell me about growing up. Didn't you go to school in 
New Orleans? 

Alicja: I didn't go to school in New Orleans. I lived there for a 
little while though. 

Did you spend most of your childhood in the Memphis area? 

Yes. I went to art school in Memphis. I completed a semester in 
New York too. 1 moved to New Orleans for a while afterwards. 
But other than that I've lived in Memphis most of my life. My 
family moved to Memphis from Baltimore when I was seven or 
eight years old. 

I recently read a couple of Peter Guralnick’s books. In Sweet 
Soul Music he makes a case for Memphis being a sort of 
vacuum and refuge for outsider musicians and eccentrics. Do 
you agree? Does this generalization hold up generations 
later? 

Well, as far as STAX goes, being from Memphis I don't know 
what kind of impact STAX’s music has had on the outside world. 
Music from Memphis has obviously inspired me because I live 
here. I don't know what kind of publicity STAX had back then. It 
seemed like there were more touring opportunities for Memphis 
bands back then, especially overseas tours. As far as the vacuum 
theory currently goes in Memphis, it’s true. People often don't 
feel inspired to venture outside of the city. Bands from Memphis 
sometimes don't make the impact they should. There is a lot of 
stuff going on Memphis. You just wouldn't know about it. 

In a Razorcake interview (with Miss Erika) you mention your 
incredible productivity being spawned by the feeling that you 
were making up for lost time spent in graduate school. 
By the time I was in graduate school — going to art school was 
something I always wanted to do when I was younger — I was 
making records and touring and I felt an overlapping of pursuits: 
Art or rock ‘n’ roll? And rock ‘n’ roll was winning. I thought that 
I shouldn’t have gone to college because I wasn’t doing what I 
wanted to be doing. I felt like I hadn't done anything important 
by my mid-twenties. I had been floating around, going to school 
and trying to find freelance jobs. When I decided to do music, I 
felt like I should be doing it full time. 

How did Contaminated get going? 

Contaminated started because I had a girl band called The Fitts 
that wanted to put out a record. Releasing our 7” was a fun 
experience; 1 liked the process of sending stuff out for review. I 
heard The Ponys from Chicago. I was friends with Jared 
(Gummere); I knew him through his old band The Guilty 
Pleasures. I decided to release a second 7” with them. I was the 
merch girl with The Lost Sounds. We would always make 
special stuff for the tour. Everyone had their own side-project 
band so I had a lot of extra releases from people in my band plus 
the Contaminated stuff, which I’d sell and trade with people. I 
had a mail order too. At the time, a number of people were 
running small labels and mail orders, so there were a lot of 
people to trade with. I don’t know how the little labels and the 
mail orders are doing right now. Just before I had my daughter, 
the cost of mailing things went up and so did the cost of pressing 
records. I became disenchanted. Additionally, because of my 
daughter I couldn’t go on tour anymore and trade records with 
people. I sort of lost interest in Contaminated. 

Jake Austen wanted me tQ ask you about Mouserocket and 
The Lost Sounds’ Rat’s Brains and Microchips record. Have 
you recorded any other songs or been involved in any other 
project with rodent connections? Have you ever done any 
Alvin and the Chipmunks-style voice speed manipulation? 




Alicja: We based the whole Rat's Brains and Microchips album 
on a story about rats used to explore space. I’ve been fascinated 
by rodents ever since I went to the Natural History Museum in 
New York City and read that we descended from rats, which 
makes sense. I used to sit and watch the rats in New York City 
go to a bread factory trashcan and steal bread to bring 
home. They are such bad asses; if you were to flush one down a 
drain it could potentially chew through a pipe and get out. I 
named my booking agency Electric Rat booking. MouseRocket 
was originally MausRocket with an 'umlaut' because it was based 
on a graphic novel I had got fifteen years back called MAUS. My 
only Alvin and the Chipmunks reference is that one of my first 
favorite records was “I Wanna Hold Your Hand” by The 
Chipmunks. I didn't know who the Beatles were when I was six 
years old, which is about when I heard the song. I have a lot of 
rat references. “You Can't Change” by Nervous Patterns has the 
following line: “telepathic rodent brains may try to change your 
thoughts/but once a fool starts running his soul can then be 
caught.” I have a Black Sunday song called “Rat Tunnel”, and 
even a stop-motion youtube video for it. It's completely about 
becoming a rat and going to live in tunnels underground and 
saying “fuck you” to the world. I was angry at the music world 
when I wrote it; I guess I felt annoyed by the strong hipster 
popularity contest going on with the music. I resented it because 
I wasn't popular and hip. 

Did Nervous Patterns form as the result of having too many 
songs for The Lost Sounds to record? 

Yeah. We always had extra tracks lying around. We’d go on tour 
and sell these outtakes CDs. We’d come across someone who’d 
say, “Hey, I want to put that out.” Nervous Patterns wasn’t stuff 
that Jay and I did together; it was more like songs that he had 
done on his own and material that I had recorded on my own. 
The only real exception was the “You Can’t Change/Beautiful 
Brutal” 7” released on Zaxxon. We did those songs together. 
Nervous Patterns somehow formed into a band. We played a 
couple of shows with Patrick — who played bass in The Lost 
Sounds — but he was actually a great guitar player. Again, he 
played bass and Jay and I switched between guitar and 
drums. The songs were close to the ones we’d record for Lost 
Sounds, but they just didn’t fit for some reason. Maybe we just 
wanted to play drums, like all guitar players! Nervous Patterns 
songs were more about the bass tone as opposed to having a 
keyboard or guitar driving it. The songs were also more melodic; 
there was less screaming going on. Recently, Martin from Red 
Lounge Records translated “You Can’t Change” into German. I 
rerecorded the song in German. It’s actually the exact same 



version as the Zaxxon single because I have the original 
recording still; I just moved the vocal tracks over and rerecorded 
the vocals in German. I don’t know when it’s supposed to come 
out. It was something that Martin wanted to do. 

You recently released an Alicja-Pop 7”. Since you’re a 
mother now, do you find it’s easier to do projects that center 
around you playing all the instruments yourself? 

Yes. However, I am currently recording a River City Tanlines 
album. It’s just that now things take about ten times longer to 
complete than they used to. I don’t really have so much of my 
own time now. My focus is all over the place. I have more of a 
schedule I have to adhere to. I released a Mouserocket album this 
year. I couldn’t find anyone to release it so we just put it out 
online on bandcamp. I’ve been trying to keep busy with home 
recordings and putting out 7”s. I don’t spend much time touring 
or promoting right now. I’ve got a lot of stuff done, it’s just that 
not too many people know about it. 

Is River City Tanlines more of a joy than anything? 

Actually, River City Tanlines was getting really boring for me. 
We were still touring in the early stages of my pregnancy, and I 
remember thinking, “I’m really ready for something new.” We’d 
been playing the same songs for so long and the style of music 
was getting on my nerves. When your music is boring when 
you’re not drinking, you really have to think about what you’re 
doing. I was getting sick of the simplicity of the music. I wanted 
something with more dynamics and difficulty. In turned out that 
everyone in the band felt that \Vay. Recently, we’ve been writing 
songs together that break out of the old formula. It has helped out 
a lot. That’s where we’re going with River City Tanlines. 

Any idea on when the new album will be out 

We’re hoping February or March (2012). We haven’t started the 

final mixing yet. For more : http://alicjatrout.blogspot.com/ 




ROCTOBER #32 (2002) This was our Hip Hop issue, which is 
credited as being the first “national” publication to do an article about 
New Orleans “Sissy Bounce” music, and featured the launch of “Black 
Punk Time”, a compendium of black punk rockers from the 70s and 80s 
that has become somewhat Wiki-esque online. It was also the second 
issue to feature a print version of Canadian gadfly/truthteller/prop comic 
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Columbia Radio in Vancouver for almost 25 years. It’s amazing to be 
able to play what you want and not be bound ( at least in Canada) by any 
regulations such as "no curse words." I also love listening to other 
shows on CiTR, there is always something new to learn and experience, 
like when Duncan McHugh (host of Duncan’s Donuts) played Das 
Racist’s “Combination Pizza Hit and Taco Bell." Immediately I was 


drawn to the song (especially since there are very few Taco Bells in my 
area). To my surprise a couple months later Heems from Das Racist 
tweeted me after seeing my interview with Kid Cudi on YouTube, and 
wanted to hook up for an interview. After said interview, I emailed 
Heems to thank him and asked if he had heard anything about this new 
rap combo Odd Future playing SXSW. Odd Future first entered my 
world, not via CiTR, but through YouTube viewers who constantly kept 
commenting on videos I had posted (even non-rap ones) that I should 
interview Tyler the Creater. Well, next thing I know Heems has CC-ed 
me on an email to Odd Future’s publicist, who ten minutes later pre- 
booked an interview for me with Odd Future at SXSW. An interview 
which, as you will read, features language only suitable on Canadian 
radio and printable in Roctober . . . 

Nardwuar: Who Are You? 

Tyler The Creator: R. Kelly 

And who do you have beside you R.Kelly/Tyler? 

TTC: Hodgy Beats, little brother. 

Hodgy Beats: Heyyyyyyyyyyy. 

Odd Future, welcome to Austin, TexasIRight off the 
bat, Tyler, bacon, you love bacon. Why do you love 
bacon? 

TTC: I don't know. Bacon is the fucking greatest thing 
ever. 

HB: I know. You can put syrup on it and you can eat it 
with bread. 

TTC: And whipped cream if you're kinky. 

And now I have something special for you, Tyler and 
Hodgy, a gift I have for you, some bacon... 

TTC: Soap! Goddamn! Nigga, it smells like bacon! 
Goddamn, nigga, bacon soap on a bitch nigga! Black fat 
bitches about to be on my dick. Pork rinds and shit, nigga! 
So bacon gets you pretty excited, but also, skating with 
Jason Dill; that gets you excited, right? 

TTC: Yeah, that's my nigga. He's awesome. 

And he shot a video, the video for Skate, the video 
game, in Vancouver, B.C., where I'm from. Could you 
please tell us, is your mom half-Canadian? 

TTC: Yeah, what the fuck? How do you know this shit? 
Yeah, my mom's mixed. Oh, shit. What the fuck? You with 
the feds, nigga? 

Odd Future, I have some suggestions for merch for you 
guys. Right off the bat, there was a band in the 1990s 
called The Drags who had their own barf bags, [hand 
Tyler a Drags barf bag] What do you think about Odd 
Future barf bags? 

HB: Wait, it just doesn't feel right, [mimes shitting in bag] 

So Odd Future, shitbags then? 

TTC: I like that! 

Odd Future,, I'd like to give you some gifts, too, from 
some people I think you're influenced by. 

HB: Okay? 

So here it comes. First off, we have right here, Tyler... 

[hands Tyler an Alan Tew record] 

TTC: Oh, shit, Alan Tew. Fuck. This nigga's tight! 

What can you tell the people about Alan Tew? 

TTC: I like him. He's an awesome jazz artist. Fuck. This is 
random. How do you know this shit? 
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You're Odd Future! We have to know about Odd 
Future! Don't we, Hodgy? 

HB: Yeah. 

To continue on, another gift for you, Tyler. 

TTC: I'm about to put my balls out. Everybody look away. 
Naw, I'm not going to do it. 

Another gift for you here, Tyler and Hodgy. Here we 
have right here a James Pants Meets... 

TTC: Egyptian motherfucking Lover, nigger goddamn! 
Now, what can you say to people about James Pants? 

TTC: He's awesome, he's white, and he makes real-ass 
nigger music. 

And here he is with the Egyptian Lover, an electro 
legend from L.A.! 

TTC: This nigger used to fuck with N.W.A. and shit. That's 
crazy. 

Odd Future, another gift for you guys right here. Roy... 

[hands Tyler a Roy Ayers record] 

TTC: This is my nigga.I'm about to go buy a fucking 
record machine. The thing is this nigga has so much music 
that everything I get from this nigga is awesome because 
there's too much to have, so this is great. Tightest nigga 
ever. 

Tyler you are, Tyler the... 

TTC: Masturbator. 

Creator! And Tyler, coming out very soon, Gob... 
Goblin, your solo album! Were you at all aware of what 
existed in the 1970s, Goblin the band, [hands Tyler a 
Goblin 8-track] 

TTC: They used to do Italian soundtracks and shit. And 
this is a fuckin'... How the fuck did you get this? 

I live in Canada, we still have 8-tracks!! 

TTC: What the fuck!? 

Now, it doesn't stop there for Goblin. What other 
goblin stuff do you guys know about? 

TTC: I know they're in relation to gnomes. To lawn 
gnomes. 

There's another Goblin band I want to tell you about 
and I think you're going to love these guys, Hodgy and 
Tyler. What is the name of this band? 

TTC: Goblin Cock! [laughs] Sucker. Goblin Cock sucker! 

I got a gift for you specifically, Hodgy Beats. What can 
you tell the people about your favorite movie? [hands 
Hodgy the Belly soundtrack] 

HB: Oh, my God, how does this nigga know? Oh, my God! 
The Belly soundtrack. 

HB: Yeah, that shit hot right here. 

TTC: Them two niggers [Left Brain and Hodgy], that's 
their favorite movie. They've probably watched it 30 
million times. 

It's a double LP; you guys can share. One person that's 
not here is Earl [Sweatshirt]. Was Earl the best rapper 
ever at the age of 15? 

TTC: He was the best rapper at the age of 16 also. 

Nobody can compare to him. Nobody. 

TTC: Not anyone. 


Did you know that instantly? What did he first spit out 
that you knew that he was Earl? 

TTC: I'm crazy, niggers know me, with my nigger Trazy. 
I'm Trazy by the way. 

You're really good at kicking back the tunes there, 
Tyler. 

TTC: Yeah, I'm crazy. 

You love covering tunes. Another little gift for you here, 
Odd Future. This is your favorite tune right here. 
Ciara! 

TTC: [starts singing " 7,2 Step"] Ciara, she tall as fuck. 

Now Tyler, you've been saying a lot of "fuck." 

TTC: Yeah, that's my favorite fuckin'... 

"Fuck St-" 

TTC: —eve Harvey. 

Fuck Steve Harvey. What about the other Kings Of 
Comedy? Like Bernie Mac? Cedric The Entertainer? 

TTC: Bernie Mac is one of the fucking greatest. And he's 
one of the only people that died that I was like, "Oh, shit. 
That sucks." He's awesome. 

You're down with Soulja Boy. You've talked to him 
before, haven't you? Has he told you anything about 
Kat Stacks? Has Kat Stacks come after the Odd Future 
at all? 

TTC: Dude, I want to fuck her so bad. I want to be on that 
list of rappers that fucked her so bad. Kat Stacks, return my 
calls, bitch. 

Bieber returned your calls. You got to meet Justin 
Bieber. He couldn't brag about you, could he? He 
couldn't brag because he can't retweet your... 

TTC: Tweets because it says "@fucktyler" and... 

Did he say that? Did he say, "Hey, man, I can't retweet 
you? " 

TTC: It's kind of common sense. I put two and two 
together. He's chill though. 

Did you think about getting another tweeter just for 
that so he could retweet, like, another tweet so it could 
link to the Odd Future tweeter? 

TTC: Uhhh... what? I didn't hear shit you just said. 
[laughs] That's cool, though, [points to Nardwuar] This 
nigga tight, nigger. This nigga got money and bitches. 
Look at this nigga's shirt, nigga. 

Odd Future, winding up here, what about the Soul 
Banana Crew? Who's the Soul Banana Crew? 

TTC: Oh, shit, nigga. that's from 10th, 11th grade. They 
would support us in the early, early days and shit. Damn. I 
ain't heard about that since I was 15 or 16. Fuck. Are you 
with the feds? 

No, I'm Nardwuar The Human Serviette with... 

TTC: Odd Future. 

Alright, Thanks so much Odd Future. Keep on rockin' 
in the free world and doot doola doot doo... 

TTC: Fuck the free world! 

And doot doola doot doo... 

HB: Bukkake. 

That works! 
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the same time as our first (so far only) festival, Uno-A-Go-Go, an international 
One Man Band fest, that had dozens of solo multi -instrumentalists from around 
the world descend on Chicago to be weird. I missed ore than half the fest as my 
daughter Maiya was born a few weeks early during the fest. Here’s more IMBs: 




SWO/d 


MAI tp/c //✓ 




XASTHUR (AM. A. MALEFIC) IS A ONE MAN BANP BV A CUV NAMEP SCOTT CONNER. ALL HIS MUSIC IS 
PEPRESSEP OR SUICIPAL HE'S PLAVEP WITH NACHT MVSTIUM ANP SUNN O))). HE LIVES IN CALIFORNIA 
ANP I SUSPECT HE IS A MANAGER AT STAPLES. 

- TOM BANCROFT 


Sidney Bechet - The legendary jazz saxman recorded Sidney Bechet’s One-Man 
Band in 1941, using multitracking to play tenor sax, piano, bass, and drums. 



Jef Czekaj - Best known for his comic, R2D2 Is an Indie Rocker, Czekaj has 
also played in a number of bands through the years. After moving to Boston he 


helped start the Handstand Command music collective, playing with the Tardy, 
the Anchormen, and Sinkcharmer and doing two solo records. The second of 
these solo ventures, Tearfast (Unstoppable, 2000) was done as a one-man band. 
Pete Donnelly - While Donnelly's main gig is playing bass for power pop 
legends the Figgs, he's also played with acts as diverse as the Candy Butchers, 
Vernon Reid, and Soul Asylum. In 2000 he self-released a cassette of home 
recordings. Most of the cuts feature Donnelly on guitar, bass, and drums with 
bits of keyboards tossed in for good measure. 

Thanks to Phil Milstein, Mike Faloon, and Jeff Rosyden for the illustration) 
ROCTOBER #35 ( 2003 ) featured an interview with Rudy Ray Moore, the great 
Dolemite, who we lost in ‘08. Since then his legacy is honored by Donald 
Randell, whose Youtube videos are part of a documentary in the works 
(www.dolemiterecords.com). Moore was no stranger to midgets and dwarves: 
there’s an evil midget in Human Tornado, he produced Lady Reed’s immortal 
comedy recording “Ball Feeling Midget,” and of course he was in the immortal 
Penitentiary II, the film that introduced the world to Tony Cox, the king of black 



Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee from ’67- 



Stows? 

rm. 


’70. Their organ player, Freddie Smith, was not a tall man. He is since deceased. 

★ Turn Your Lovelight On 

★ Work Out 


Little Johnny Shaw was a 36” soul singer who played with the Buddy Miller 
Band, recording a great single, and apperaring on the weekly Fort Worth, TX TV 
show Hi-Ho Shebag. 





ROCTOBER #36 (2003) was our "California Gold" issue, featuring 
interviews with Golden State-ers in their Golden years (which may 
have offended interviewee Gene Simmons, but at 55 he qualified for 
Greek, Cambodian and Thai retirement). The finest feature was on 
Sid Laverents, and the poignant postscript follows... 



Of all the discoveries, friendships, and educations I've 
acquired doing Roctober over the decades (I can say 
“decades" now with accuracy) the saga of Sid Laverents may 
be my favorite. When my wife, Jackie Stewart, a cinema 
scholar focused on film preservation, returned from her 
favorite conference (Orphans Film Symposium, devoted to 
lost and forgotten movies) she told me she had something I 
had to see. Filmmaker Melinda Stone had been studying 
amateur film clubs and stumbled upon Laverents, the 
supreme genius auteur of home movies, who in 1970 made 
the “technical comedy" Multiple SIDosis that Jackie handed 
me. It was unbelievable, a funny, grooving, bizarre 
masterwork of do-it-yourself wizardry that opens with Sid 
receiving a reel-to-reel recorder as a gift and climaxes with 
mind-blowing kinetic collages of multiple Sids singing and 
playing instruments, with several Sids wearing Mickey Mouse 
ears. Although the Youtube Multiple SIDosis is of inexplicably 
low quality, do yourself a favor and watch it. Your life will be 
enriched, and the rest of this article will make more sense. 

I soon began corresponding with Sid (who was still spry and 
making films at 90+), and in '03 visited him in his San Diego- 
area home, spent a day interviewing him for Roctober, 
checking out his archives, and filming him talking to a puppet 
for my TV show. Over the next few years I visited more, 
called on his birthdays, and drove him and his wife to Los 
Angeles for a 100 th Birthday screening of his work. 

Sadly, Sid did not make it to 101. I've described the life of this 
vaudevillian turned rocket scientist turned Spielberg- 


wannabe at length, and eulogized him in these pages 
previously, so I won't recap, other than to say his was a life 
well-lived. Fortunately for his legacy, his wife Charlotte had 
arranged for Sid-superfan Ross Lipman, who's been restoring 
Sid's films at UCLA, to come to his home studio and take 
papers for the school's archive. However, she had been 
convinced by a neighbor to have an estate sale for most of his 
goods, and Ross feared many historical artifacts related to 
this genius would be lost to the flea market lookey-lous. 
Bizarrely, that would not be the case. 

While spending a year in L.A while Jackie studied film 
preservation, I received an e-mail from someone calling 
himself “Pea Hicks," saying he'd picked up some of Sid's stuff 
at a yard sale, and asking if I'd like to come to San Diego to 
check it out. He also contacted Ross, and intrigued, the two of 
us drove down the coast to see what this fellow had. 

Upon our arrival, Mr. Hicks assured us we had to get a hard 
drive (Hicks explained that he'd digitized so many of Sid's 
films, audio recordings and images we needed a big one to fit 
it all). On the drive to the store, without prompting but also 
without boasting, Hicks explained that what he's best known 
for his work with the Optigan. The Optigan, we then learned, 
was a short-lived early 70s musical instrument made by 
Mattel. It is a small organ that is sorta like a Mellotron, but its 
pre-recorded sounds flow from these clear flexi-disc LPs, that 
upon closer inspection don't have grooves like a record, but 
rather rings of various width, that the Optigon's optical 
scanner somehow reads as music to make its keyboard sound 
like a pipe organ, polka party, or Polynesian luau band. For 
more info visit Hick's www.optigan.com. 

Returning to the Pea Estate, we were brought out back to a 
garage of sorts that housed Pea's studio, and upon entering, 
we realized that this wasn't just some dude who found Sid's 
stuff. As he set up the drive to copy the stuff, we marveled at 
walls of bizarre, rare records, piles of electronic equipment, 
stacks of mesmerizing thrift store paintings, and a command 
center that looked like something out of the U.S.S. Enterprise. 
It turns out that Hicks doesn't fuck around with his garage 
sales, antiquing, and thrift scores. Like Sid, who was a 
musician, soldier, engineer, visual artist, filmmaker, and 
author, this was a dude who wore many hats and knew how 
to sport them. He combined a tracker's skills at finding lost 
cultural ephemera, an engineer's know how putting it 
together, a historian's thirst for knowledge about his findings, 
a hacker's technical skills to bring the lost past to the digital 
age, and an artist's sense of aesthetics to bring his findings to 
life. Amongst Sid's stuff were a number of acetates he'd made 
over the years of songs he'd composed, and Pea explained 
that because one of his obsessions is amateur recordings he 
actually has settings on his analog-to-digital set up for every 
different manufacturer of plastic, paper, and wax home 
recording discs. If there is a Roctober God, he/she/it had been 
smiling on San Diego the day the best possible person in the 
universe to find Sid's treasures actually found them! 

Over the course of the next few hours Pea explained how he 
had come to acquire this bounty, and note that considering 
the information overload experienced that day, I'm surely 
getting some stuff wrong. An estate sale expert, Hicks had 
sniffed this one out and camped at the Laverents home at 
dawn to be the first on the scene (which he does for every 
intriguing sale, he knew nothing of Sid). While rummaging 
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through stuff and gathering some electronic gear, he saw some of 
Sid’s awards from film clubs and flyers for exhibitions, and he 
recalled reading something about Sid. Gathering up the stuff he 
found interesting, Hicks headed home where he then camped out at 
his computer, and within hours became, quite possibly, the world's 
foremost expert on Sid Laverents. I say this knowing that a the bulk 
of what he learned was likely from reading what 1 had written, but 
quite frankly, I didn't remember what I'd written as well as he 
remembered what he read, he understood technical aspects of Sid’s 
work 1 never could, and he also seems to share a lot of Sid thought 
processes that I marveled at but was not synched into. The next day 
Hicks returned to the sale and bought everything he could relating 
to Sid's films, music, and anything else vaguely creative. Re-selling 
valuable finds is one of Hicks' main means of survival, and other 
than some artwork Sid had made as a soldier in WWII (for which. 
Pea explained, there is a high-end collector’s market) there was 
nothing in Sid’s holdings that held anything more than sentimental 
or historical value, but Hicks spared no expense gathering all the 
goods he could. Again, I have to marvel with dropped-jaw at the fact 
that Pea was the one who found Sid’s stuff. 

In addition to Sid’s personal archives of clippings (dating back to his 
vaudeville days in the 20s), hours of film and videotape of his 
movies in various states of editing, vaudeville costumes, his 
clapboard, audio recordings, and sheet music, Hicks had acquired 
virtually everything from the Multiple SIDosis shoot, starting with 
the reel-to-reel audio recorder that was the inspiration, means of 
production, and co-star of the film. In a small box Hicks had all the 
smaller props from the film, including the various instruments he 
played and the Mickey Mouse ears. As we took turns wearing the 
ears, Pea lamented that the metronome that plays such a key role in 
the movie had been nowhere to be found, though he had returned to 
the sale desperately seeking it out. 

He had an entire table devoted to his Sid findings, and it seems 
worth noting here that though there was the inevitable clutter that a 
stuff-seeker like Hicks has to have, there was also some really nice 
art and furniture, acquired in his quests, but also acquired because 
this cultural omnivore meant not only knows everything about the 
low and the forgotten but also enough about the high and loved to 
know a good thing when he finds it. Though one can associate 
countless anti-social behaviors with folks who spend their lives 
hunched over record bins or computer keyboards, Hicks was a dude 
with fine social skills and, despite his love for the low, Pea Hicks has 



Somewhere in the middle of all this, Pea sat down at the Optigan and 
played us some magnificent music. When he said he was associated 
with the Optigan, he wasn’t kidding. And obviously, if he could 


become the world’s foremost Sid authority in a few hours, you can 
imagine what he does when he’s obsessed with something for years. 
Not only does he know virtually everything about Optigan 
production, reception, collecting, repair, etc that can be known (his 
website lists the name of all of the employees of the division that 
produced the instrument), but the revival of the instrument he has 
spearheaded includes Hicks’s ridiculously complex production of 
new Optigan discs, of which he played us the surf rock one, which 
was incredible (and, like virtually all of the $99 Optigan discs he has 
produced, is sold out). It was easy to see why the Optigan was so 
fascinating to Hicks. The sound of the thing is so unusual, both rich 
and cheap sounding at the same time, like a lo-fi recording on a 
cassette, yet somehow organic in its beautiful cheapness. And the 
goofy way it was played, with your left hand doing weird things with 
chords and effects while your right hand plays, was spellbinding. 
Winding up our visit we discussed future plans. Hicks donated 
several boxes of papers, artifacts and media to the UCLA archive, 
and since Ross’s preservation of Sid’s magnum opus The Sid Saga, 
was nearing completion, possible exhibition of the material was 
considered. An art book celebrating the archives and imagery of one 
of the great outsider artists of the 20‘ h , 21* (and he just missed the 
19*) Century was also considered. As we were leaving Pea pointed 
out a shelf in his closet with one of his prize collections. Somehow, 
he had acquired the reels of master tapes for all of the original 
1970s Optigan disc recording sessions! When this dude get into 
something, he ain’t no joke! 

As we left Pea handed us CDs. One had an oni like a Japanese 
release, and was on a label that releases material by Japanese noise 
artist Merzbow, but it was a local release (as in, from that house) 
and was an art collage of found home-recorded acetates and 
cassettes from the 40s through the 90s. One was a CD of Optiganally 
Yours, Hicks’s Optigan band with Rob Crow (Pinback). Driving back 
to Los Angeles these provided a surreal soundtrack to a truly 
reality-challenging day. If I live as long as Sid did, I doubt I'll ever 
forget how times like this prove just how amazing the world, human 
beings, and the Roctober lifes tyle can be. 
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ROCTOBER #38 (2004) Our TV Rock ‘n’ Roll issue preceded our 2005 book 
TV-A-Go-Go and featured a ridiculous guide to Behind the Music. One thing it 
didn’t do was tell the tale of the New Monkees, but thanks to a Saskatoonian 
writer working on the comprehensive history of the Middle Monkees (Dolenz 
Jones Boyce & Hart) here ‘tis! 



X Was st New Monkee! 


By Mark Kleiner 



Dino Kovas gained a brief spurt of notoriety in 1986 when he 
successfully auditioned for the part of the drummer on ‘New Monkees,’ 
a television series produced by Steve Blauner, onetime partner of 
original Monkees television show producers Bob Rafelson and Bert 
Schneider. Not coincidentally, three of the four ‘old’ Monkees had just 
that year embarked upon a twentieth anniversary reunion concert tour, 
drawing huge crowds buoyed by saturation MTV exposure. Riding the 
biggest wave of Monkeemania since 1967, Micky Dolenz, Davy Jones, 
and Peter Tork did not take kindly to the prospect of new simian 
progeny competing for the public’s affection for all things Monkees, and 
frequently eviscerated the project in the press. By the time ‘New 
Monkees’ debuted the following year, this bad press and the Monkee 
brand’s over-exposure from the year before, contributed to the show’s 
failure and cancellation after only thirteen episodes. 

As a ten-year-old kid growing up in Dearborn, Michigan, Dino had been 
an avid fan of the Monkees, with a special fondness for Dolenz Jones 
Boyce and Hart, the 1975-76 reunion of original Monkees Dolenz and 
Jones with Monkees songwriters Tommy Boyce and Bobby Hart. 
Ironically, this combo nightly took the stage to the introduction, ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, here they come, the New Monkees themselves , Dolenz 
Jones Boyce and Hart!’ 

(Interviews conducted April 13, 25 & 27, 201 1) 


What is your back-story with Dolenz Jones Boyce and Hart? 

Dino Kovacs: I remember as a young kid watching the Monkees, and 
just loving the Monkees - I think it was like ’74, ’75, and so I must have 
been 8 or 9 years old, but I thought I was watching a show that was 
happening then when I was watching it - I had no idea it was made 
almost ten years prior. I remember picking up like a Teen Beat or a 
Tiger Beat or something like that, and I saw the cover of the Dolenz 
Jones Boyce and Hart album and I was like, ‘Wait a minute, that’s 
Micky and that’s Davy, and who are these guys?’ I was slowly realizing 
the Monkees were broken up already. It was kind of a downer, but at 
that point, since I couldn’t have the Monkees, I kind of clung to Dolenz 
Jones Boyce and Hart because they were the next best thing. 

I also went to Teacher’s Records and tapes, it was [like] Tower Records, 
it was a huge record store of the day in that area, and I was looking up 
Monkees albums, I went through their catalogue and shit... I found the 
First National Band [ex- Monkee Mike Nesmith's post-Monkees group j, 
and so slowly but surely, I didn’t have the Monkees at the time, I mean I 
had their music but to feel like it was in the now, I had Dolenz Jones 
Boyce and Hart and I had Michael Nesmith’s First National Band. I 
remember buying that Dolenz Jones Boyce and Hart [album] and just 
listening to it, and I remember looking at the back cover and how it was 
kind of techno for the time, all funky colors and all, it was weird. Some 
songs actually sounded like they could have been Monkees songs, like, 
“You Didn’t Feel That Way Last Night (Don’t You Remember),” that 
could be like “(I’m Not Your) Steppin’ Stone,” and probably somewhere 
in the back of my head I made that correlation, you know like, ‘I dug 
‘(I’m Not Your) Steppin’ Stone’ so I dig this.’ It was a nice discovery, 
because my mom’s like a little old Greek lady; it’s not like she came 
home and brought me an album and said, ‘Hey these are the Monkees, 
but not really,’ I just happened to find it, which was great. You know 
how everybody goes out now like Herman’s Hermits [and] they do the 
revue? I always felt like [DJB&H] kind of started that. I don’t know if 
they really knew what they were doing, I’m sure they thought they were 
doing a new band of sorts, but it was actually a smart move on their 
behalf. I probably made my sister sick because at the time she was 
listening to Led Zeppelin, and here I am listening to “Along Came 
Jones.” That’s a good pop record, you know? They covered their bases. I 
think if I would have seen them live, I don’t know if I would have liked 
it because I remember seeing Donny Osmond - my sister was a huge 
Osmonds fan -and my mom took us to the state fair to see him play, and 
I felt cheated because it didn’t sound like Crazy Horses. Maybe it could 
have been fun to see [DJB&H\ live, but I liked that it was all in my 
imagination: no video, there was nothing, so I could actually imagine 
them playing, singing, and being goofy, stuff like that. I remember my 
mom had [what] looked like a huge cabinet where you lift the top open 
and it had the place where you put your records, and I remember leaning 
up against there listening to this album. As a kid, it was perfect because 
it hit so many points of interest for me. It’s like, it hit the Monkees, 
because a couple songs sort of sounded like they could have been 
Monkees songs, and then it hit the funniness that the Monkees always 
had with [the Coasters cover] “Along Came Jones,” and then for me, 
[the Dion and the Belmonts cover] “Teenager in Love” hit the whole 
fifties thing, and think about it man, the Monkees, they grew up in the 
fifties, so when they were nine years old they were hearing fifties music. 
We just think that they’re just a bunch of hippies, but that just happens 
to be where they made their money. I was listening to it the other night, I 
was doing paperwork for my wife, and I was listening to it and she was 
like, ‘What the hell are you listening to?’ Which is funny because she 
was my childhood sweetheart and we’ve been married for a long time. I 
mean this is the gal who I took in my bedroom and I played “In the 
Ghetto” by Elvis when we were young because I thought it was like, 
‘You gotta hear this song, man; it’s a beautiful song.’ So for me to pull 
this one out, it was like, ‘OK he’s Hiding a lot more shit than I know.’ 

Fast forward from 1976 to 1986. How did your involvement in ‘The 
New Monkees’ come about? 

When I heard on MTV that they were doing auditions [for The New 
Monkees ], a couple friends of mine called me and they told me about 
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that. At the time I was playing in a surfabilly band in Detroit, and I was 
doing this video show called Back Porch Video , so I figured, man I can 
do this. I waited in line for almost five hours in New York along with 
five thousand other people, man, and I mean, if you ask anybody, ‘hey 
you wanna have a chance’, at the time, ‘of doing a show like the 
Monkees?’ would you say ‘Yeah’ or would you say ‘No’? A lot of 
people would say ‘Yeah.’ And then later it just became like, ‘Oh you 
can’t replace the Monkees,’ and then I just found myself going, ‘Look, 
man, I dug these guys, I don’t wanna replace them. We just want to do a 
television show that’s sort of similar, and we shouldn’t be called the 
Monkees.’ And the truth is they [the producers ] didn’t want to call it 
‘The New Monkeys’, and we didn’t want to call it ‘The New Monkees’, 
but it was syndicated and it needed to be sold at all these different 
markets. At the time there was ‘The New Munsters’, ‘The New Leave it 
to Beaver’, ‘The New Gidget’, it’s what I call the regurgitation period of 
television, and I think that’s what they saw. I don’t think it was right, 
and I think people would have given it a little more of a chance if we 
weren’t called New Monkees, and for awhile they were gonna call it, 
‘New Monkees Starring...’, and then the band itself would have another 
name, but that would have been silly too. I almost feel like I’m caught in 
the middle: I’m a twenty year old kid and they say, ‘Here, you can play 
drums for this fictitious band and be on this television show,’ so I’m 
going from delivering pizzas to doing a television show. I’m gonna not 
do it because... why? 

Can you tell me the moment you found out you won the audition for 
the New Monkees? 

I was at a shopping mall with a friend of mine and I called my mom and 
she told me I should call [New Monkees producer ] Steve Blauner, and it 
was from a pay phone, 1 called collect and Blauner basically said, “You 
know we’re not really releasing this, but I just wanted you to know 
you’ve been chosen as one of the New Monkees.”... I was only twenty 
still at the time so I couldn’t legally go anywhere [to celebrate].. Me 
and my buddies, we just went and kind of hung out and went and 
laughed about it, talked about our dreams. It wasn’t a big thing because I 
couldn’t tell anybody, I could only tell a few people but it was weird. I 
got phone calls from some news outlets and they were like, ‘Yeah we 
heard this,’ and I was like, ‘No, I auditioned, but...’ It was weird, but we 
had to keep it under wraps so that was kind of a drag, and then the other 
thing was, the band that I was with, cause when I [had originally] 
auditioned, I flew to New York with a buddy, and waited in line in New 
York for like four and a half hours, and then I just came back home and 
I didn’t think I did well because it was just kind of weird, I had a weird 
feeling about it, so I came home, and I went on this little van tour. I was 
playing in this little surfabilly band called Snake Out and we hit Ohio 
and Kentucky and then we went up the East Coast and played, and it 
was when I was in Kentucky when I actually found out that I was one of 
the nine New Monkees [finalists ], so they wanted to fly me out to do a 
screen test, so Steve Blauner was like, “Where are you gonna be on this 
day?” I found out where we were gonna be and we were in Portland, 
Maine, and Blauner had a ticket ready for me, and I flew out from 
Portland, Maine to L.A. and one of my friends was sort of helping me 
set up the drums; it was only five people and a three piece band, and we 
had two friends kind of being our roadies, and he kind of took over for 
me for three or four days while I flew to L.A., did the little screen test 


with the nine possible New Monkees, and then I flew back, and I met 
the band in Boston and we finished up the little van tour, and when we 
went back to Dearborn, Michigan, that’s when I found out, so the band, 
they were heading out to California, and I was like, “I can’t go with you 
but I’ll be out there,” so when I was out there and they did kind of the 
second leg of the little tour thing, I actually let the band stay with me at 
the Oakland Apartments where the New Monkees were putting me up, I 
let my band mates stay there with me, so it was interesting. 

So were they at all pissed off that you... 

Well no because we were all friends. I remember sitting in the van and I 
remember when I got the news in Kentucky that I was gonna fly out. 
Mind you, when I got the news in Kentucky, we still had to do a number 
of shows before I flew out from Portland, ME, so I remember sitting in 
the van and my buddy Len who’s the guitarist, I was like, “Dude, this is 
funny, right?” And he’s, “Yeah, yeah; it’s cool, you know, but I think 
you’re gonna get it, so I’m-kind of bummed because I’m going to lose 
you.” So it was weird because I didn’t know if I was gonna make it or 
not, I just knew, ‘Wow they’re gonna fly me out, this is one step closer 
and it’s kind of funny,’ but I guess in his heart he knew I was gonna 
make it, but I didn’t know. I was just thinking, ‘Isn’t this funny?’ But he 
was cool, and as soon as I hit the whole New Monkees press thing, 
that’s all I talked about was Snake Out, the band I was with, and I tried 
to give them props in any little news outlet because we were a small 
band from Detroit playing surfabilly music... It was sad, but, you know. 
The Monkees are well known for having earned $450 a week for 
doing their show. Were you guys well reimbursed? Did you get 
room and board; did you have bunk beds? How did this work? 

When we came out here [to LA.] to shoot the pilot, Larry and I hadn’t 
moved out here, so I think by SAG [Screen Actors Guild] rules, they had 
to put us up and give us a per diem and they had to give us a car as well, 
but I think that’s kind of a union sort of thing, and Marty and Jared were 
already out here so they didn’t have to put them up. It was kind of sad; 
they didn’t have to do anything for them really, and I remember Marty 
got in an argument with his girlfriend and he kind of left her place, and 
he actually stayed with me while we were prepping to do the pilot, and 
so Marty stayed with me at the Oakland Apartments, [and] he stayed 
with Larry, because he was living the life of a rock n roll guy in Los 
Angeles way before the New Monkees. And Jared was already acting 
before the New Monkees, so they considered them, ‘Hey you’re already 
here,’ so they didn’t give them [anything]; we [Larry and Dino] had a 
better deal because we were out-of-towners, we didn’t know where to 
go, what to do. They brought us out here in October of ’86, and then we 
shot the pilot. After we shot the pilot, we went back home, Larry went to 
Ohio; I went to Michigan. Then we were part of the Hollywood 
Christmas Parade. That was hilarious because they wanted us to be in 
[it] which is silly because there was no promotion done for the show 
really... We hadn’t even sold the pilot yet at NATPE [National 
Association of Television Program Executives]... It’s a big convention 
for shows that are syndicated and people have booths for shows that are 
selling, so this television show that actually fared pretty well, this 
Gorgeous Women of Wrestling , they had a wrestling rink there and they 
had their wrestlers and they would come out and do their shows and 
wrestle, and people with the money from the different markets all over 
the US would walk around and go ‘Interesting, that could be a good 
show. ’...We had a booth, it wasn’t even a booth, it was a small two- 
story apartment, and what they did was they had monitors set up in 
every area of this, like a room, but there was two levels to it. We had 
these four waitresses barmaid-type people walking around asking to get 
drinks for the prospective buyers, so we were there, the pilot was 
playing on every area and you can come in and meet the New Monkees. 
The cool thing about that for us is John Ritter actually came up, one of 
the nicest people, I’ll never forget it. He actually asked, “Can I meet the 
New Monkees?” And he asked out A&R person, and he was like, 
“Yeah,” and he came over and he couldn’t have been any sweeter, 
congratulating and saying, “I wish you luck,” just the sweetest man. And 
then Bowser of Sha Na Na actually came up and was like, “I hope this 
works, man; this could be kind of cool.” All the while I’m thinking, 


“Fuck man, that’s Bowser and that’s Jack Tripper!” So then it was funny 
because, I actually went home with one of the barmaids that night and 
went in a cab, and we shared it with the guy who played Isaac 
Washington from The Love Boat , and he was actually really nice, too. 
The girl I was with, she was like all, she didn’t care, she cared about me 
for whatever reason, but she didn’t care about me for the same reason 
that she cared [about] Isaac Washington, right? In other words, he was a 
star and I wasn’t, so it was really sweet because she’s like, “Can I have 
your autograph?” And it was kind of cool because he was like, “Yeah 
well, you can have it but I think you should be getting Dino’s 
autograph,” which I thought was, “Wow cool dude, you just gave me 
props, that’s awesome, now I’m gonna get lucky tonight!” We were at 
the convention, we had to be there for four nights and seriously, my little 
brush with fame, the whole signing of the autograph thing, it was tiring 
dude, I mean it was like, ‘Are you serious man? We’ve got to keep 
signing?’ So me and Marty, we were like, we didn’t get to experience 
New Orleans - [NATPE] was in New Orleans at the time - and we were 
like, ‘Fuck this man, we want to go out and have some drinks and 
experience New Orleans.’ It just felt like it was work all the time. So we 
were like, ‘Fuck it, we’re gonna go, we’ll get some drinks and then we’ll 
come back and we’ll start up again.’ So we’re walking out and this little 
girl walks up to us and goes, mind you I have the big hair; we don’t look 
very average at this point, and she goes, “Can I get your autograph?” 
And he goes, “Why do you want my autograph? Do you know who I 
am?” She goes, “No.” He goes, “Well my name’s Marty. Do you know 
my music?” Agam, Marty had been playing music, Marty had been 
writing music. And she goes, “No.” She just saw us come out of the 
booth and she figured we were somebody. And he goes, “Then why do 
you want my autograph?” And he just kept walking, and it was funny 
and it was telling of what was happening, it was just like, ‘Oh God,’ you 
know? And I can’t blame him. Obviously it’s not my personality to do 
that, but I understood where he was coming from. It always kind of 
seemed that he would battle that because he was playing with his band 
all the way up until we started shooting, so that was interesting too. 

So you guys did that convention and then you did the Hollywood 
Parade? 

I believe we did the Hollywood Parade first because it was around 
December and the convention was in January so yeah, we did the 
Hollywood Parade. . .They got us into the Hollywood Parade because we 
were going to be on KTLA and KTLA was doing the Hollywood 
Christmas Parade, so they got this beautiful blue convertible 1958 
Cadillac, and we’re in it, but the funny thing is, all there is on the side of 
the Cadillac is, ‘Marty Ross, Larry Saltis, Dino Kovas, Jared Chandler.’ 
That’s all there is, so now we’re driving in this parade and people are 
yelling, “Who are you? Who are you?” And I remember I was yelling 
like, “We’re the New Beatles!” And just yelling out the most silly 
things, and then when the car comes up to the grandstand or wherever 
Bob Eubanks was, he’s the one who said, “And these are the four guys 
from the upcoming show The New Monkees.” But up to that, nobody 
knew who we were. 

So when did you move out [from Michigan] to Los Angeles? 

We moved out, I think it was February, and Larry’s mom flew out 
before him [from Ohio]. He was only eighteen and feeling a little more 
like she wanted to take care of her kid, as so would I, and so she flew 
out first, hooked us up a place in Hollywood, and we split the furniture, 
and just had our own apartment in Hollywood, and this was before we 
started filming, and we were there from February and then six months 
later we started shooting, around July of ’87 and I got a place closer to 
where we were shooting. I found a place halfway between Hollywood 
and where we were shooting because Blauner wanted to shoot in 
Buttfuck Beachhead because he didn’t want studio heads to come - he 
wanted to make it hard for them to come and see what we were doing, 
so then that way we can be a little more free, because to be quite honest, 
we did some bizarre shit, so we didn’t want studio heads saying, ‘We 
don’t think the New Monkees should be like that,’ although maybe that 
could have been good. 


So what are you doing in the interim between February and July? 
Are you just hanging out? 

They got us an improv teacher because, mind you, Larry wasn’t an 



comfortable in front of the camera, [and] Jared was an actor. They got 
an improv teacher to help us kind of work together so we were stuck in a 
theatre every day kind of working on improvisational games just to get 
to know one another, personalities; that was our work: our work was to 
rehearse and to do these improv classes. They got us a little rehearsal 
space, we actually recorded, and Marty did it; it was like a little four- 
track Tascam cassette recorder, like actual cassette. We actually 
recorded a song that ended up being [New Monkees album cut] “Corner 
of My Eye ” and the Badfinger song [“Day after Day”]... It was actually 
pretty good, and Marty’s got it somewhere, so we did that and we were 
waiting to film. 

Any highlights on this whole period that come to mind? 

Yes, and a lot, many, because we were thrown into things. So we were 
shooting every day, and then there were certain events - there was a 
television [event], I forgot what it was for, but I remember we met 
Jimmy Stewart, and I remember Marty and I were walking into the 
bathroom and we saw Jimmy Stewart in the bathroom, and Marty just 
got in this whole conversation in the bathroom. I’m just watching Marty 
digging Jimmy Stewart and so we come out and he goes, “You know 
who that was?” He was like a little kid, man, and I go, “Yeah I do.” And 
then Scott Baio was there, but it was funny because, I’ll never forget it, 
we were, at least I know I was looking at it from a fan’s eye. In other 
words I never expected treatment like this in my life. I just figured, 
‘Wow this is bizarre,’ so I’m sitting back and even though I’m a New 
Monkee, I didn’t really embrace it because I was kind of leery about the 
whole fame thing, and Marty - and I don’t mean this in a bad way - but 
I think Marty really liked it, and he had a little bit of it before with his 
band [The Wigs] because they did the music for a film called My 
Chauffeur , and Jared, he was an actor, so obviously an actor in Los 
Angeles getting on a television show, you’ve scored, and me, I didn’t 
really know what to expect; I don’t think Larry did either, so I kind of 
felt like we were more the newbies than Jared and Marty because they 
had more experience in the game of Los Angeles, so anyway I’m sitting 


there with Scott Baio. It was funny because he’s talking like cool to 
us... and all I’m thinking in my heads is, ‘It’s fucking Chachi!’ saying to 
me ‘Dude you’re funny,’ and I’m thinking, ‘Yeah, but you’re fucking 
ChachiV You know who else was there, Harvey Korman from the Carol 
Burnette Show, it was just bizarre dude, but through the whole process 
of filming, we had the same PR firm as the Rolling Stones, so me and 
my buddy Stiv, who I got a job on the New Monkees -- he was from 
Dearborn, MI too and we did the video show together [ Back Porch 
Video ] - he and I got to go to a Ronnie Wood art showing and we had a 
little playful run-in with Ron Wood that I’ll never forget either, so [New 
Monkees] was a great experience, regardless of what happened. 

So what happened at the Ron Wood art show? 

Well, we were looking [at the art ] and then Ronnie Wood actually came 
out and [Stiv] said, “I’m gonna go talk to him.” Nobody was talking to 
him, it’s like they were afraid to talk to him or they were being too cool 
not to talk to him, and we’re like, ‘Fuck you let’s go talk to him,’ so we 
walk up and my buddy lights a cigarette, he’s smoking, we’re standing 
right next to Ron Wood and [Stiv] goes, “My favorite Stones album is 
Tattoo You ,” and then Ronnie Wood goes, “Yeah? Well, mine is 
Beggar’s Banquet - HA HA HA!” and he like just busted out laughing, 
and we started laughing, and he looked at us and he goes, “Man I love 
this shit, I dig this shit man,” and we’re like, “Yeah, this is pretty cool,” 
and so it was weird because here we were just kind of fraternizing with 
Ron Wood and we’re a bunch of nobodies. All of a sudden my buddy 
Stiv goes, “That girl just gave me the nastiest look.” Now mind you, me 
and Stiv were the only people in there with leather jackets and jeans 
cause we didn’t know what to expect. When the PR person told us, it 
wasn’t like, ‘Yeah I got you tickets to this - dress nice,’ she just said “I 
got you tickets.” So we wore our jeans, biker jackets, and our Greek 
sailor hats, so we’re here we’re digging everything, and he goes “That 
girl just gave me the nastiest look.” I go “Who?” He goes, “Her,” and it 
was Justine Bateman, right? So I go “ ReallyT and he goes, “Yeah,” so 
me being the dumb ass twenty year old, uh, Leif Garrett was with her. 
That’s right, they were dating. 

Were they dating? Oh, I never made that connection, because there was 
Leif Garrett and she had a small little entourage, so I walk up to her and 
I kind of like, I don’t know why, it was like dumb ass twenty year old, I 
looked her up and down and I said, “Ehh, you’re alright,” and she didn’t 
say anything, and somebody in her entourage goes, “Pfft,” like basically, 
‘Who the fuck are you?’ and I just looked at him and I’m like, “What 
are you pffting at?” And then I walked away. So now meanwhile there’s 
hubbub going on like, ‘Those guys...’ so it was like high school, so then 
to me it was like poetic justice because there was a photographer there 
from like 16 or Bop or something like that, and he remembered me and 
he went, “Hey Dino, can I take a picture of you?” And I was like, 
“Huh?” That was the last thing I was expecting, so I go, “Yeah, hold 
on!” I go, “Hey Stiv!” I called Stiv over and this guy starts snapping 
pictures [of us]. Once he started snapping pictures, other photographers 
start snapping pictures, so now it became like, probably not as crazy as 
paparazzi nowadays, but people just started snapping pictures, and then 
one photographer goes, “Hey there’s a motorcycle outside - can we get 
you guys on the motorcycle?” We didn’t even know whose motorcycle 
it was. We were like, “Yeah OK,” so we got on the motorcycle and they 
were taking pictures. But it was funny because we were nobodies, and as 
soon as one person happened to say, “Hey can I take your picture? then 
it was like off to the races... it was one funny moment. 

Can you tell me about the day you heard the plug was pulled? 

It wasn’t like the plug was actually pulled. We were waiting to hear 
about the back nine [episodes], so I remember the last music video that 
we did that we knew in our hearts was going to be the last thing we were 
going to shoot, but it wasn’t like, ‘OK you guys are cancelled,’ it was 
like ‘Well you’re cancelled because we’re not picking up the back nine,’ 
and they never told you, like for some odd reason they never told 
Blauner, ‘We’re not going to pick up the back nine,’ either that or 
Blauner kept it from us. It was like us walking in to Blauner going, ‘Did 
they pick up the back nine?’ ‘Haven’t heard, haven’t heard.’ Columbia 
wouldn’t tell them and at that time also Columbia got sold to Sony; 


[original owner] Coke wasn’t involved anymore, everything was 
basically in a state of change so I don’t know if that had anything to do 
with it. The thing in this town, if you don’t hear back from them, that’s 
the no. If I audition for a part, they’re not going to call me and say, ‘You 
know what, Dino? You didn’t get it.’ They’re just not going to call me, 
and that’s how you know that you didn’t get it, that it’s not happening. 
And I remember asking Blauner, ‘Well, what the fuck?’ And I 
remember the day that had to have been the final day. [Original 
Monkees creator /film producer ] Bert Schneider was actually up there, 
yeah, that had to have been the final day, because Blauner was sad, and 
Bert looked at me and goes, “Why don’t you make a movie with the old 
man?” And I’m like, ‘C’mon, let’s go, let’s fucking go, let’s make a 
movie!’ And I don’t think he meant like a New Monkee movie; I just 
think, like, just do a project. 

Is that the first time you met Schneider? 

No, Schneider would come^up there. You know the thing is, Schneider, I 
don’t know if he meant to do this, but he seemed like he was always on 
the side of the Monkees, cause the Monkees were basically his, his and 
[Monkees co-creator Bob] Rafelson’s, and there’s a part of me 
sometimes looking at it now, it’s almost like, ‘Well were we there just to 
fan the flames of the fire, were we supposed to succeed or were we not?’ 
because some of the things they did were ludicrous in terms of some of 
our writers. The reason the fifteen minute episodic [portion of the 
program] sucked [was] because... we didn’t have union writers because 
Bert Schneider was fighting with the writer’s guild about something to 
do with Easy Rider, so we weren’t going to use union writers; at least 
that’s what was told. We, the actors, were the only union part of the 
New Monkees, any actor that came through was union, but everybody 
else was non-union, including writers, and I’ll be honest with you, man, 
some of the shit they came up with, I was like, ‘Are you serious, man?’ I 
just don’t think they knew where to go. They wanted to appease the 
young kids because that’s the market, but at the same time, the guys that 
did it - [Matt] Fassberg and [Victor] Fresco, the two younger 
producers- they really wanted to do something cool, so if you really 
break down the television series, you will find a lot of cool things about 
the New Monkees, and it really lies in kind of the short stuff of the New 
Monkees... The fifteen minute episodic was like, ‘Oh fuck,’ they didn’t 
know if they wanted Pee Wee’s Playhouse or something a little more 
palatable. 

Tell me about Schneider. You said you had a sense he was siding 
with the Monkees all the while. Is he sort of brooding around the 
soundstage, or what’s going on? 

He wasn’t brooding, but I always felt that we were Steve Blauner s kids. 
Steve Blauner took me in, Steve Blauner took in Larry, he cared for us, 
and Bert was a nice guy, he was always nice to me, but I had a sense 
that... I mean, even Rafleson came down, but they weren’t right there, 
they weren’t really guiding us the way they could have. But the biggest 
compliment was just being a Monkees fan, and knowing about Bob 
Rafelson and watching [the Monkees movie] Head and watching all of 
Bob Rafelson’s films, he’s like one my favorite directors, and he’s the 
one who basically chose me from the auditions, so I always think, 
‘Wow, fuck.’ And I remember one of our first meetings, he was like, 
“Larry, you got to do a little of this and this; Marty, you should do this; 
Jared, try this and try that; Dino, you just keep doing what you’re 
doing.” So I was like, ‘My hero! I’m making my favorite director 
happy.’ That was a cool moment as well, but I just felt that Schneider 
was there but he wasn’t there. It was Blauner’s thing and that’s why I 
think it really hit Blauner the hardest that it failed because I think, 
whether it was supposed to go or not, at the end, obviously he poured his 
soul into it, and he would have liked to see it go, and so he always 
blames himself for the fact that it didn’t go, whereas I’m like, I don’t 
know. We can go back to the name, but we can also go back and we 
could look at certain elements of the show... but who cares? I saw 
Schneider later, probably a couple years after the New Monkees [were] 
over, me and Blauner went up to his house. And I remember, we 
actually got really fucking high, and I sat there in a chair, and there’s 
Bert, and he actually proposed something to Blauner. He’s like, “Do you 


want a job?” And Blauner’s such a sweet man, he’s like, “What is it?” 
And he goes, “Do you want to do it, yes or no?” “I’m not going to say 
yes until you tell me what it is.” And he goes, and maybe it’s just the 
frame of mind I was in, but it took for ever for Schneider to break Steve 
down, and Steve goes, “OK, what is it?” And what it was was, one of 
Quincy Jones’ acts had used I think a Monkees’ song or had used 
something, and Bert wanted to go after Quincy Jones for this. It’s just 
the way he was. They used to call Bert a long time ago ‘Rulebook Bert’ 
because he’d find an angle and just ride it home. 

How did that feel for you as a longtime Monkees fans when the 
[original] Monkees came out publicly against the New Monkees? 

It hurt, a; and b, I don’t know if a lot of people know this, but Micky 
was in Detroit during the auto show [in January 1987], and my friend 
who is a DJ in Detroit was announcing him at the auto show, and I was 
like, ‘Mark dude, get me up front in the line.’ This was after we were 
chosen and there was press and all this, so I said, ‘I just wanna talk to 
Micky, man,’ so I went there, my hair’s down, I’m wearing like my 
Greek sailor hat, and I figured, ‘I look so not Dino from the New 
Monkees, no one’s gonna know anything,’ right? I waited in line, my 
friend got me a little further up to the head of the line, and I stood in 
front of Micky. I’m at the table, the table is on a stage, so my back is to 
the people who are waiting, and he goes, ‘Who should I make this out 
to?’ And I said, ‘Dino,’ and he looks up at me, and I swear to God, I 
remember this like it was yesterday, he looks at me and I go, ‘Yeah, I’m 
one of the new guys — hey, can we talk?’ And he goes, ‘Yeah why don’t 
you wait down here, my assistant will get a space and we’ll chat,’ and 
then one girl yells (in shrill voice), ‘It’s Dino!’ And then all of a sudden 
everyone’s like, ‘Oh my God, look: it’s Dino,’ and then I started 
freaking, like, ‘Oh fuck, my cover’s blown,’ cause that’s not at all what I 
wanted; I wanted to talk to him. And he and I, we walked down these 
big hallways and we went into a room and it was just me and Micky, 
and I was just making my case: ‘It’s like, look man, there’s no way we 
can replace you; you were my heroes, like you and Lou Costello. We 
wouldn’t do that,’ and he actually started going through the whole, ‘It’s 
like, you can’t have New Monkees,’ and this was his analogy: he said, 
‘It’s like taking pointy ears and putting them on somebody and having 
them be the new Dr Spock,’ and deep down I was gonna go, ‘It’s Mister 
Spock,’ but I bit my tongue and I didn’t say anything, and I said, ‘No, 
really, it kind of isn’t that way because I’m not being Micky, I can’t be 
Micky,’ and then he ripped into Blauner a little bit, who was a person 
that, I still talk to Steve; he’s like my father figure, he is regardless of 
what any Monkee may feel, he’s a really sweet man, and again, he said, 
‘Steve doesn’t know anything, he wasn’t around and blah blah blah,’ 
and I’m thinking, No hold on, Blauner is the guy who gave the green 
light to Rafelson and Schneider. They’re all tight friends, right? So now, 
it was Blauner that green lit it, it was Blauner that said ‘Yeah let’s go, 
let’s do it,’ so yeah, maybe he wasn’t there after it was gone, but you 
can hardly say he had nothing to do with it. Anyway that’s neither here 
nor there. I came out of that meeting kind of feeling like, OK, he doesn’t 
wanna hear anything about it, and now I didn’t know that there was 
legal battles over the name and they wanted to go out and tour and blah 
blah blah, and I didn’t see why it couldn’t be a familia, like something 
where it can grow like Star Trek , but I don’t know. 

You guys end up recording your debut at the same studio where the 
Monkees were recording their 1987 reunion album, Pool It! 

Who told you that? It is true. I remember I did something really, really 
stupid because I was just like jazzed, I was just hyper. We were told [the 
Monkees ] were next door and I remember walking out for some air, and 
Peter, I know Peter was there and I’m almost certain Davy was there, 
and as I’m walking out, I kind of looked down and I poked Peter in the 
tummy and I went, “Woo hoo hoo hoo,” like the Pillsbury Dough Boy, 
but it was all, I wasn’t trying to be like, I was being like affectionate and 
cute, I wasn’t doing it out of like, you know, ‘Hey old man,’ or ‘Gee 
you’re tubby,’ you know what I mean? I just remember that was the first 
thing that just came to my mind and I, you know... maybe I should have 
hugged him, I don’t know, and I remember him looking down at my 
finger and I felt like an asshole afterwards, but yes, it is true. 


And that was your sole interaction with them? 

That was it, I don’t know if the other guys had any other type of 
interaction, but that was my only interaction: I remember us walking out 
to go outside for air and they were there and someone should have said 
something, ice should have been broken, it was just stupid, we should 
have just, I don’t know, it’s almost like politics. When you look at some 
of these politicians, of course there’s gonna be politicians that have 
different views, but yet you still have to work with the guy across the 
aisle, and you have to be cordial and you have to talk and you have to 
hear them out, and so forth, but at that point, I think the Monkees just 
hated us and everybody knew it, and it just didn’t matter, we were either 
going to succeed or fail, and the Monkees weren’t going to help us at all. 
I mean I used to go out of my way to go talk to Monkee fan club 
presidents. The other thing was, back in the day when I was young, I 
joined a Monkee fan club, and I remember taking out the trash so I can 
get enough money, I sent my money, and I never got what I was 
supposed to get, and when I became a New Monkee, I met the person 
who had that club going, and he was like, “Well I’ll get it for you,’ and I 
still didn’t get it. 

You had your own New Monkees-mobile, was it a Buick LeSabre? 

No, it was silly, man. It was a Ford Mustang. I was happy at the time 
because I was from Dearborn and it’s Ford land, but they tried to make it 
look like the paint job was marble, and I didn’t think it worked. 

But there’s little model versions of it, aren’t there? These little 
model kits you can get... 

Yeah, there is. 

Is that the coolest New Monkees paraphernalia that was produced 
or is there anything else that you know of? 

Marty found a whole bunch of these seriously stupid toy tambourines 
where they just stuck our pictures on them. I was like, ‘Really?’ That’s 
why I’m saying I don’t think they really knew what they were going for. 
Were they going for older kids? I mean our best rating that we got was 
in Seattle at one in the morning, so it’s like, they didn’t know. So should 
we go towards the kids that are staying up at one in the morning and 
watching and doing little deeds and... 

Well four years later was the breakthrough of grunge, so you guys 
were probably a seminal influence upon Mudhoney and 
Soundgarden and stuff. 

Yeah, I highly doubt that. Although one of the biggest compliments I 
got, a friend of mine was working at a church, he’s editing for a church, 
and he told the drummer of this church that he knew me, I don’t know 
how it came up. And this is a guy that used to direct me and my buddy 
Stiv on Back Porch Video. When this drummer heard that he knew me, 
he’s like, ‘Ah man, next time he’s in town, can I have lunch with him?’ 
So I called him and I’m like, ‘Yeah.’ This is only a couple of years ago. 
Now this is a kid from the inner city of Detroit who watched the New 
Monkees and I went, I took my daughter and we had lunch with him and 
he goes, “No man, you don’t understand” - he’s a jazz drummer - 
“When I was a little kid, I was watching the New Monkees , I was 
watching you and that made me want to be a drummer.” I was like, 
“C’mon, man, you probably blow me away in drums.” But he goes, 
“That’s not the point. The point is I’m sitting there watching. You 
looked like you were having such a good time. That made me want to 
play drums. That’s when I started playing drums.” And I was like, 

‘ Fuuuck ,’ you know? That was heavy cause to me when he was telling 
me I’m going, ‘Dude, you’re a jazz drummer, man. I’m four on the floor 
drummer,’ but he put me in my place, he’s like, ‘That’s not what I’m 
talking about, I was watching you and you were the reason I wanted to 
play drums,” not because he thought I was a great drummer, but because 
I was having a good time, so to me, if I did that to one person, I scored, 
so no matter what anybody says, hearing him say that, it just validated 
everything. Because my kids go to this after school program and I take 
my drums there on Fridays and I* set them up and I don’t give like all out 
lessons, but I show them a simple beat and then I give every kid a 
chance to get behind the drums and I say, “Now hit ’em, hit ’em as hard 
as you want, you’re not gonna hurt ’em,’ and they look at me like, 
‘Really, Mr. Kovas?’ And they just go to town, dude. And to me, the 


parents are either gonna dig it or they’re gonna hate me because it’s like, 
‘You got my kid into drums, thank you,’ or ‘Dude, you just fucked me 
up. Now I gotta go buy some drums.’ So as long as I’m making some 
kind of difference that way, it’s all good. 

Now I do want to ask you about drums, because did you actually 
play any drums on the [New Monkees] studio record or not? 

Yes, but a lot of that was [producer] Dean Parks programming stuff. 
“Turn it Up” definitely, because “Turn it Up” we were recording when 
the Monkees were next door, and not only were the Monkees recording 
across the way, the drums that I was using for the recording of “Turn it 
Up” was the drums of the drummer for the Monkees when they go on 
tour! All I know is I showed up [to record] and there were drums there, 
and then they told me where they came from. They weren’t my drums. 
And Joe Chemay also plays bass on the record. He went out with 
Mike Nesmith on the Australian leg of the 1977 From a Radio 
Engine to the Photon Wing tour, so that was a Monkees connection 
too, there, on the record. Did you meet Joe? 

No I didn’t, because the truth is the record is mainly Larry and Marty. 
“Turn it Up,” it’s a fluke that I sang it because they gave it to Larry. We 
were still living in the apartment together Larry said, “I think maybe you 
ought to try singing this.” It was a fluke that 1 sang it. But the album was 
more Marty and Larry’s thing. We [Dino and Jared] were just guests. 
What was the duration of the New Monkees? 

Even though it was short-lived for us, it took about two years of our 
lives. It had to have [ended] around, I don’t remember exactly. I just 
remember people taking shit, like ‘I want that, I want that,’ and I didn t 
even know. I feel like I was the last person to know. The production 
took my fucking drums; I didn’t even get to keep my drums. Larry, 
Marty and Jared, they got to keep guitars. I didn’t keep anything. It was 
like a free-for-all, people were taking paintings and things off the set and 
I swear to you, I was probably playing, we had a New Monkees softball 
team, so I was probably playing softball when all that was going on. 

Is that it then for the dissolution of the New Monkees original run? 
Yeah. There was talk for awhile, those two young producers [Fassberg 
and Fresco] were thinking of doing a very low budget film of the New 
Monkees... When it finished, I kind of felt lost because I didn’t know 
what to do - I wasn’t an actor, it’s not like I had an agent, I didn’t have 
any of those things, I wasn’t a Los Angeles/Hollywood actor, so I kind 
of hung out with Stiv, we did our share of partying... We wrote a 
screenplay together, and I sort of tried my hand at acting. I was probably 
kind of bitter because there’s magazines and people telling me that I’m 
going to be huge, and I’m not saying that in the sense that I expected to 
be huge, but I didn’t expect to be dropped so quickly. It was just weird; 
it felt like as soon as it was cancelled, everybody just bailed, everybody 
was like, ‘Later.’ Steve Blauner said, “Hey you know Bert’s friends with 
Lome Michaels. Why don’t you cut something together?” But I only had 
New Monkees stuff so I tried to cut something together and sent Lome 
Michaels a tape but shit like that doesn’t really, you need to be in New 
York if you’re gonna be on Saturday Night Live , or I needed Bert 
Schneider to really make a phone call and say, ‘Look at this kid or 
something. It seemed like nobody wanted to stick their neck out after 
that. The only person who stuck their neck out for me when I was trying 
to act was a lady who produced In Living Color and a friend of mine 
knew her, we met, we hit if off, and I actually auditioned for In Living 
Color. It was really weird because I remember right before the show got 
canceled, there was some people on set [saying] ‘You know, you should 
get an agent,’ cause I didn’t have an agent or manager or anything like 
that. So the sad thing was, I had two meetings [scheduled], with CAA 
and there was another big agency called Triad which no longer exists, 
and as soon as they found out the show got canceled, they dropped the 
meeting, so it’s the ugly side of the business that just made me really 
bitter, and at that point I didn’t mind being a server cause I’d delivered 
pizzas so being a server was actually fun, but going out on auditions and 
doing that whole thing, and what actually happened was me and a few 
friends made this video called The Godmother , and I remember one day, 
and it was kind of like that epiphany a ha moment, and one day I had 
three auditions, and In between auditions I was going back to the house 


to edit The Godmother , and I was getting more satisfaction out of what 
we shot and when I was editing than going out and dog and ponying and 
trying to nail the audition. So I think that’s where I just felt that I had to 
leave [LA], and that’s when me and my wife packed up and went to 
Chicago and I went to film school. I basically followed what I wanted to 
do. It would have been nice if the New Monkees made it because I 
definitely would have been directing a lot, lot, lot sooner. So we packed 
up and spent seven years in Chicago and I went to film school and 
stuff... I started a television show very much like Back Porch Video at a 
cable station out of Evanston, which is right outside of Chicago, and I 
was going to film school and I was playing in a band and I was working 
at the Hard Rock Cafe, and at that point I just needed to pare down what 
I really wanted to do, so I had a falling out with the band I was playing 
with and then I realized I’m kind of getting too old for this, not for 
physically playing, but just, I’m not gonna make it in a band, it’s just not 
going to happen, and I stopped the video show, and I just kind of went 
full on with film. Once I graduated with that, the smartest thing to do 
was come back here, and that’s how I landed a job with Rhythm and 
Hues and I’ve been with them ever since. Been trying to get the money 
for this hot rod horror film... I had the money [committed from an 
investor] about two years ago before the whole economic meltdown and 
we were all scheduled to shoot, we were about a month and a half away 
and the guy pulled out, and it just killed me because we were going to 
shoot in Michigan and all my people were from Michigan, so they could 
have taken on other work... and yeah, it was heartbreaking... 

The New Monkees 2007 20th anniversary, how did that happen? 
There was a Yahoo fan group, at the time it was about a hundred people, 
and they brought it up, and then Marty at first kind of spearheaded it and 
tried to find a place, and then it was like, ‘OK we’re not going to play, 
but we’ll have dinner and bullshit, and tell stories and drink,’ and then it 
was like, ‘OK, well maybe we’ll play. We’re not going to play with a 
live drum kit.’ Marty’s like, I’ll get you some bongos.” I’m like, “Are 
you kidding me? You might as well get me a tambourine.” 

What are the other guys up to nowadays? 

Jared works in the film industry as a military consultant. He’ll go on to a 
picture that might have guns or military and he instructs, he’ll tell the 
director, ‘This is how, for example, we would hold a gun,’ or, ‘This is 
how we would run in formation.’ He’s made that his business. Larry 
runs a construction company in Ohio and I think he’s happy doing that. 
He produced a song for a country singer. I don’t think anything 
happened with it. Mary plays out; he was playing with a couple of 
bluesy, I actually shot some video of that one night... But what he does 
for money is he’ll write a song and get it into a film, like a director will 
[go], ‘I need a song; it has to sound like the Beach Boys sorta, but it 
can’t be the Beach Boys because we can’t afford that,’ and Marty will 
write a song and get it into a film that way. I’m kind of schlepping as an 
editor trying to hook up some money for this little hot rod horror film. 
Between the end of the New Monkees and the present, have you had 
any other interactions with the original Monkees? 

No, [but] the last time I was at In and Out [Burger] with my kids, I saw 
Micky and I wasn’t going to say anything; he was kind of walking and I 
was like, Ah no, just leave him alone. That was maybe two months ago, 
three months ago maybe. He was outside and like he got an important 
phone call and he started walking away really fast. I’ll tell you what, 
actually, [fellow New Monkee] Marty [Ross] talked to Peter Tork and to 
Michael Nesmith and they seemed, it just seemed like Micky and Davy 
wouldn’t even think of liking us, even as people. I think they think we 
did something awful so it is what it is. I’ll tell you, though, a lot of good 
people came out of the New Monkees, like [Twilight director] Catherine 
Hardwicke. She started in our art department. She directed a couple of 
our music videos at the time. And you know man that show was very 
low budget, we didn’t have the money that the Monkees had, because 
every day we would go in, we would shoot the episodic part, and the last 
part of the day, which could have been at like 6pm, we would go in and 
we had like a green screen backdrop, and we would do music videos, so 
it was tiring, man, wow, yeah. 

(Thanks to Keith Jennings for help setting up this interview) 
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ROCTOBER #39 (2004) Super-contributor Gentleman John launched his first regular 
feature in ’04, an obituary-O-rama that puts the Oscars® montage du mort to shame. 


Poly Styrene - ’’The Day The World Turned Indigo." In my last column, I 
mentioned that Poly Styrene had been diagnosed with breast cancer, and that, 
of course, we all wished her a speedy recovery. By the time that issue had 
gone to print, the only thing left to wish her was a sweet afterlife. I won't lie to 
you, I hardly consider myself to be as spiritually enlightened as Poly, but I 
was truly moved by how unafraid she was of what lay ahead, secure in the 
belief that one door would lead her into another, and, with it, something 
greater. Poly Styrene (nee Marianne Elliott-Said) formed X-Ray Spex after 
she saw the future of Rock ‘n” Roll, and it's name was The Sex Pistols. She 
had already released one Reggae single, but the writing was spraypainted on 
the wall. Mojo' s recent obit, written by Kris Needs, records her age as having 
been 19 in 1976, though previous reports put her at only 16 or 17, perhaps to 
make her seem more accomplished. She was, to be certain, UK Punk's most 
accomplished lyricist. On all levels, Poly marched to her own drummer, when 
countless other punks were following fashion like sheep. She wore clothes that 
reflected her mutual disdain and fascination with consumerism and the 
rampant influence of synthetics in clothing as well as in music. Not content to 
merely open a charge account with Malcolm Maclaren's SEX shop, Poly 
created her own, one of a kind outfits that mocked Pop Art, the Military, and, 
arguably even Punk itself. Her signature day-glo outfits would not be co-opted 
in the USA for almost ten years. But, John Lennon seemed to see her coming 
from nearly 10 years away in Beatles' song "Polythene Pam", which seems to 
foresee her dress, and even her name. Think about it. What also set her apart 
from her Punk peers was that, even in a youth culture that prided itself on a 
"Misfit” aesthetic, she was an expatriate from The Island of Misfit Toys. 
Styrene resembled Robin Tyner's cute, but, awkward, younger Sister, with 
naturally curly (not spiky, nor even dyed) hair, and rather large front teeth 
(with braces, yet). She also lacked the skeletal frame of a Gaye Advert, but, it 
wasn’t hard to see her as a beautiful swan. But, was Poly aiming for a more 
asexual self-image ? I don't think so, but hers seemed an entirely different 
brand of Feminism (if she even thought of it that way). The book The Boy 
Looked at Johnny (which, in itself, was pure satire), notes the absence of "A 
visible boyfriend” in Poly's life, though there's a genuinely sweet candid shot 
of Poly with Cheetah Chrome, who seems to be chatting with her, not chatting 
her up). Still, some boys made inappropriate advances. In the UK TV 
documentary, “Who is Poly Styrene?" a male fan runs up to Pol, demanding, 
"Come on, luv. Giz a kiss!,” landing a big, wet one on her, not pausing to ask 
what she thought of the whole idea. On the excellent "Live at The Hope and 
Anchor” 2 LP compilation, a guy can be heard saying, "I want some of 
THAT!” “Some of WHAT?,” she replies, stopping the heckler dead in his 
tracks. Young Poly wasn’t going to be restrained by negative attention. The 
documentary depicts her as someone who just wants to play her music and get 
on with it, without becoming the sacrificial lamb. She also seems like a 
reasonably scared young person, for whom success seems to be happening 
much too fast. "Oh, Bondage, Up Yours!,” X-Ray Spex' debut single, would 
become one of UK Punk's most popular anthems, and, perhaps, it's most 
misunderstood. Some people misconstrued it as an S & M epic, while others 
took it to mean just the opposite, a backlash against the UK Punk scene's 
flirtation with bondage. To be fair, actual practitioners were probably put off 
by the way Punk seemed to be co-opting their stuff. In reality the song "turns 
the middle at all forms of human bondage,” as noted in the liner notes to the 
fine Virgin Records 10”compilation, "Guillotine.” This song, like many in 
Poly's repertoire, points out that we are all in bondage, be it literally, or via 
consumerism, television, negative self-images, or just the inability to question 
what's being shoved down out throats at the moment. A powerful debut that 
holds up today. Though 1976 and 1977 are thought of as Punk's peak years, X- 
Ray Spex would not release their debut long player until 1978. They weren’t 


alone. Siouxsie and The Banshees (if you wanna call 'em punk) also released 
their first album in ‘78. Even the Sex Pistols barely got their only official LP 
released before 1978, and a tsunami of red tape kept them from embarking on 
an abortive tour of The U.S. until January of that year. The Clash didn’t even 
see their debut record released in the states until 1979, coinciding with their 
first US tour, and with a radically changed track listing. X-Ray Spex were 
invited to play a five-night stint at CBGB's in 78, supported by, among others, 
Robert Gordon and Link Wray. A bootleg recording from that engagement 
finds the band in top form. Unfortunately, these would be their only live 
shows in the U.S. The band returned to England, parting company in a flurry 
of Post Punk, Punk Reaction, and unceremoniously dismissed Class of 77 
survivor bands, all lining up for the next Great Signing Wars. Poly, 
undeterred, went on to record "Translucence," a significantly quieter, Jazz- 
oriented affair, bordering on New Age music. Even a remake of the X-Ray 
Spex B-Side, "Age" is almost unrecognizable. It’s now quite the collector's 
item, but a rapid turnaround that's bound to alienate fans of her earlier work. 
The record didn’t sell (Dallas D.J. and Author of the "Punk Diary” series, 
George Gimarc, once remarked, “after X-Ray Spex, Poly Styrene did a solo 
album. Big flop! Boy, what a turkey.”). Many people shared his views, though 
it must surely have some sort of cult following, today. Poly went into virtual 
seclusion after the album, and a single, "Talk in Toytown," failed to take off. 
She gave birth to a daughter, and, shortly thereafter, joined the Hare Krishnas, 
as did original X-Ray Spex Saxophonist, Lora Logic (who'd had a little more 
success with the reformed Red Krayola and her own group, Essential Logic). 
The Krishna sect that Poly belonged to, however, did not approve of her being 
a single mom, and tried to drag her into an arranged marriage. Poly dropped 
out of the sect, citing this incident, and sexist attitudes in general, but 
remained true to the Krishna faith, itself. Raising a daughter alone, a musical 
comeback seemed less and less of a priority. Eventually, though, in 1986, 
Styrene released a 12” EP, "Gods and Goddesses," certainly an improvement 
over her rather languid solo album. A more Hi-Tech sound and spiritual, 
though not overly religious, lyrics were the order for the day. Instead of 
screaming (in tune, of course), she coos like a pussycat much of the time. The 
anti-drug and alcohol song, "Trick of The Witch," is a standout track that 
should have been a single. It succeeds in not pontificating. The decidedly 
more spiritual "Paramatma” still has playful lyrics that are sweetly delivered. 
But, once more, it didn’t appear to do much to get Poly noticed, for better or 
worse. In or around 199 Poly decided to put X-Ray Spex back together, as 
many of her peer bands had returned to performing again. Knox, from The 
Vibrators, commented that she was in very good vocal form. A rough clip on 
YouTube backs up this claim. But, the band's comeback was short-lived. Even 
a CD of new material, under the X-Ray Spex name, 1995's "Conscious 
Consumer," featuring Lora Logic, original bassist Paul Dean and a member of 
the pre-fame Kula Shakur (Playing under a pseudonym) didn’t get them back 
to their rightful place, though the CD is quite enjoyable. Plans were in order to 
tour in support of the CD, but Poly was, unfortunately, hit by a fire engine. In 
1996, "The 20th Anniversary of Punk “(Actually, it was the 30th 
Anniversary), the original Sex Pistols announced that they were reforming, 
and a huge festival, “Holidays in The Sun," featuring most of the reformed, or 
still active, British Punk bands (but not The Pistols, themselves), and even a 
couple of American acts, was in the works. As it happens, X-Ray Spex were 
slated to headline one night of the three day affair (the Buzzcocks and the 
Damned did the honors on the other nights). Styrene had recovered from her 
injuries, but, somehow, the rest of the band had been persuaded to go on 
without her, as Poly refused to be bullied by an overzealous booking agent, 
into signing an exclusive management contract. The band carried on without 
her, as “ex-Ray Spex", and, as Jimmy Pursey, from Sham 69, noted, in a 
Guerilla-style documentary on said festival, "We're on the second stage, being 
paid 2000 Pounds, while "ex- Ray Spex” is playing the main stage, without 
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Pow Styrene 


Sal Mineo, a bit of a Rock n Roll Singer, himself, when he wasn’t making 
movies), recommended them to Golden Crest Records. The band and the song 
underwent a name change, with the song becoming "Tall Cool One", and a 
sizeable hit, the biggest in the label's history. The Wailers appeared on 
American Bandstand , ushering in another great era, The Great Northwest 
Rock Age. The band put together a review around themselves, incorporating 
Singers, Rockin’ Robin Robets and Gail Harris. Again, as great a singer as 
Morrill was, this formula served them well in places like The Spanish Castle 
(immortalized by The Kingsmen with "Haunted Castle " and, yes, by that guy 
who used to bring his guitar and super-boss Fender amp, hoping for the 
chance to sit in with The Wailers, one Jimi Hendrix, and "Spanish Castle 
Magic "). It was around that time, the Wailers and Rockin' Robin Roberts 
went into the studio to cut an obscure little ditty by local R n B star, Richard 
Berry. It was the shot heard 'round the world. "Louie, Louie.” Berry's original 
hadn’t done much action, even locally, but The Wailers discovered the faux 
Caribbean pattern (and patois) made it the perfect party song. The Wailers and 
Roberts didn’t strike gold with their version, but, it became the song most 
associated with The Northwest Rock n Roll scene, and, unofficially, the 
Washington state theme song. A new scene erupted in the early 60s, and only 
bands with rocks in their heads refused to acknowledge The Wailers as 
kingpins. Bands like The Kingsmen, Paul Revere and The Raiders, The 
Sonics, Mr. Lucky and The Gamblers, The Frantics, The Galaxies, The 
Viceroys, The Counts, The Bards, Paul Bearer and The Hearseman, George 
Washington and The Cherry Bombs, and many more, were following in The 
Wailers' lead, many of them adding "Louie, Louie” in their repertioire. Of 
course, The Kingsmen and Paul Revere and The Raiders recorded their own 
versions of "Louie, Louie” so close together, timewise, and in the same studio, 
it’s a wonder parts of one didn’t turn up on the other. The two versions fought 
for national supremacy in 1963, but, in the end, the Kingsmen won that round. 
However, their version was investigated by The FBI on charges of obscenity 
(At the height of The Cold War, they didn’t have better things to do). 
Reportedly, both versions dropped an "F-Bomb" but, deep in the mix, during 
the instrumental breaks. The FBI report turned up nothing. The Kingsmen 
would carve out a respectable career, scoring a few more hits, but, barely 
surviving the British onslaught, whereas The Raiders would go on to become 
one of the only American groups to stand tall during the first wave of the 
British Invasion, and prove to be a bonafide hitmaking machine, when the dust 
began to clear. The Wailers, seeing the writing on the wall, began to go after 
more local pursuits. They began their own label, Etiquette, on which they 
released records by other area bands, as well as their own. Their most 


Poly Styrene, the focal point of the group, and they're getting 5000 Pounds!” 

An admittedly sexy, though, not overly impressive, young singer in Hot Topic 
Punk gear was procured at the last minute. Obviously, she couldn’t sing 'em 

like Poly, but, who can? Somehow, they all survived. Poly still appeared at L , _ . _ u . „ , . . 

the festival, to introduce the Buzzcocks and explain to the audience what important s.gnmg proved to be the Sonics. Though virtually unknown beyond 


really happened. Looking like the royalty that she was, Poly told her fans 
"Some people have been acting like greedy monkeys! What you should do, 
next year, is buy a piece of land, and X-Ray Spex, The Buzzcocks and Sham 
69 will all play!” “You realize,” said Buzzcocks' guitarist Steve Diggle, “she's 
talking out of her arse.” Well, she was doing something right, as she seemed 
to become more beautiful with age (“She's not afraid, age, she's all the rage!"). 
Poly was featured in a UK Punk "Class Reunion” photo in 2007 in SPIN , 
looking “like a Goddamn Goddess !”(my words). In 2008, X-Ray Spex 
reformed, one last time. The buzz was felt around the world, except for my 
friend, Eric, who quipped, "If I want to hear a woman screaming at me, I'll just 
call my girlfriend!” I couldn’t tell you if any other original members were 
involved, but, the one clip I've seen sounded great (A DVD of the show was 
recently released, and reviewed in these pages). Poly was set to do a solo gig, 


the Pacific Northwest, the band the Wailers had taken under their wing would 
go on to eclipse them, locally, at least. In fact, by the mid-60s, the Wailers 
were intentionally recording songs that emulated the Sonics' attack, like the 
savage "Out Of Our Tree” and "Hang Up,” each one a confirmed fan favorite, 
but, the band was finding it more and more difficult to keep up with the times, 
where they once defined them. Their last single bore a sharp-edged guitar 
sound, and a two-part harmony vocal, sounding more like some of the Texas 
bands of the day than nearby San Francisco. Still, their bid for The 
Psychedelic Sweepstakes, "You Can't Fly" didn’t fly. Neither did the 
swansong LP, "Walk Through The People.” By the time The Wailers decided 
to call it quits, in 1969, Kent Morrill was the only remaining original member. 
The Wailers would perform sporadic reunion gigs, not reforming in earnest 
until the early 90s. Morrill found plenty of work, doing a Roy Orbison tribute 


only recently, for which, she told Mojo, she didn’t know whether or not she’d show. Morrill, easily possessed of three or four octaves was able to sing in 
do any X-Ray Spex songs or not, seemingly eager to put it all behind her, but keys only Orbison could have, and with a few theatrical touches, even looked 
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Indigo” (flirting with contemporary sounds, with real humor and class), has 
proven to be her swansong. Rest easy, go lightly, beautiful swan. 

Kent Morrill-As the Lead Singer and sole consistent member of Tacoma, 
Washington's The Wailers, Kent Morrill made Rock n Roll history in 1958, 
when he banged out the piano parts (on an ordinary piano) and wailed the 
lyrics to his original composition, "Dirty Robber" for the assembled Nightcaps 


personal endorsement from Barbara Orbison, Roy's widow. But, when time 
permitted, Kent found himself leading The Wailers, with his own unique vocal 
style-directly influenced by Little Richard, Ray Charles, Jerry Lee Lewis and, 
of course, the high part was pure Orbison, in a gutbucket Rock n Roll, R&B 
context. They headlined the first Las Vegas Grind, and played a concert 
honoring the 50th Anniversary of "Louie, Louie" joined by The Kingsmen, 




the same name). The whole group was floored. Morrill was told that he'd 
passed the audition. Despite his obvious prowess as a singer and frontman, he 
soon found that the band's instrumentals were the real crowd pleasers. The 
Golden Era of Rock Instrumentals was underway (the Ventures, also from 
Tacoma, were working the same club and ballroom circuit), and "Scotch on 
The Rocks,” a new band original, sounded like a hit.... but not to everybody. 
The Nightcaps tried to get Dolton Records, The Ventures' original label, to put 
it out as a single. They got turned down, but local Musician, Art Mineo (kin to 


one time I got to see the Fabulous Wailers (often their professional name, lest 
they be mistaken for this Jamaican outfit that probably never performed 
"Louie, Louie" though countrymen, Toots and The Maytals, did) was at The 
Ponderosa Stomp, when it was held at The Gibson Guitar Factory in 
Memphis. I walked into the ballroom, and the place was already alive with 
dancing and idiot grins that were impossible to erase from the revelers' faces. 
It was a PARTY ! THE WAILERS' HOUSE PARTY!! People who don't 
dance were dancing. People were dancing on the stage. It was like nothing had 






changed, after ‘63. Yet, it all seemed brand new. It was too much fun. You couldn’t stop 
dancing if you wanted to. They were tuned into something, something heavy. Something 
primal. A kind of magic. Honkin' Sax, slashing guitar, zombifying bass, pummeling, 
tribal tub-thumping, and, of course, Kent, with that voice, wreaking havoc on the 
keyboard, but in such a way only someone with a true appreciation for music could. 
Bassist Buck Ormsby once said that too many people didn’t know how approachable 
Morrill was. I couldn’t imagine him any other way. He was as nice as they come. They 
all were, they exuded cool, with a youthful demeanor that would never betray their ages. 
They seemed just as excited and happy as we were, that they did this, and they pulled it 
off. The irony is, the next night was the BIG night. All manner of legends were in that 
room, Steve Cropper, Hubert Sumlin, Scotty Moore, Kenny Lovelace (Jerry Lee Lewis' 
guitarist), and would you believe Jerry Lawler? Kent Morrill was right there with 'em, 
but keeping a lower profile than the rest. Bob Wooten and J.S. Holland, both veterans of 
Johnny Cash's band were doing a phenomenal tribute show, dedicated to their friend and 
former boss. Wooten began to undergo metamorphosis, sounding, and even looking, 
more and more like Johnny Cash as the set wore on. Kent walked over to me, and said, 
"Who is this guy ? Is he a Johnny Cash impersonator? He's really good.” I explained to 
Kent how close Wooten really was to Cash. "Wow,” he said, "he should really hire 
himself out as a Johnny Cash impersonator.” Flattery for imitation, by a seasoned 
impersonator, has GOT to be the highest form of flattery. The Wailers kept going until 
the only thing left to do was a benefit for Morrill, stricken with cancer, but, even toward 
the end, he still had his eyes on the prize: The next gig. Not content to limit themselves 
to live work, the Wailers kept releasing studio albums, “Cadillac To Mexico," "Rooster 
Rock," and a collaboration with the Ventures, "Two Car Garage.” Each one of them 
contains no-nonsense, back-to-basics Rock n Roll, no additives. Morrill's 1987 solo 
album, "Hard To Rock Alone" was also re-released. The Wailers' back catalogue is 
more readily available than it was 20 years ago, and it's still "Louie, Louie” time!!! 
Mickey Lee Lane-A year or two back, I tried to get some info on Mickey Lee Lane. I 
only really learned two significant things, at the time- that he was still living, and that he 
was Jewish. Now, to quote Fiddler on The Roof, "It may not mean a thing to you, but, 
then again, it might.” With his Irish-sounding (stage) name, and the blonde locks in the 
one photo I'd seen of him, it never occured to me that Lane might have been Jewish, 
even though his records, especially "The Zoo," sound like an EC Mad comic book come 
to life, and when The Ku Klux Klan called William Gaines and his staff "Jew 
Communists" the irony that our Intelligence Agencies had shut down the classic EC 


line, and much of Rock n’ Roll in the 50s and early 60s, by acting EXACTLY like The 
KGB, wasn’t lost on Gaines. Being a Jewish visionary was never an easy task. Ask 
Albert Einstein, Lenny Bruce, Phil Spector, Alan Freed, Jesus Christ or even Karl Marx, 
whose very followers would have thrown him in the Gulag for being Jewish and 
subversive, had he lived to see "The Splendor of Communism” in full bloom. But, 
Mickey Lee Lane was certainly a progenitor of what's been called The Radical Jewish 
Music Movement (e.g. Marc Bolan, The Fugs, Joey Ramone, The Dictators, and even 
Kasenetz/Katz-who wrote a song mocking Reagan almost 15 years before it was cool). 
Lane's motivations may have been neither religious nor political, but, he seems to be 
coming from the same angle as Mickey Katz and his Goyish counterpart, and ex- boss, 
Spike Jones, if in a wilder, more Rock n Roll-oriented context. Lane was already well on 
his way in the music business, before he struck out on his own. He had played 
keyboards on tour with Mr. "I Go Ape", himself, Neil Sedaka, and worked as a 
songwriter at The Brill Building and for Bill Haley and The Comets. He seemed to have 
a very good understanding of producing, as well as writing, Rock n Roll songs, but, 
surely found the refinements the medium was going through to be far too confining. As 
the REAL Classic Rock went into decline, Fabian sang the competent rocker, "I'm a 
Tiger" but Mickey Lee Lane WAS a tiger, and, when he broke out of his cage, he made 
it clear, he wasn’t taking any prisoners. He had one, unspoken creed, ROCK or RUN ! 
His recordings remain pretty difficult to come by. His entire back catalogue might be on 
MP3, now, but, I'm talking about something you can actually hold in your hand, be it on 
vinyl or CD (I later found out that there is at least one career-spanning retrospective CD, 
NOT manufactured in The U.S.A, of course). I only have three of his singles, perhaps 
his best known, "Shaggy Dog" surely his biggest seller (just because I'm not dating 
anyone, right now, doesn’t mean I have the time to check chart listings), "The Zoo" and 
his thoroughly whacked rendition of % "Tutti Frutti.” These sides, more often than not, 
bear a stompin', Proto-Punk beat, and SOME kind of stringed instrument (surely not a 
guitar, but, maybe a 12-string Electric oud or something) making with a quasi- 
Psychedelic racket. These are studio gems, if not miracles, for their day. Lane's vocal 
delivery never lacks in enthusiasm. If anything, it sounds DERANGED, but, in a fun- 
loving way. He sounds a bit like Gene Vincent, and a lot like NOBODY! A testament to 
his far-reaching appeal, beyond the limitations of culture and ensuing generations, 
"Shaggy Dog” was covered by both Mexico's Los Rockin' Devils (as "Perro Lanudo") 
and Bedrock, U.S.A's The Neanderthals (on my tip), and seems to be part inspiration for 
the Sir Douglas Quintet's monster cut, "She's Gotta Be Boss, Babe.” Several years ago, a 


one- shot band I fronted, The 13th Floor Elvis Impersonators, played "The Zoo” at 
Rockabilly Night in Chicago. We practiced for about 10 minutes, until we felt all right 
doing the number. Much funnier, still, I was deejaying a Rockabilly set, years later, 
when this guy came up and told me he liked what I was playing, but his no-tipping ass 
felt compelled to make with the order "Could you keep the Boppers, Strollers and Jivers 
closer together?” Whatever. It's all Rock n Roll. But, I asked him if there was anything 
in particular he'd like to HEAR ? He said, "Oh, yeah! Have you got "The Zoo” by 
Mickey Lee Lane? .” I didn’t. But, I swear I was looking right at the "Monster Hop” CD 
on Buffalo Bop that it appears on, and thought I had it with me when I left. It would 
have been a hoot to see the 'Billy chicks line dancing to THAT one ! 

Donna Reeves (aka Donna Rose) Donna Reeves was a dear, sweet, friend of mine. It's 
almost impossible to believe we never met when she and 1 lived in Dallas in The 80s. 
But, I believe that she and her widowed husband, Randy Reeves, were already friends of 
mine, long before we actually met. They've both said, more or less, the same thing. I 
knew who Randy was long ago, thru his involvement with Jack Starr and Ronnie 
Dawson, but I didn’t meet this cool couple and their beautiful daughter Annabela (their 
other beautiful daughter was yet to be bom) until years after I'd relocated to Chicago. 
The Reeves had been high school sweethearts, getting their feet wet in the Rock n ’Roll 
gene pool in, of all places, Waco, Texas. The Uncalled Four featured the Reeves and 
one Jeff Satan on Drums. While Randy and Donna would gradually drop out of music, 
moving to Dallas and later starting a family, Jeff Satan turned up in the underrated 
Garage/Psych/Biker Rock band, Satan's Sadists, whose ranks once included the lovely 
Candy Del Mar, later with The Cramps. They even recorded a single with "Vampira", 
Mali Nurma. I didn’t buy it at the time, because I thought the record was a high-concept 
prank. The Uncalled Four released a highly coveted proto-Blues Punk single, "Grind 
Her Up” b/w "Cotton Fields.” The innocent thing about it, Randy once told me, was that 
"Grind Her Up” was written as a tribute to Ed Gein, though not a lot of factual 
information was available about him at the time. Likewise, "Cotton Fields” was based 
on Alex Chilton's arrangement. They weren’t even aware that “(In Them Old) Cotton 
Fields Back Home” was a widely covered standard! The record went nowhere... except 
compilations such as “Killed By Death,” "Deep in The Throat of Texas, Death 
Dealers” (a collection of Punk and Country murder songs. It also featured "Gacy's 
Place” by Deerfield’s own Mentally 111, a favorite of Donna's. I was able to procure for 
Donna, a nurse in real life, a surgical mask worn by one of The Mentally 111 at their 
Chic-a-Go-Go appearance), and even a Satan's Sadists' retrospective CD (which 
includes "Grind Her Up", for historical purposes). The band also made some great 
videos for their songs, "Grind Her Up” bearing a creepy Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
vibe. Like their good friend and mine, T. Tex Edwards, serial killers would be a 
recurring theme. But, if anything, the Reeves had a lust for life. Getting their kicks in the 
simple things in life, going on road trips to see their favorite artists, everyone from Mary 
Weiss of The Shangri-La's and Little Richard to Ohio power poppers. Artful Dodger, 
and, briefly, Charlie Feathers. They'd travelled to Memphis, while The Cramps were 
recording "Songs The Lord Taught Us” with Alex Chilton, in hopes of tracking down 
both parties. Instead, they became fast friends with Tav Falco, and would later see 
Charlie Feathers (who signed a 78 for Donna) and Cordell Jackson make guest 
appearances at one of Falco's Panther Burns shows. They also attended the ultimate 
Biker Rock Festival, near Dallas, with Iron Butterfly, Steppenwolf, Grand Funk, Foghat 
and Black Oak Arkansas. They got to meet their hero, Jim Dandy, there, too. Randy 
informed me that, while on a promotional jaunt at Bucks Burnette's 8 Track Tape 
Museum in Dallas, Dandy/Mangrum joined the couple for a most enjoyable dinner. It 
would be the last outing Randy and Donna would partake in. Donna would frequently 
call me from road shows, and hold the phone up in the air, so I could hear it, too. I'm 
still waiting for her call from some great gig in Heaven. I wouldn’t be surprised if she 
pulled it off. Hitting the thrift stores, flea markets and used record stores, in hopes of 
finding buried treasure, was always a must for the affable couple, but, parenthood 
lowered their profile, though not their youthful embrace of all things Rock n Roll. 
Donna still found time to host the Rockabilly Revue on KNON Public Radio in Dallas, 
as well as performing as the Naughty Nurse with our friend. Rockabilly madman, Mack 
Stevens, backed by a band featuring our other great friend, Eddie Angel. Donna did this 
act at the first Viva Las Vegas Festival in ‘98. While they didn’t embrace all the 
trappings of the latterday Rockabilly scene, Donna and Randy amassed a knowledge of 
the genre comparable to that of Lux and Ivy. Though Randy would later profess to 
prefer Garage over Rockabilly, he was instrumental in jump-starting Ronnie Dawson's 
rockabilly comeback (of course, we was only locally known, the first time around). 
Randy conducted an informative interview with Ronnie for Next Big Thing magazine, 
back in the 80s. Barney Koumis, of No-Hit Records, in England, asked Randy if he 
thought Ronnie would be game for releasing his early 45s, and unreleased masters. 
Randy put the two parties in contact, and, the rest, as they say, is history. Randy also did 
some of the last recordings, even music videos, of Jack Starr (awaiting your viewing 
pleasure on YouTube, along with 8mm footage of a wild party at Chez Reeves, featuring 
Dawson, Starr, Rockabilly legend and former Five Americans guitarist Bobby Rambo, 
and Billy Miller and Linna, not to mention Mike Buck, former Ft. Worth Teen Scene 
drummer, now ace purvey of the Big Beat in Austin, plus [finally] Owner of Antones 
Records after putting in almost 30 years as Clerk and Manager). Friends in high places, 
and, now, a friend is on a higher plane. Miriam told me, "Donna is looking down on us 
from Heaven” and I replied, “and she’s saying, “I've got PLANS for this town!” 

Cynthia Myers-Intemationally known as "The Ultimate Playmate, Cynthia Myers is 
regarded today as one of the most beautiful women of the latter part of The 20th 
century. ..and that's saying nothing about THIS one. Myers first entered the collective 
consciousness, like the H-Bomb in the Christmas 1968 issue of Playboy. She quickly 
became a favorite among, you know, readers. The doe-eyed, almost impossibly 


voluptuous, stunning brunette quickly raised the bar as the embodiment of mens 
fantasies (standards of beauty have since plummeted). Many women were just as 
enthralled by the way she oozed glamour and sensuality, yet conveyed warmth, humor 
and even innocence at the same time. Small wonder she went on to the Top 10 All Time 
Favorite Playmate List (though, were it not for her good friend, Donna Michelle, she 
could BE the Top 10). Her layout and centerfold were famously smuggled by GIs en 
route to Vietnam. She'd later repay the compliment by visiting scores of V.A. Hospitals. 
Cynthia was soon a regular scenemaker on lifelong friend Hugh Hefner's, Playboy After 
Dark TV show. She turned in an uncredited appearance in They Shoot Horses , Don't 
They? (maybe Jane Fonda couldn’t handle people knowing who she was), but it was her 
discovery by Russ Meyer that further cemented her iconic status. Meyer's magnum opus 
for 20th Century Fox, Beyond The Valley of The Dolls , was critically panned, making 
"World's Worst Movies” lists, most notably, and inexplicably, the Medved Brothers' 
Golden Turkey Awards book. Everyone's talking about modem CGI excursions, devoid 
of coherent scripts, and, sometimes, even live actors, and how great it is to Ride The 
Movie.” This movie rides YOU, Jack, on a rollercoaster ride of Sex, Drugs, Violence, 
Betrayal, Greed, and Rock n” Roll, but also, somewhere in the mix. Love and Romance. 
Cynthia Myers (not related, by marriage or otherwise, to Russ Meyer, as it may have 
been suggested, from time to time - Meyer did marry Dolls co-star, Edy Williams) stars 
as Casey Anderson, bassist with the all female, racially mixed rock group The Kelly 
Affair (very possibly the inspiration for Josie and The Pussycats.. .Josie comics, already 
pushing the 10 year mark by the time they made the move to Saturday Morning TV, 
didn’t feature a Black character until Valerie, and the Pussycats, were introduced on 
Television). The Kelly Affair are quickly going nowhere, until they relocate to 
Hollywood, and are discovered by “Z-Man” Barzell, leading Rock trendsetter (one part 
Phil Spector, nine parts Kim Fowley, but, battin' for Brian Epstein's team). Z-Man (John 
LaZar) declares the unknown group his latest hitmakers, changing their name to The 
Carrie Nations. Myers actually turns in a sympathetic "Babe in the woods” kind of 
performance, quickly descending into the world of booze and pills. In one of the more 
powerful subplots (of which there are many), Casey experiments with lesbianism, and is 
later raped by her lead singer's dejected, drunk and on drugs boyfriend, who later has no 
memory of what he's done. Her lesbian lover (the also stunning brunette. Erica Gavin) 
implores her to have an abortion. Later, the two are threatened, along with several 
friends, by a maniacal Z-Man, with a sudden lust for blood, and an unbelievable secret. 

If you haven’t seen the movie. I've probably told you too much. ..except that this might 
help you keep score, better. Her movie and TV career went little further than this film, 
now recognized as being light years ahead of its time. But, at the age of 50, Cynthia re- 
emerged as every bit the love goddess she had been before, appearing at conventions 
like Glamourcon, and various movie memorabilia shows. A partnership with modem 
day glamour photographer, Siouxzan Perry, found the camera, and her fans, having a 
love affair all over again with a still drop-dead gorgeous Cynthia Myers. More recently, 
her classic image was used extensively in an ad campaign, for Schlitz, hyping the return 
to their late 60s formula. A reportedly shook-up Hugh Hefner announced the departure 
of his close friend, and the lady who epitomized the classic Playboy era, to a place 
Beyond The Valley of The Dolls. You could call it Heaven. If that’s where she is, a lot 
of people would. 

Honeyboy Edwards - You can say what you want. I say that, with the recent death of 
Dave "Honeyboy” Edwards, the Blues are now dead, as well. As a journeyman rural 
Bluesman, his travels brought him to Alan Lomax (the most important Folk and Blues 
documentarian, bar none), as well as Texas Blues legend, Lightnin Hopkins, and the 
man who defined Chicago Blues, Muddy Waters, before either one was well known. 
More importantly, it must be noted, that he was the last living artist, perhaps even the 
last living person, with a direct link to the enigmatic Robert Johnson. Edwards learned 
from the best, while becoming one of them. The first time I saw Edwards perform, he 
gave a lunchtime concert at the Evanston War Memorial. This rare electric performance 
quickly made me realize, ALL the great Bluesmen were not dead. It only seemed that 
way. “This is The Blues", he told a seemingly indifferent audience. "You got Muddy 
Waters Blues, You Got Howlin' Wolf Blues, and you got Robert Johnson Blues...” 
While not as well known as the others, Edwards was, most assuredly, in their league, 
and had the advantage of still being alive to play his great songs, and preserve The Delta 
Blues as a living, breathing, entity, not as some museum piece. Well into his 90s, 
Honeyboy never showed signs of wear, loss of memory, or inability to keep up with the 
occasional backing musicians, much less lose track when he was on his own. He was 
remarkably clear, most all of the time. His performances took on an invigorating, 
spiritually uplifting quality. He lived this music, and it lived through him. I made it a 
point to see him as often as I could. He released the aptly titled autobiography, "The 
World Don't Owe Me Nothin'.” I told you, previously, about what would be the very last 
time I'd ever see him play. It was at last year's Ponderosa Stomp in New Orleans. I wish 
to God I'd told the Yuppie majority present that THE LAST REAL BLUES GOD IS 
TRYING TO BE HEARD, HE'S NOT GOING TO DO JIMI HENDRIX RETREADS, 
LIKE YOU'LL HEAR WHEN YOU GO TO THE "BLUES CLUBS” IN CHICAGO, 
SO, WILL YOU SHUT THE FUCK UP, OR LEAVE?! But, I'm not the Fonz. Just 
some relatively meek music fan.’ What I could hear, sounded like business as 
usual .You'll pardon my cynicism, but part of me feels we didn’t deserve to have a true 
Bluesman like Edwards in Chicago as well as we did. There will never be another like 
him, as blander-by-the minute local Blues acts, black and white, have proven. 

Jerry Haynes-For years, Jerry Haynes was known on television as the singing, banjo- 
playing weekday morning kiddie show host "Mr. Peppermint" in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area. To Gibby Haynes of The Butthole Surfers, he was known as "Dad.” Yes. During 
the Butthole Surfers' ascendancy in Texas, then, the US and Europe, it was never a 
secret that Jerry and Gibby Haynes were father and son. In fact, Jerry began turning up 


at Surfers' gigs, sometimes with the whole family in tow. He'd be treated like a 
celebrity by people who'd stopped watching his program years earlier, and 
others who admitted that they still did watch! He was noticeably proud of his 
son's achievements. The band was quickly outgrowing the halls with 
capacities of 300-500 they'd become used to (the time they played Club 
Dreamerz in Chicago, in 1988, was a bit of a nightmare. The venue would 
have been suitable about four years earlier). Meanwhile, Jerry Haynes was still 
sporting his trademark pink and white striped jacket and strawboater, singing 
for the kiddies, before gradually going into retirement. An LP reissue was 
released of an actual Mr. Peppermint record, released in The 60s. Ted "Lurch” 
Cassidy guested on the album, which was pressed, I believe, on pink wax. No, 
my dumb ass didn’t buy it. I remember Dan Clowes, who knows kiddie 
records like James Bond knows fine women, giving it a thumbs up. Later, 
longtime family friend, Mark Ridlen (Lithium Xmas, Quad Pi, Ron Howard's 
Cotton Candy), persuaded Haynes to go back into the studio to record the 
standard "Yellow Bird” for Ridlen's excellent "Texotica.” At the release party, 
Jerry even performed his son's only hit, “Pepper," in his own style, thoroughly 
unaware that there was a beautiful Asian stripper dancing right behind him ! 
Dallas/Ft. Worth children's television was pitiful compared to Chicago (Their 
Bozo was beyond sad), but the breakfast set of days gone by still raves about 
the prank-happy, Proto-Punk Three Stooges host, Icky Twerp, and, of course, 
perhaps his polar opposite, Mr. Peppermint. Jerry Haynes, DFW TV pioneer. 
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Charles Napier-Ruggedly handsome, perfectly square-jawed, he was the 
quintessential leading man/outstanding support player, in Russ Meyer's stable 
of sexually charged guys and gals. He made his name playing hardass roles, 
when, in reality, he was an Artist, Painter, Writer and even an Art Teacher. 
Acting was merely an afterthought, until he took on the role of Iago in Othello 
(another hardass, Jerry Lee Lewis, played the same role in Catch My Soul , the 
Rock adaptation). He received good reviews for his theatrical roles, and went 
straight to television. He appeared on Mission:Impossible and in the popular 
Star Trek episode, “Way To Eden” (as "Adam”). In 1970, he appeared in Russ 
Meyer's first (And only) attempt to break the mainstream market. Beyond The 
Valley of The Dolls. Panned in it's time, denied an official video release for 
decades by 20th Century Fox, the film, today, is recognized as the artistic 
achievement it really is. Napier comes on as genuinely likeable in a subplot 
involving reunited ex-fiancees, which offsets the camp craziness that runs 
rampant through the film. The same year, Napier starred in Meyer's "Cherry, 
Harry and Raquel," also a non-starter at the Box office (though Meyer later 
stated that none of his movies lost money). From there, he worked as a writer 
and photographer for the trucker magazine, Overdrive. He held the positions 
for two years, until a major truck strike in 1973 forced the magazine to close 
down it's operations. Charles found himself, literally, living in his car. One 
day, fate intervened, like something right out of a movie. A limousine pulled 
up to his car, and a voice informed him that Alfred Hitchcock would like to 
have an audience with him. He was signed to Universal, and his TV career 
resumed. Russ Meyer still convinced him to do another film, the 1975 


magnum opus, Supervixens , in which Napier turned in possibly his finest 
performance, one part comedy, two parts truly menacing, horribly violent, 
macho, macho man. The depictions of violence against women, at the hands of 
his character, are NOT for the faint of heart. On the other hand, his portrayal 
of the self-absorbed, corrupt cop, is frequently hilarious, like refusing a 
blowjob from a Russ Meyer goddess - "I don't cotton to that. ...We're gonna do 
it MY way, or not at all. None of that QUEER shit!” Or going postal with 
guns, grenades and other explosives: "WHADDYA WANNA BE WITH 
THAT ASSHOLE FOR, ANYWAY! I'M BUILT LIKE A BRICK 
SHITHOUSE!! TRICEPS, DELTOIDS, PECTORALS...” He left Russ 
Meyer's employ, once again, but not without Meyer predicting that he would 
become the next big mainstream action star, in the Eastwood/Bronson mold. 
Only one problem... Charles Napier was fucking hilarious!!! But, Hollywood 
still found work for the square-jawed studmuffin. He was outstanding in a 
supporting role in The Blues Brothers , as Tucker McElroy, the badass 
bandleader of “The Good Ole Boys," who has a score to settle, redneckin' out, 
big time, in hot pursuit of Jake, Elwood and the rest of the boys "who sure 
drank a LOT of beer!” He Went on to do a number of cartoon voice-overs, and 
even the grunts for The Incredible Hulk live action show (Lou Ferrigno was 
virtually mute at the time, still learning how to speak), a task he shared with 
Ted "Lurch” Cassidy. He went on to perform the same task in the Return oj 
The Incredible Hulk TV movie, and later turned up in Rambo First Blood Part 
II and Silence of The Lambs. He also returned to Star Trek , albeit the latterday 
Deep Space Nine , in an episode called "Little Green Men.” A genius bit of 
casting found him playing alongside Michael York, also off the scene for too 
long, it seemed, in the Austin Powers series. Despite the major mainstream 
exposure, Napier never really became a household name, except to people 
who understood, when a hardass redneck with a rebellious streak as long as 
the Gobi Desert was needed, he was the man. He could be intimidating, he 
could be violent, but at the end of the day, he made us laugh. Maybe a new 
career has begun, working with Russ Meyer again, embroiled in ultra-violence 
with Tura Satana, and, sadly, as of this writing, Cynthia Myers, laughing it off 
during breaks, then.... well, you GOTTA have the love scenes, right ? 
Retraction: In my Beefheart obituary last time, I mentioned that Abba Zabba, the 
namesake for one of The Captain's most popular songs, is a banana-flavored candy 
(spelled "Abba Zaba"). I just tried one, and the surrounding layer of taffy (with a peanut 
butter center. Sounds awful, but tastes pretty good), doesn’t appear to be any particular 
flavor. Sorry for any inconvenience. 

Friends on The Mend (And How): Rod Prince, of The Bubble Pupple and 
The Bad Seeds severely injured his hand and it was believed he would never 
be able to play guitar again (see my Zakary Thaks article, several issues back). 
Well, he’s back, playing with a reformed Bubble Puppy, which features three 
of the four original members. Recent live footage can be viewed on YouTube 
at amybubblepuppy , or just scroll the band's name. They kill. Exene 
Cervenka, after a recent MS-related scare, is back on the road with the original 
X lineup. Danny Amis, aka Daddy-0 Grande, of Los Straitjackets, Raybeats, 
and Mexican Wrestling and Rock n” Roll afficianado, bar none, has stated that 
he still has a rough, rocky, road ahead of him, but that the cancer in now in 
remission It's gone back to Hell, where it belongs. Let Danny begin the 
difficult, but, ultimately victorious, recovery process. Scott "Rock Action” 
Asheton, original and latter day Stooges drummer, had a major health scare, 
recently, the details of which remain undisclosed. When I saw him, briefly, 
after The Stooges' triumphant return to Chicago last year, and he looked like a 
fuckin' buckin' BRONC ! We know he'll be back, kickin' as hard as ever. Iggy 
Pop sustained a broken foot from a stage injury, recently, too, and, though the 
setback has to be frustrating to a workaholic and asskickaholic such as he, this, 
too, shall pass, possibly by the time you read this. Leslie West, Lead Guitarist 
for Mountain, The Vagrants, West, Bruce and Laing, among others, recently 
announced that, due to complications related to Diabetes, he had to have 
almost an entire leg removed. He followed that announcement with plans to 
commence touring. How bad a motherfucker is he? John Felice, another 
BMF, from The Real Kids, Taxi Boys, and, nearly, the original Heartbreakers, 
was diagnosed, reportedly, with Corporal Tunnel Syndrome, and had to cancel 
a high profile gig with the reformed Real Kids at Norton Records' 25th 
Anniversary Festival, which. I'm sorely missing, as I write this. 

On the good news front: Congratulations to newlyweds Rebecca Crawford (Put-a- 
Pons) and Eric Colin Reidelberger (Civilized Age, Sindells, Fancy Trolls, Beltbucket 
Misteletoe [Fuzztones offshoot], Mystery Girls). Also, congrats to our mutual friends, 
Angeline King (Deccas, The Bang. Her dad was in a great Chicago 60s Punk band, The 
Id) and Derek See Cullimore (Careless Hearts, The Bang, currently tours with The 
Stooges as James Williamson's guitar tech. His stepdad was Iggy's drummer in '83, but, 
that's purely coincidental). May both couples flourish and prosper, and seriously 
consider doing a sitcom together. 



ROCTOBER #40 (2005) Our 360 Degree 
Black Experience in Sound Issue covered soul, 
jazz, all-girl big band music, punk, funk, hip 
hop, rock, black minstrel shows, ska, Brazilian 
music & more. Including... 



SWEETBACK OCCUPIES 


WALL STREET! 

By Russ Forster 

Unbeknownst to me and probably to many 
other fans of Melvin Van Peebles’ films and 
music, he spent the preponderance of the 
1980s as a licensed options broker, becoming 
the first African American floor trader at the 
American Stock Exchange. He was 
remarkably successful during these years, 
becoming a regular commentator on financial 
and other matters for Metromedia TV News in 
New York City, and authoring a primer for the 
small investor interested in breaking into the 
options market called Bold Money in 1986. 
When I was researching the article I wrote on 
Van Peeblesrecording output for Roctober 
issue #40, I came across this curious book on 
eBay, and bid on it just out of curiosity. When 
it finally arrived I couldn’t figure out a way to 
fit it into the article I was writing, so it sat on 
my shelf as a bizarre curio item for several 
years. 

But recently I found myself in a position that 
lent itself to jumping into the small-time 
speculative market, and Bold Money 
practically leapt off the shelf into my hands. 
Somehow Melvin Van Peebles seemed like a 
fitting guide for my own tentative first steps 
into the unfamiliar and scary world of 
legitimized gambling. I suspected that Van 
Peebles’ outsider stance in the world of high 
finance would speak well to me and provide a 
valuable perspective that textbooks and rah-rah 
pro-capitalist volumes wouldn’t come close to. 
And thankfully my suspicion was correct. The 
book is written in simple, easy-to-understand 
language, and effectively explains and 
debunks a lot of the mysticism and mythology 
that has grown around the beast known as 
Wall Street. Van Peebles calls this mystique 


the “Mists Of Moolah” with the typical 
iconoclastic attitude he displays throughout his 
film and music work. 

“All Moolahnites believe to varying degrees 
that theirs is a sacred calling, that they perform 
a public service. They are afflicted with a great 
need to feel that they are doing the ‘important’ 
or ‘right’ thing, preferably both,” he writes. 
With two sentences he managed to deflate the 
puffery and rationalizations that clouded most 
analyses of the goings on of our most sacred 
financial institutions at a time between the 
Great Depression and the Great Recession 
when small investors were generally naive 
about the true motivations driving the 
economy. 

Van Peebles explains the jargon of Wall Street 
so that the reader won’t get intimidated by the 
arcane terms that fuel the “Moolahnites.” “I’ve 
kept a certain perspective so that I’m still able 
to converse with the layman,” he opined in a 
1986 interview. “Half of my buddies on the 
exchange are into the kind of jabber that the 
guy sitting next to you can’t understand. They 
know the jargon so well that they don’t even 
need to translate it anymore.” 

Needless to say, I raced through the book with 
quite a bit of enthusiasm. The best parts are the 
simplified (but far from inane) explanations 
and anecdotal tales Van Peebles uses to spice 
up the early pages of the book, and even 
though he loses steam when he eventually 
throws in the Business School 101 stuff, he 
does a good job of separating the useful 
concepts from the ones that are used to 
obfuscate and confuse. 

Despite the fact that this tome is 25 years old 
and counting, there is much valuable basic 
information here that is as true about today’s 
market as it was about the ‘80s. 

The common sense principles on which VAN 
PEEBLES bases his text will never go out of 
style among those who truly understand that 
“speculation” is really just a fancy word for 
legalized “gambling.” With his sage words in 
mind, I feel ready to jump into the high tech 
world of the 21st Century Internet options 
trader. Only time will tell if I can pull it off 
with the skill and aplomb of the man who once 
named an album What The @$#* You Mean I 
Can't Sing ?! 

(RUSS FORSTER has run a punk record label 
( punkdatabase .com/wiki/Underdog_Records), made 
various films ( www.youtube.com/user/roseomarl ), 
became the self-proclaimed " Guru Of 8-Track " 
(www.8trackheaven.com), and now is a radio dee jay 
known as the Rock TV 'Roll Nurse 


(www. fccfreeradio . com/? page _id= 1787). He hasn't 
yet worn as many different hats as MELVIN VAN 
PEEBLES, but he's working on it...) 



ROCTOBER #41 (2005) featured one of the 
strongest articles we've published. Jonathan 
Poletti's tireless research on Zory Zenith of Zolar 
X dug deeper and made uglier conclusions than 
writer or subject had prepared for. Here's an 
update from our Flying Saucers Rock n Roll book, 
which has even been updated from that.: 

Upon receiving this article in prison Zory was 
pleased to be flourishing in the "underground 
press." The author and subject discussed 
whether or not the handicaps of his daughter 
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could have been caused by prenatal injury. 
Zory insisted they could not have been, 
Poletti sent him information to the contrary, 
and Zenith cut off correspondence. That 
particular speculation, and the alleged forced 
miscarriage stated as fact by Poletti, were the 
most troubling aspects of this article to Zolar 
X’s historian/liner note author/documentarian 
Chuck Nolan. Nolan was nonetheless 
impressed by the scope of the article, despite 
historically being skeptical and critical of 
Poletti. Nolan’s long in the works Zolar X 
film hit a few meteors when he had a falling 
out with the woman who came aboard as 
producer (and subsequently began dressing 
like an alien, married Ygarr, and joined the 
band under the name Raidia Visual X). 
Everything has since been worked out, and 
post-production is held up until post-prison 
footage of Zory can be shot. Both Zory and 
the other members of Zolar X apparently felt 
this article hindered Zenith’s early parole 
chances, but our Poletti says early parole was 
not an option. The Zenith-free Zolar X re- 
formed, toured and recorded, releasing two 
albums of new material that made limited 
impact. Their big break fizzled when a much- 
touted appearance on The Next Great 
American Band , a rock band competition 
reality show from the producers of American 
Idol , was less than stellar. Though Zolar X 
appeared in all promotional material for the 
show, they were used as a punchline in the 
premiere episode, playing less than a minute 
before Simon Cowell-wannabe judges began 
insulting them. Undeterred, Ygarr is looking 
towards the future. On the band's My Space 
page, he has a note reading, "Upon his release 
from the Capian Zell (prison) in 2012, the 
Mechanical Mediator Model 12000 will take 
center stage." 





ROCTOBER #42 (2006) 

featured lots of creatures, 
cartoons and weird music 
and there’s no better 
recurring feature in 

Roctober that brings those 
together than our 

comprehensive coverage of 
the Chipmunks career and 
their squeaky sound 
manipulation recordings 
and the many ripoffs of 
such... 

ALVIN & THE CHIPMUNKS: THE SQUEAKQUEL (2009) 

THE SQUEAKQUEL OST (Rhino, 2009) 

ALVIN & THE CHIPMUNKS “Undeniable” (Razor & Tie 2008) 

ALVIN & THE CHIPMUNKS: CHIPWRECKED (2011) 

CHIPWRECKED OST (Atlantic, 2011) I may be branded a heretic for saying 
this, but I genuinely think the current Chipmunk films/recordings are far more 
interesting than the 1980s TV cartoon revival, though they are not 100th as good 
as Ross Bagdasarian’s original hilarious Chipmunk recordings and cartoons. The 
2007 movie (previously reviewed) was watchable (thanks to David Cross’ very 
funny performance), and the music was kind of funny, as they actually had 
Chipmunks use Autotune, which is a good joke. The Squeakquel film was more 
challenging to watch, because even though skater/Scientologist Jason lee had a 
hard time acting convincingly frustrated in the first flick (and was bad at CGI 
interaction), some scheduling snafu required him to injure himself in the first 
scene of the s(qu)e(ak)quel, and be replaced by a charmless cousin. The 
reintroduction of the 80s characters the Chippettes as rivals/love interests is OK, 
and most watchable here is the high school setting, with the Chipmunks having to 
find their cliques and deal with bullies (spoiler joke: look for Wendy Mallick as 
the principal who was secretly a Chipmunks wannabe groupie, hiding her Chips 
tats from the students). Cross’ Ian is less convincingly menacing this time, but 
has some great sequences of evil with the girls, and has a really funny final cross- 
dressing puppeteering scene. The soundtrack continued C-level Miami-style 
dance music/pseudo-hip hop with screechy cover versions of Katy Perry, Black 
Eyed Peas, and one Kinks song. The novelty of the Chippettes (especially their 
version of Beyonce’s “Single Ladies”) makes it easy to forget that unlike the 
previous soundtrack this one is all covers, ignoring any nods to Chipmunk 
historical recordings. Not so with “Undeniable,” an album released between the 
first two films, which features mostly covers (including the Chips first Zep song) 
but also new versions (and old recordings) of 80s Chipmunks material. The third 
film has a less interesting narrative, and David Cross seems pretty disinterested 
(if he wasn’t wearing an animal suit most of the film he’d be virtually yuk-free). 
He reportedly was delighted to finish out his 3-picture contract and referenced 
two folks who made his life hell on these shoots, and while some joke it was two 
of the rodents, and others figured it was directors or actors, I wonder if Ross Jr. 
and his partner Janice Karman were the culprits. If their egos got bloated, they 
earned it... these films are huge! At one point the Squeakquel was in the top 100 
all-time global box office leaders! Thus, the free market suggests IT’S ONE OF 
THE BEST 100 MOVIES EVER!!! Anyhow, what is interesting about 
Chipwrecked is that Lee is better at interacting with computer creatures and 
seems more engaged, and that by becoming island castaways the six Chips spend 
a lot of the movie human-free, so everything scales down to their level, so this is 
a film where you get to see them in closeup, and interacting with each other more 
intimately (because they are actual chipmunk size rather than child size as they 
were in the 60s and 80s, they are kind of small and disconnected by scale in most 
scenes in the first two flicks). Also weird and kind of cool is that the movie is 
oddly committed to diagetic sound, meaning that there is virtually no un-sourced 
background music. The boys and girls usually sing a capella when they aren’t on 
stage, which is still pretty full because the harmonics of six computer perfected 
shrill voices is... harmonic. This works best on their Gaga cover. The soundtrack 
has LMFAO and Go-Gos covers, and also a Glee- style mashup, but the complete 
disconnect from classic Chipmunks music feels very evident. Notable: Christina 
Applegate, Amy Poehler, and Anna Faris are funny ladies, but I can’t recognize 
their voices or humorous inflections in Chippette mode. 

CHIPMUNKS RIPOFFS BY ROBERT DAYTON 

The Peter Pan Orchestra & Pixies Pee Wee, Pokey and Poo- Pepino, The 
Italian Mouse and Other Children's favourites (Peter Pan records with 
the descriptive phrase "Hi Fi For Small Fry, date unknown) With this full 
length musical concept album, Seville surrogate Peter tries to escape from 
the three little pixies with their sped up pixie voices who mistakenly believe 
that he has a TV show and they torment him to try to get on the air. Peter 
and his gal Virginia run off to the circus ("The Circus"), to the sea ("Sailing"), 



to the country ("Home On the range"), to his dreams and to outer space: all 
to no avail, he can't shake the pixies. He eventually decides to get a TV show 
for them to appear on to advertise his travel agency and all ends well. 


Ricky The Cricket Bible Songs (WORD 737, 1976) 

Granny Sings Songs For Boys and Girls (The Kings' Hi-Way) 

Floyd Robinson Presents Christmas Time with Floyd Robinson and 
Andy, Huey the Hamster, and lil' Ole Granny 

Charlie The Hamster Plays Christmas Songs with Floyd Robinson, 
Stanley, and Huey (1976, Singcord) 

Presenting Huey the Hamster (King's Hiway, 1976) 

Floyd Robinson and Charlie The Hamster- Charlie and Me The Swiss 
Yodeler (Charlie Records/New Light) Since Mondo Chipmunk-0, there 
was a short-lived tribute website to Floyd Robinson's animal related 
children's albums where my jottings were quoted. It was this website that 
also made mention of a lawsuit from Bagdasarian himself over Charlie the 
Hamster. Was it just Charlie or were the further proxies that Floyd 
developed over countless albums for a variety of Christian albums also 
involved? Basically all of these animals do the same thing: praise Jesus. I now 
have more of these albums in my collection. There appears to be no end to 
the amount of albums that Floyd Robinson recorded in a short period of 
time. In the late 50s Floyd had a popular rock n roll single called "Makin' 
Love" which was a different kind of love that Charlie and pals sing about. 
Ricky the Cricket is the shoddiest of the lot that I have found. ..so far, he sings 
in a non-sped up voice ending each lyric with a "K-k-k-k-k" sound. His 
"Stairway To Heaven" is not the Led Zeppelin song. 

My copy of "Granny Sings Songs For Boys and Girls arrived sealed and 
warped: was it meant to be? I couldn't even order a Lil Ole Granny iron-on 
transfer (offer long expired). However I was able to get my hands on "Floyd 
Robinson Presents Christmas Time with Floyd Robinson and Andy, Huey the 
Hamster, and lil' Ole Granny." Granny is just Floyd talking in an old lady 
voice. Huey The Hamster is related to Charlie somehow, basically the same 
thing, same sped-up voice. Andy is a ventriloquist dummy. Hearing all of 
their voices blend together on the final number is awe inspiring. One the 
back cover it says "Look for the whole gang by way of television and radio..." 
Wait-a-sec, television? I like to watch! On the front sleeve a cartoon Granny 
and Huey are watching an actual photographic image of Floyd and Andy on 
TV. Was Andy a way for Floyd to do TV on a budget? Six of these songs (filled 
out with synths) are found on one of the at least two Charlie The Hamster 
Christmas albums that exist, though it's hard to tell what's what, all of these 
songs start to blur. The Charlie album does have a "Christmas Eeff' and a 
"Happy Birthday" to Jesus. 

Just because Huey isn't Charlie, isn't fooling anyone, the only song Charlie 
couldn’t have sung on Huey's album is the lead off track "Huey." Though, 
with his pear shaped body, he does look radically different on the sleeve. He 
mostly sings about being a hamster and how much he loves Jesus. "Riding On 
the Hump Of A Camel" opens with a gong, Floyd repeatedly tells Huey, "Not 
so fast! Slow down!” as they travel through The Holy Land. 

The Charlie The Hamster Swiss Yodeler LP appears to be an early one 
judging by a younger jet black pompadoured shrugging Floyd in the 
foreground while a phallic shaped Charlie stands hovering on a big round 
rock overlooking a painted mountainous backdrop. Charlie yodels, sings 
about Finley The Fish (who later got his own album), bubble gum, hiccups, 
and absolutely nothing about Jesus! 

Funtown update: Since writing extensively about these albums that spun off 

from the Winnipeg Children's show, some true saint ahs posted episodes on 

YouTube! Bless them!: 

http://youtu.be/dlrHWfGkMek 

http:/ /youtu.be/ V Hjedl KV44I 

■ ROCTOBER #43 (2006) 

featured Ansis Purins 
amazing Zombre comix, 
which has since gone on to 
be revered as one of the 
best indie, semi- 
underground in existence, 
(it’s a Xeric winner... which 
is the grant the Teenage 
Turtles give to the best 
comix artists so they can 
self-publish) Here’s some 
of the latest exploits of the 
magic forest dwellers. 
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ROCTOBER #44 (2007) This was not an official "Comics Galore" issue, but it did feature a bunch of great comix and cartoonish illustrations by an all-star cast 
of Roctober mainstays, everyone from Abel to Zervakis (Jessica and Jenny, respectively), including Alex Wald, Derek Erdman, Mike Twohig, King Velveeda, 
Brian Ralph, Sean the Sean, Ja$on Mitchell, Wm. McCurtin, Claudia Parentella, Mike Goetz, Plastic Crimewave, Gentleman John Battles, Robert Dayton, Pedro 
Bell, Rob Syers, Slink Moss, Michael Fiffe, Slink Moss, Brad Oaxeman, Soul Rebel, Justin Melkmann and (believe it or not) more! But most importantly, it 
featured the debuts of two of our most memorable comix. Darren Merinuk, the Kanadian King of Komix, is one of the greatest artists we've ever had in our 
pages. While he's beloved the world over for doing (literally) hundreds of Wally Wood-inspired LP, single and CD covers for international garage and punk 
bands, I've loved his actual narrative comix ever since reading Rockin' Bones, his short-lived EC-style anthology series that debuted around the same time as 
Roctober. I've had the pleasure of almost coaxing him to sing karaoke in Bellingham, WA (I sang Lookingglass' "Brandy"), and I've had to honor (or "honour") 
of having him illustrate the Roctober book Flving Saucers Rock n Roll, the sleeve for the Goblins' Austrian David Hasselhoff tribute single, and the Goblins' 
fanclub logos. And most importantly, we've published tons of his comics in Roctober over the last two decades, the best of which have been his Hamzig strips, 
which have been honouring Glenn Danzig, Lil' Dot, and other classic fictional characters since issue 44. Also in that issue was the debut of The Internals, a 
pleasingly perplexing Jack Kirby homage by some other cats I learned about around the time of the Roctober debut. Gene Booth and Rian Murphy were in the 
odd-aesthetic embracing band Mantis, and years later carried that weirdness over to our comix page, originally with a mysterious (but very nice, he even came 
to one of our release parties) young Kirby-copier named Dr. Goldblatt, but currently with Booth handling scribblings. One other ink god who was involved in 
issue 44 (and whose stuff I also got into around the time of Roctober ’ s debut) is MCA, whose work as a vinyl toy designer is renowned, but I'm partial to his 
comix, and to the cover he did for 44, likely the reason it sold out faster than any other issue. We're excited he did the spectacular cover to #50, and we're 
extra excited to publish a new comic by him and his Evil Design cohort Ryan Maguire. 
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PR. DAMIAN REARS THAT MARGOT'S ABSENCE WILL 
MROOe HER STUDIES OF CfACULAA T/MSSPACg , 

IN FACT, THE RAELSCRI TRAINING AND HER RISE 
THROUGH THEIR RANKS HAVE FACILITATED 
AWARENESSES HER FATHER COULD NOT EVE N FATHOM' 



Dr. Daniel Damian has impulsively aligned himself with the INTERNALS , ancient deviant cousin-race to the heroic Eternals. He has been trying to guide his 
daughter to a transcended way of seeing reality to understand uncanny circumstances that have seemed to surround her, and to help her see her own Internal 
power. He is also searching through his memories, trying to understand how it was that he never recognized that his wife was of Deviant blood - and more 
importantly, what this meant to Margot. With her Internal mother dead and her father only able to relate to her through science, she has found herself hanging 

? Well don't be! Damian knows there's an answer - but as the zero hour 






yes! MY INTUITION 
SUGGESTS WE'RE CLOSE 
PIG TWO METERS 

TO THE RIGHT. ^ 


/ ASTONISHING/ ^ 

' SHE SEEMS A N 
BORN LEADER. THE 
LASS EVEN SOUHPS 
\RAELSCRI NOW!/ 


THE RAELSCRl ARE VULNERABLE, PIGGING IN THE 
SONORA FOOTHILLS FOR VITAL REMNANTS OF 
THEIR ANCESTORS' STRONGHOLD. 



/THAT DOESN'T V 
f SURPRISE ME, ^ 
CAPTAIN. IT IS 
ONLV NATURAL 
THAT ONE FROM 
HER LI NE WOULD 
RESPOND TO 
OUR TEACHINGS 
k WITH SUCH 
k DEFINITIVE A 
8k RESULT. A 






DAMIAN'S DESPAIR FOR MIS WIFE AND CHILD 
SEALS AROUND HIM, GIVING HIS TRUTH 
Quest A DESPERATE EDGE. 




AMID THE DETRITUS Of HIS DESK 
FLOATS A CLAY ANTIQUITY 


...FOCUS... 

Resist ns eve 

WHAT '5 THIS? 




BE SURE TO WEAR 
YOUR SCRUBS 
i NEXT TIME, 

\ FOR THIS 
« P5YCHODRAMA 
l\ END5-- 


PERHAPS TOMORROW l WILL 
SPEAK WITH HER. ..YES, MUST. . 
SO IMPORTANT... WILL PONDER 
fURTHER . . • THEN DECIDE... 

THEN DECIDE... 







OVEIHAYf 

BY ARVO ZYLO 

( most photos courtesy TAMARA L. SMITH) 
ROCTOBER 45 (2008) featured James Porter's 
interview with Chicago artpunk band ONO. 
Though seemingly inactive since the 80s ( though 
with conceptual artists, inactivity is relative) ONO 
had just been covered in Plastic Crimewave’s 
Reader column “Secret History of Chicago 
Music," and had performed on our TV show Chic- 
A-Go-Go. They since have been very active, 
seemingly playing weekly, ( including a Roctober 
release party) and have become a crucial 
component of Chicago's avant-garde scene. Zylo 
covered ONO in 2010 for Musique Machine 
webzine and re- interviewed travis in 2011 . 




any kind of special effects. It's less a performance and more an 
exhibition of raw, soulful splendor, unburdened by any gimmickry, 
appeasement, or fake bad boy attitudes. A wall of sound and song will 
delineate into an instrumental industrial ballad; organ, guitar, lap steel, 
electric drill, and sheet metal will interlace, sparks will fly, and just 
when you might think there may not have been a plan, a ghostly sort of 
crooning that could fit into a David Lynch movie might emerge from out 
of the fog, and you will find that you've just seen a triumphant epic sewn 
together in front of your very eyes, yet no secrets have been revealed. An 
experience like this had drawn me further to this group, and spurred me 
to find out more. On a brisk but sunny Sunday afternoon, at lead singer 
travis' s marvelous home on the south side of Chicago, I was fortunate 
enough to be blessed by their hospitality and gather some information 
during a wholesome feast much like the one described in a previously 
published Roctober article, on one of the days that they regularly meet 
for rehearsal. 

Formed in 1980, ONO, which stands for Onomatopoeia, is influenced by 
Eastern music, The Stooges, Velvet Underground, Bobby Womack, and a 
gospel singer named Sallie Martin, who reputedly incorporated power 
drills and saws into her music. Its core members are P. Michael 
Grego and travis, a collaborative kinship tied by chance from the very 
beginning, a random meeting meant to be a pit stop for a trip to New 
Mexico with the intention of giving up all earthly belongings. 

While their backgrounds are widely varied, the two seem to meet at a 
drastically askewed departure from the axis of R & B, and a reluctance 
to play an instrument the way that it is "supposed to be played .” travis 
used to play piano in church as a child with blocks or pieces of wood 
tied to his fingers, P. Michael would memorize music while being taught, 
so that he didn't have to follow along or read the music as he was 
playing, and he played in a percussive way. The intent was apparently 
always to dismantle the music, to capture the essence of what the right 
music did to people, and to discard the insincerity that many bands 
toggled onto their presentation. But this isn't to paint them in any kind of 


stuffy or academic light in the manner that one might to that of an 
avant-garde composer. 

Previous to ONO, and predating punk, P-Michael grew up in a south 
side Chicago neighborhood rich with soul music history, played in 
bands that did funk tunes interspersed with prog, and sometimes played 
at strip clubs. After leaving the Navy in 1969, travis spent a lot of time in 
NY gay bars, which seemed to be the only fun loving and spirited places 
that would host nights oriented to what would later be called "punk". 
*He also had a strong, non-musical friendship with Peter Laughner. 
ONO has never had a regular drummer, so more recent member 
Rebecca Pavlatos often plays percussion sounds with her keyboard 
along with, or instead of their drum machine, and Jesse Thomas will 
sometimes play a big metal garbage pail if he's not busy making sparks 
come out of his guitar. More recently, ONO has enlisted the help of 
guitarist Dawei ( Suckling Pigs), who plays bowed guitar with loop 
pedals among other things, and Mimi Wallman, who has been active 
since the 80s, having worked with the late William Pisarri (Flying 
Luttenbachers, Miss High Heel), 13 MG, and Cheer-Accident among 
many others. She sings “Heaven Have Mercy” like you wouldn't 
believe, and also makes noise with electronics, music boxes, and 
percussion instruments. So their sound is still strongly rooted in the 
influence of playing a room more than playing their instruments, and the 
focus behind the music seems to be more about expression and catharsis 
than many an experimental artist or straight rock band. 

Around 1980, ONO were playing in factories, art spaces, classrooms, 
and on a few sequential engagements, the burned out ruins of 
smoldering buildings, with few peripheral artists to accompany their 
strange fits of chaotic, spirited incantation, travis would often wear 
something like a wedding gown or priest's vestments and a jester's mask, 
along with a jock strap, and swing around chains with hubcaps attached 
to them. Their performances were known to have several 100 watt 
amplifiers stacked into a pyramid, white lace altars, candles, broken 
sheets of glass, and altar boys. The extensive and alarmingly 
detailed bio covering 30 years or so, reads like this: 17NOV84... 
...Louanne Ponder enters stage from lower level with ceremonial size US 
flag, joining three other flags decorating the stage floor. Ponder as 
Honor Guard wears black vinyl hip-length boots, athletic supporter , 
oversized brassiere (2ft-3ft "breasts," all white) and pale Ponder body 
covered in chalky paste of paint and white powder. Then, the final 
Procession: Ric and P. Michael with shiny new garbage cans, heavy 
metals into "Taps" played on brass. There's a video of travis with ONO 
in 1984, singing the national anthem in a tutu behind a backwards 
American flag as walls of dark] screwed up guitar and wirey lap steel 
twang go writhing about. 

While they had plenty of friends in the music scene, received no small 
amount of press, and did share stages with Snakefinger, Boy Dirt Car, 
Naked Raygun, Lydia Lunch, Eugene Chadbourne , Fred Frith, Pere 
Ubu, and Birdsongs of the Mesozoic, their music was not often taken 



gracefully. They didn't always play with bands that would bring out a 
receptive crowd for something like an ONO performance, and with the 
photos in the press, people would sometimes assume that they played 
reggae or something, so sometimes they would start shows by saying "IF 
YOU CAME HERE FOR MUSIC, LEAVE NOW!". However, they were 
also good friends with a young Al Jourgenson (of Ministry, in Special 
Affect and Immune System, around that time), who produced their first 
album, introduced them to their future accordion! saxophone player, his 
girlfriend at the time, Shannon Rose, and was instrumental in getting 
them a record deal with Thermidor, mainly a punk label. On this label, 
they shared company with SPK, Flipper, Minute men, and Gerechtigkeits 
Liga for their only two official releases to date: Machines That Kill 
People (1983) and Ennui (1986). 

Around when the 2nd LP came out, there was a magazine that often 
featured ONO, which was headed by travis's landlady, Louanne Ponder, 
along with husband Ronald Zisook. It was called John, That Hurts My 
Vagina and was known to be raunchy ; it featured imagery of sex and 
ejaculation, and was distributed by friends at bus terminals or in the 
seat pockets of airplanes, among other places. This was about when 
ONO did not break up; only "became quiet" as P. Michael puts it. He 
wrote for the zine, and on top of being a full time member of No Wave 
forefathers End Result for a while, he was active in a band called X 
Meets Y For The Evening. Chris Connelly wrote about the singer of X 
Meets Y pointing a shotgun at the crowd while opening for The 
Revolting Cocks at the Metro. In addition to this, P. Michael made a film 
called Mania's Good Boy which was directed by Ronald Zisook and 
starred Louanne Ponder. P. Michael tells me that X Meets Y was good 
friends with My Life With The Thrill Kill Kult, and were sampled 
prominently in TKK's song for the Cool World Soundtrack, “Her Sassy 
Kiss.” Irrespective of this, while ONO was too weird for Wax Trax 
Records, X Meets Y was sought after by Larry Sherman's dance label, 
Trax Records, and wasn't willing to make an agreeable offer. The band 
ended up changing their name to Precious Sweet, moving to Los Angeles 
to act on another record deal, and staying for some time. Meanwhile, 
travis was furthering his presence as a visual artist, and performing 
solo. His art has been shown internationally while at the same time 
being rejected by many members of the black culture community, travis, 
along with current ONO member Rebecca Pavlatos, also spent some 
time in a sort of mystical electronic band called Art Fiction, and a group 
called Laboratorio del Arte. Among his list of accomplishments are 
singing "Precious Lord, Take My Hand" at Rockefeller Chapel for the 
commemoration Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., where then Senator Barack 
Obama also spoke, and singing “America the Beautiful” at the event 
“ Mayor Daley Salutes LGBT Veterans .” The Garden at travis's home 
was once adorned with lots of scrap metal, and I remember him telling 
me that there were several pieces of sheet metal that he urinated upon 
and left to rust in the sun for the effect it had on the material. I also 
recall hearing something of an installation where copious amounts of 
sheet metal were hung around the space and used for sound in a large, 
surely momentous group effort. 

In 2007, Steve Krakow/Plastic Crimewa ve featured ONO in his Secret 
History of Chicago Music series and he wanted to see if ONO would 
play out again. At that time, travis was friends with The End of The 
World Band, whom he had performed with on the spur of the moment 
before, so they put together the "End of The World ONO Band". Jesse 
Thomas of that band ended up joining ONO and Rebecca Pavlatos came 
on shortly after. They did a performance on Chica-Go-Go, a public 
access television show, and Shannon Rose Riley traveled in for the 
production after 25 years of absence. Ric Graham, who is one of the 
original ONO members, and is still considered a member although he 
has retired from live performance, keeps an extensive archive of ONO 
recordings and apparently still takes part in visuals to some degree. 
Since re-establishing themselves, ONO have shown a ceaseless and 
snowballing source of momentum: steadily playing live more than once 
a month, being featured on numerous radio stations, a Nina Simone 
Tribute, a No Wave Fest along with End Result on the bill, composing a 
soundtrack to Alice In Wonderland, collaborations with Nude Sunrise, 
and sometimes teaming up with duo Piss Piss Piss Moan Moan Moan as 
well as my band Blood Rhythms. 


Though P. Michael is the leader of the band, I felt spurred to interview 
travis, since he is the mouthpiece so to speak, and probably the most 
compelling front man I will ever meet. I can't imagine a way to 
communicate the ONO experience with justice; the fact that I have seen 
them perform several of the same songs, but never in the same way, 
sometimes drastically different than what they had rehearsed that 
afternoon, or the way that they just start while other band members are 
still outside smoking. In any other circumstances, and in some cases 
people would still call them sloppy if they didn't know quite how the 
band works. The effortless state of being that ruminates from ONO is 
like a style and substance that forms in layers, where even the concept of 
improvisation seems feigned and blubbery. It may seem like not only an 
accident, but also a sort of peaceable moment of reckoning, a cluster of 
epiphanies happening at once. Maybe with this interview, the reader 
will get a hint of what l mean. 



ARVO: You started out playing piano as a child and you were 
getting yelled at for tying wooden blocks to your fingers and 
things like that. You were influenced heavily by gospel. 
What kind of music were you playing as a child? 

Travis: As a child actually I was playing whatever my teacher 
told me to play. I had this teacher who was not particularly 
gospel oriented but she was what my mother considered a good 
piano teacher. I don't know what that meant but I did drills and 
drills and drills. Nothing that is memorable. And that was one 
teacher but my grandmother had a different teacher in mind and 
she did concentrate on not so much gospel but black music of the 
sort that was played and sung at Tuskegee and places like that. 
We had big choirs and a very formal piano behind it and of 
course none of it made any sense to me, but yes I did attach 
sticks to my fingers. I played the piano in my grandmother's 
parlor on Sundays. One day I attached these sticks to my fingers 
and made all this racket! It was fun for me but actually it wasn't 
fun because that was the end of the piano lessons for me. But 



there were other issues that led up to that noise and it had to do 
with how I was perceived and treated by males in the community 
that caused me to attach these sticks to my fingers. Just because 
I didn't care for music, because I didn't, and music didn't mean a 
thing to me then, doesn't now, but the other side of your question 
was the gospel. Yes, I actually collected anything that — 
Somebody I recall, a black college student, came to our house 
and I don't recall where he was from but he was selling Columbia 
Record Club subscriptions that you could get, these free 33 1/3 
records. And without my mother's approval or anybody's 
approval, I joined and got anything by Mahalia Jackson. 
Disturbed everybody in our household because suddenly these 
records started coming and imagine somebody had accepted my 
word for it; that I was in any position to order any of these 
records. And they wouldn't stop! Of course eventually they 
stopped, but by then I had all these great Mahalia Jackson 
records and that was-it was worth it! 

That's funny, up into the 90s you were able to do that, order 
anything you wanted under the age of 18. It seems like you 
weren't particularly that excited about music as you were 
about sound even at an early age so I wonder how things 
culminated for you, what was the creative outlet of singing or 
music like for you in high school and how it came to be sort 
of what ONO was and what your other projects were like. 

As a kid, very early on, my great grandmother established this 
church, and this little community, called Carter's chapel. She and 
her Native American husband, and I was a child, 3, 4, 5 years 
old. And in Carter's Chapel what I did was sing in that church 
and I played any kind of sounds I wanted in the church and 
because it was a small church, a small community, now it feels as 
if I had my run of the place. But in doing all these things, it turns 
out that they liked the way I recited and so my school teachers 
would have me recite. At Christmas time I'd do The Night 
Before Christmas in it's entirety at the church and at the school 
and that was on one side of the family in Amory, Mississippi. 
The other side of the family was up in Itawamba County, which 
is much much smaller, not even 200 people there, even now. In 
that place you had a church and school that were pretty much 
combined and you knew everybody in it. I liked being in that 
environment because 1 could do lots of things on stage. The 
school had a stage, it was a large one-room school with eight 
grades in it. The fun of it was, the stage meant that I would do 
all these fun things but always by myself as I recall. It wasn't as 
if I were interested in the public because I didn't have any 
friends, I had no interest in anybody. I lived very much alone 
with my grandmother and my grandfather and he was away 
because he taught school elsewhere. So here I am in this 
environment in a school that has a stage, has a piano and all that, 
and I can make all of this racket with my voice. People would 
accept it and not say “NO, you can't do that”. Outside of that, I 
had no real interest in getting involved in things, musical or 
anything else because I was pretty much doing whatever I 
wanted to do. I was not a bad child, but I was somewhat 
undisciplined in terms of sound and what it meant. I was much 
more interested in ritual I think, because in my grandmother’s 
yard I created little churches and cemeteries and buried animals 
in my little cemetery and sang for the rituals and made sounds for 
the rituals. Now that was exciting! I liked that a lot! 

That was before high school? 

Oh yes, long before high school, because by high school I had to 
deal with high school kids. I was younger than all the other kids 
in the class. At first I had asthma and that came about because 


these people burned down a huge amount my grandparents' land, 
and I was really traumatized by that because the animals burned, 
the forest burned. It was a huge, to this moment, memorable fire, 
and I developed asthma out of that. This is before I was even 7 
years old. After that happened, I had this asthmatic condition, all 
the women in the community gathered and had this midnight 
ceremony and they're all dressed in white in Carter’s Chapel 
church and they're making ritualistic sounds. They sound 
somewhat like Gregorian Chants, but they're of strange origin, 
I'm not sure what they were. And then they served me vinegar, 
and boiled eggs and egg shells that were burned. I've not had 
asthma since then. It was the strangest thing that night as they 
did this, as if they were doing their prayers and making these 
noises over my head and body; right there at the altar, and my 
whole body begins to sfrake and gush of mucus. It was very 
peculiar. I can go on about this. It's a clear memory even now. 
All these black women all dressed in white, with towels and linen 
and these eggshells, and the smell of vinegar and the green smell 
of herbal plants and all that. And I’ve not had any hint of asthma 
since then. I'm sorry, that's not your question at all! 

Oh no, that's really interesting to me, because my initial 
question is how did you become a singer. So that's very 
interesting and it also makes me think of you using rituals 
and then all of a sudden there's this ostensibly Christian 
gathering which really seems a lot like a (pagan) ritual... 

It is and it wasn't entirely Christian, because my folks you will 
remember were native and there's this strange overlay of black 
Christianity which on its own is very strange, and Pentecostalism 
and Native American ritual. Because my folks on that side of the 
family are Native American. And there are no images of crosses 
in this church at all. Only in the last decade or so have they put 
up crosses and the sign of deliverance in the Christian tradition. 
Everybody’s a singer there. But it's the ritual as much as 
anything else that I love. And I love Roman Catholic ritual for 
instance, even though there are some very strange counterparts 
and underlays, the idea of the ritual and how the ritual makes you 
feel and when I’m getting dressed for a performance. Dressing is 
part of the ritual. Making this transition from one facet to 
another or playing multi facets. That for me is very exciting. It 
appeals to me on a level that I probably don't like to think about 
that much; but on a level that I like to do because it thrills me 
through and through. 

Yeah, that's a question that I would have asked, about your 
wardrobe, because you almost always wear white when you 
perform. I know that there's at least some level of symbolism 
going on, but I didn't know to what to degree. 

Well white is the symbol of Death and Transfiguration in West 
African cultures. Observe black funerals. In my performance, 
the white comes in via Kundalini which you mentioned (in a 
previous conversation). But Kundalini comes much later in my 
world, it comes in fact, while I was in Cleveland; I studied 
Kundalini Yoga. And there of course, Kundalini sieks always 
wear white cotton. And it's worn because of the relationship to 
your auric consciousness, expanding your auric presence, and it's 
very hard to hide true emotions because of that. Your thinking 
becomes clear to those who can read it. So, one only wears 
white cotton in the Kundalini ashram. I was on my way to give 
up my world, surrender if you will, because that's what Kundalini 
meant to me, relinquishing the will to a higher consciousness. 
White is what I was wearing daily, when I came here on my way 
to New Mexico to study with Harbhajan Singh Khalsa Yogi-Ji. 
And so, realizing how it works in the light and the sense of being 
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able to, not conceal when you're wearing white. It appealed to 
me and the way that white works on the stage and in the light, is 
important to me, it's not just the white but because of the way 
most stage lighting works and the harshness of it, and how much 
else is working, your presence is magnified in the white light. I 
learned later at Rose Croix University in San Jose, CA, there are 
endless other uses of the vibratory values of color, but I like to 
consider those when I am outside, when people are undisturbed 
by for instance the kinds of lighting that you'll see on most 
theater stages. Not just theater stages but music stages. I studied 
theater just a tiny bit. It's a much more emotional lighting. But 
that's just the lighting, in terms of the costuming, I like to feel 
that when I'm on stage there's a freedom and a flexibility that I 
can explore, which gives me a level of fun, another way of 
looking at Character. Who are the people that I act. And the 
stage can give me that. I can be in a specific environment where 
I'm forced to be one Character. I can write many characters 
within say a 20 minute performance, and Character is very 
important to what I do as travis and to what I do with ONO. 
Another part of it is the frocks that I wear. I love wearing 
incredible gowns, and I have hundreds of them in my basement, 
not just gowns but costuming in general. But the gowns are 
specifically worn, not just because of what does it mean to the 
viewer to see this old black man performing whatever it is I'm 
performing, changing into that Character through that gown 
(overlay) and through those words and through all that noisy 
racket in front of you so that it allows a sense of concealment if 
you will. David Downs, with whom I studied Shakespeare at 
Northwestern, teaches that the Character resides in the spine. I'm 
sorry, I’m ranting. 

Oh no, I'm satisfied with that answer. There are a lot of 
things that are peculiar about how things came to be. I 


hardly ever see anyone playing a tabletop guitar. 

P. Michael forced me! I love the melancholy sound of the lap 
steel. Being from Mississippi, you hear it in Country /Western . 
Its origins have more to do with Hawaiian music. When I got to 
Chicago on my way to New Mexico and ran into Kathy Brooks 
via her mother at Northwestern University School of Law where 
they did not mind if I wore frocks, even then. Yes, I have video 
footage of yours truly running around, a supervisor wearing 
frocks, long gowns and wedding dresses at NU law school! 
That's another story. Another person who worked there was 
Amanda Wallace Brooks, Kathy’s mother. Over 6 feet tall. 
Wild, wild black woman. And Kathy had all this red hair that 
just stood out way out about a foot from her head, very hippie 
style; and she carried a gun; and she carried a machete and 
everything. Well Kathy would come visit her mother and she 
was incredibly fun. She wanted to know about me, she wanted to 
know all of my biz-ness! I had no choice but to tell her. I gave 
her my poetry and other stuff to read and she passes it on to her 
friend P. Michael Grego, and P. Michael immediately comes to 
the office and says “We are going to form a performing group to 
do this work”. Actually I was working on a piece called the “The 
Nigger Queen” which still isn't done, but P. Michael decided we 
were going to do all this stuff. On January 5 th 1980, he starts the 
band. I provide the name ONOMATAOPOEIA, or ONO for 
short, because I thought: I'm okay with a band, except that I 
don't want to be limited by music because I am not interested in 
music, I don't like it. I don't care about it. I have no interest in 
doing it. I don’t want to compete with musicians. I do want to 
do some kind of sound environment that is Fun to do. I mean 
really Fun, and that I wouldn't be nervous about going out on 
stage at any time no matter what. I wanted it to be Fun, and it is 
still Fun, I'm happy to say. Then P. Michael called me at my 
office a few weeks later, “Okay, I want you to go to Clark 
Pawners and buy this”. He called it a dobro. It's not a Dobro, it's 
a lap steel guitar but it has Dobro tuning. (P. Michael responds to 
the tuning.) So, I go to Clark Pawners. I buy this lap steel, and 
he says “don't get lessons”. And that meant that I could play 
with making all this noise that I felt suited what the words were 
about and what the environment that we were creating was about. 
Kathy was a Shakespearean actress, and she would recite 
Shakespeare and I'd be doing travis words and all this racket and 
P. Michael would be making all this noise. It was a lot of Fun. 
That's how the lap steel comes in. Many years later I actually 
advertised at The Old Town School Folk Music, if anybody was 
available to give me some lessons. By then I had 5 lap steel 
guitars. This guy Ken Champion, a Cowboy, gave me lessons. 
He said if you pay this amount, I will come to your house every 
other week for an hour and that was many years after — that was 
1990. ONO had been using the lap steel guitar since 1980. He 
decided he would give me lessons on the Gibson. For me, 
Gibson, Fender, none of it made a difference. But for him, the 
Gibson was the one; and that's what I got the real lessons on. 

It didn't cross my mind until this conversation, but you were 
leaving from Cleveland on your way to New Mexico and you 
happened to run into P. Michael on the way, at a gas station 
or something like that? 

(Laughs) Actually, it wasn't at a gas station, it was through 
Kathy. Kathy actually introduced us because P.Michael is a very 
dear friend of Kathy Brooks, and Kathy's mother was at 
Northwestern University School of Law as an administrator and 
she and I worked together. I had planned to remain in Chicago 
just for the summer, then I’d continue on to New Mexico. I 


figure I've got time, I'm giving up all my earthly possessions, this 
is my last hurrah, my last fling, my last look at the world. By 
that time I was quite happy with giving up everything. I'd 
studied Kundalini when I was in Cleveland I was completely 
immersed in things like ... I studied Kundalini but I also was 
studying Krishna Consciousness, studying KunTao Martial Arts 
at the American KungFu-Karate Federation, and I was attending 
meetings of the Theosophical Society and all this stuff about 
brotherhood and philosophy and comparative religion, and 
getting even further into Kundalini. I loved Kundalini, but the 
problems of Kundalini teachers, had as much to do with my 
world then as now and I had one issue that didn't make me happy. 
Everything about the study was great, but what I didn't care for, 
and I'm bringing this up because in the context in which you 
mention it, I wonder why no matter what happened with P. 
Michael and Kathy, why didn’t I just go on to New Mexico. But 
even as evolved as the Kundalini Sieks were, they thought I was 
thee strangest character on the face of the earth, and I didn't 
understand that. We had this ashram in beautiful Overlook 
Drive. Very upscale Cleveland community, very rich. This huge 
mansion we lived in and studied in. The teachers would put me 
outside to do landscaping so that neighbors wouldn't be shocked 
at seeing me. The sieks never understood why I wouldn't give up 
my job at the Kidd Computer Center, in Bratenahl, OH, where I 
was a supervisor of communications in a high security division 
of the Defense Department and I loved it. Still I would wear 
spike heel shoes, opened toed pumps with my Kundalini white. 
It disturbed the sieks. I thought, when you're that evolved, what 
do the other trappings mean anyway? And then they would ask 
“why did you do it?”, and well, you have to wear something, and 
I loved wearing high heeled open toed pumps and platforms. I 
wonder if that had anything to do with my staying here and 
finding a place on stage where I could wear anything I want, or 
nothing at all. I don't think that it did, but it does concern me that 
those frictions, almost fascistically, are applied religiously. 

Everybody gets a uniform I guess. Krishna had a uniform, 

Kundalini, there's a uniform. And then I was dancing all the 
time, in Cleveland, I was dancing every weekend in the bars 
wearing my own designs. 

I’d like to ask what your feelings were about changing your 
name and taking out your last name, as well as making it 
lower case. 

I am a bastard. My father’s name does not appear on my birth 
certificate. However, I was enrolled in schools, including the 
University of Akron, using his surname. Likewise, the military 
knew me by an alias. Although ONO never traveled 

internationally, we were asked to travel to some very 

controversial countries after the release of “Machines That Kill 
People.” I looked at US Passport forms, but did nothing. 
Finally, in 1987 I began to itch for travel as I had before joining 
the US Navy. The State Dept, noted my name conflict. I took 
the opportunity to name myself: Legally and officially my name 
is: travis 

Lower case probably because of some sort of loss, denial or self- 
hatred. Curiously, it was so natural for me I didn’t think about it. 
I have no real sense of belonging. Mostly my world is silent and 
still. The legal details are visible via the Link at the top of my 
Web page: www.travistravis.com 

Sure, there is a big, hairy paragraph about my day in Court. The 
story, with pictures, appeared in the Sun-Times and in all the 
suburban papers. 

I just found out that you were writing poetry for an occult 


magazine in Cleveland before you left, and I wondered what 
your involvement with that was, to what extent it was. I 
obviously haven't been able to see the poetry, I mean these 
magazines are going for $500 or something like that. 

I was answering somebody on Facebook last week, and wow 
what pops up! It was an ad for the Cincinnati Journal of 
Ceremonial Magick. I wasn't in Cleveland then. Both during 
and after I left Cleveland I was doing a lot of writing. I loved 
writing, and I performed my writing. There was all this stuff 
going on stage in Cleveland. Performances in the Eastman 
reading Gardens. Karamu House. Case Western Reserve 
University. When I got to Chicago and was still writing, I found 
this wonderful occult book store on Clark Street. And I was 
attracted to it because it was such a strange spot. It was a very 
odd place and I looked in- to see what is it they do here, what is 
the work like? I ran into this wonderful poetry, and as I looked at 
the stuff I saw this beautiful magazine, the Cincinnati Journal of 
Ceremonial Magick on display. The calligraphy was beautiful. 
It appealed to me instantly. It turns out it was either their first or 
second issue ever. They asked for submissions, and at the same 
time, I was writing what I considered performance pieces. 
Actually, ONO still performs these pieces. This is 1977, I'd just 
arrived in Chicago in '76. And in '77 I'm up and down Lincoln 
Avenue which is where everybody read poetry. There were a 
million coffee shops, and the Great American Coffee House was 
the place to read because local politicians would even come and 
hang out and read. I submitted a poem to the Cincinnati Journal 
and they loved it; they loved my work. They asked “Do you 
have more?” and at that point I was writing in series. I had a 
series of 7 pieces called “Tango Delta.” They said “Send it all, 
we want to publish it!” After that, they asked for more and I sent 
more, then after that, they had a change of command, a change of 
editor. That turned into a very strange, peculiar situation because 
the old editor was uprooted, he wanted to take my poetry with 
him to his new magazine, the new editor said it belongs to the 
Cincinnati Journal of Ceremonial Magick and this went on for 
months. And then I gave up and put an end to it, I said okay, it 
gets published in the Cincinnati Journal. Then I gave another 
collection to the other guy to make him happy. So now there are 
all these very beautiful volumes out there, and they cost $500, 1 
can't imagine that! I still have a hard time thinking that what I'm 
saying now is worthy of being on the radio! [and in print]. 

Well, I don't know, you're definitely a very interesting subject 
travis! 

Well thank you! There were a lot of bars when I was in 
Cleveland and in coming to Chicago looking at the differences, 
these dance bars. Mothers, The Orchid Room, Twiggy's because 
there were all these rock 'n' roll people located in the area of the 
current Rock 'n' Roll Hall of Fame; the Allen Theater, WMMS- 
FM and all that. But there were all these dance bars that I liked 
because I wanted to dance. And rock 'n' roll people didn't dance, 
they sat about and said “Wow Man” but they didn't dance - I 
wanted to dance. 

This stuff is interesting to me because you didn't see punk 
rock and say “Oh this is what I need in my life”, you were 
already kind of— 

Lost! 

To speak in terms of cliches, you were already thinking 
outside of the box... 

I was lost! Very lost. I'm still lost, but Noise helps me. 

I was told when we were in Columbus that you drove 90 mph 
and listen to no music at all, even when driving for six hours. 


Is this true? 

I did not drive for six hours. I left my hotel in Worthington at 
0830. I arrived 2113 E. 98th PL/Chgo at 1237. No music 
whatsoever during my drive. I find music tiresome. However, I 
LOVE! the sound of my automobile engine, downshifting. It 
thrills my groin. After I returned from the military, my mother 
gave me a Chevy (Automatic gearbox). I traded it for a 1967 
MG(B)-GT. Manual transmission. Four-on-the-floor with Five 
Overdrive. And now? Sadly, although my new jalopy reaches 
140MPH, it is silent in Sixth Gear at 4000 RPM. Damn! 

I wondered if you ever had any interest in making dance 
music. I know that you had a friendship with A1 Jourgensen 
while he was still doing dance music and I know that you 
were in these dance bars and stuff... 

I have never wanted to do music. Ever. Actually P. Michael is 
the responsible party behind what I'm doing now, and I would 
probably be in the Ashram, but because he wanted to do sounds 
and environments that appealed probably to that same person I 
mentioned earlier who was on the stage in Mississippi or even in 
my grandmother's parlor with sticks on my fingers. And once I 
got to Chicago and started going to day and evening classes at 
Northwestern University, University College studying art, then 
all these possibilities opened up to me that I hadn't even thought 
of, thanks to Dean Louise Love. In Mississippi, in 1946, one 
would never think art or take art. Art did not exist in Itawamba 
County. But once here and looking at things, you can combine 
genres, and have sensibility as much as you dare. You pay the 
price but hey, if you want to do it, there's a place people will let 
you do it, and that's the fun part. In grad school I was doing 
overlays of sounds and vernacular architecture, and it didn't 
matter how I made these sounds anymore. And of course it 
shouldn't relate in a way to dance music. I'm sure that there are 
experimental approaches to dance music but I just haven't had 
the time or the reason to think in that direction. Maybe before 
I'm dead. The computers that I have and the sonic software that I 
have now; I would have fun with experimental dance music. But 
at the moment I really need a lot more stuff going on than music 
allows. Stuff like the words that can be heard. The sounds that 
aren't just easily measured but have surprise in them and have 
elements of concealment, elements that something fun is 
happening. I'm having fun! 

I know that you mention “overlay” but I know that the ONO 
LP “Ennui” had no overdubs... 

When we go into the studio it's actually like an ONO show, we 
do all these things straight through and when it's done, it's done. 
If somebody wants to do some overlays, then I'm willing to do 
so, but of my own volition would I say “go back and overdub and 
put in more tracks” I wouldn't. I'm done, I'm half way down the 
block doing something else and I think people should have fun 
with it, and in the meantime I'm thinking about how to put it on 
stage and have fun with the live version of it (overlay) because I 
don't want to have the live version sound like the studio. 

I've heard the story about ONO at the Cubby Bear, and if 
you have any funny stories about ONO performances, this 
would be a great place for it... 

(Laughs) I hadn't thought of it. 1980 to 201 1 , what is funny now 
is very often only funny in retrospect. Meaning that you can 
look at tragedy with a comic eye. I've been along for the ride. 
Very often I will do or go where ever P. Michael says to go, as 
long as it sounds fun. “Oh the lights have gone out in the venue, 
and it's in the middle of winter! Oh well, ONO's still going to 
play because we've got candles that travis is going to make this 



huge altar out of. And of course there was the time when we had 
candles and created the altar for a film op, in fact, where Enemy 
[a live venue/loft space in Wicker Park] is located now, I created 
this giant altar, it was so beautiful with all these candles and 
white lace everywhere. And the wind came through the window 
and set the lace on fire. And it's all caught on video, of course 
we put out the fire, but there we are having this ritual. We've got 
all these mannequins and candles and suddenly BAM! This fire. 
It was so weird! And of course in Indiana we went down, with 
Mark, this very cool filmmaker and musician from Pile of Cows, 
down near East Chicago actually near those giant refinery 
chimneys with fire pumping out of them day and night. Not far 
from where I live actually. Mark wanted to film us, and we of 
course said yes. And all the fire's pumping, it's very toxic, and 
we're filming away, and it’s snowing, and security comes and 
throws us out, and they get it on film. Those kinds of things are 
the fun stories for me, and we got a lot more. 

I'm imagining now, now we take for granted the fact that 
venues are going to be around, but in the '80s I think that the 
ability to play somewhere was more rare, and also you had a 
lot more adversity, there were a lot of people getting beaten 
up just to play punk rock. So you put ONO in the mix, and 
there's probably a lot more adversity, and plus you guys were 
playing in abandoned warehouses and in the ruins of 
abandoned buildings... 

That's part of the fun. 

It seems like a lot of fun, but as you say, it's easy to laugh 
about it when it was a long time ago, but the electrical stuff is 
dangerous right? 

It is dangerous. However, ONO was never limited to conventional 
equipment. We loved Pile of Cows, who made their own 
instruments. Actually it was so much fun to play with the Pile of 
Cows person a couple of weeks ago at Empty Bottle Roctober 
party. That was very cool. Years since I saw him. But Pile of 
Cows had this building that was out I think it was in Des Plaines, 
and it burned, and what did they do? They organized their fun 
bands, and they considered us one of those and said “Come! It's 
burning and we're going to have a party!” ONO packs up our 
noise-making stuff and out we go into the ruins of it. There's a 
Cadillac that's still smoldering and the tree branches are still 
smoldering. There I am wearing all this white lace up in a tree 
with a length of chain and a metal garbage can cover reciting 
occult poetry. That kind of thing is much fun. You mention 
danger, there's always danger but by then I'd gotten used to 
danger. Remember, long before I'd gotten to Cleveland or even 
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got to the military I've had life threatening issues all along, 
simply because, in the Black Community, if you look like travis, 
and act like travis, you get called names. Like PUNK! You're a 
“punk”! And being a punk means something different in the 
Black Community, and every Black Community I've ever been in 
than it does in your community. And even when I was in 
Mississippi, being called a punk was extreme, it meant, and still 
means, that your limbs can be broken. It also means that you 
have no right to live. People get killed. Men who are thought to 
be punks are thought to be men who wear womens' clothes who 
like men and don't like women. That is of course a limitation 
that's pretty far out, but that isn't even true in the wider Black 
Community, but it is a perception that you do not have the right 
to live. It isn't the over- arching Black Community, but every 
Black Community I've ever been in, the idea of being called a 
punk means that people can do anything to you, and they will not 
be punished for doing so, because you don't have the same right 
to live that straight people have. That has been there all of my 
life. My mother's friends used to call me very very bad names, 
punk being one of them, and I had to grow up with that. That 
also links to the story of sticks on my fingers. I went to church 
every Sunday, with a bible and the whole nine yards. I could 
recite the bible from one end to the other to these mean, mean 
evil black preachers who had very bad things to say to me - even 
though everyone knew their past, and sometimes their present 
bad behavior, but they would never consider defending me. This 
was before I was even a teenager, and they're telling me what a 
bad creature lam. Iam not human. You don't get the respect of 
being called a human being. You are subhuman, when you are 
called this “punk” creature. So I would be called these wild and 
wicked names at school, and on the way to church. Then one 
evening, these guys much older than me, attacked me just blocks 
from my house, and I was protected only by my mother's best 
friends' son. He said “leave him alone”. They were going to 
strip all of my clothes off. They tied my arms to a fence. It was 
very bad. They of course knew they'd get away with anything, 
and I said nothing. Although nothing sexual happened, I was 
absolutely terrified by it. Two weeks after that, coming back 
from piano class, I go past the baseball field where they are 
playing and recognize one of the guys that did the bad things to 
me, and I had this complete breakdown. I'm sure it was a 
breakdown of some sort. I went up to him, something I would 
never have done; I went up to him and hit him with a baseball 
bat. I began beating him on the back, he fell and I just beat him 
upon the face with it until he bled and bled and bled and bled. 
People had very bad things to say to me about that. And then, 
my mother came home from work and her words to me were “I 
am going to beat your ass to a true perfection come Saturday 
morning at Ten O' Clock”, and she did. She beat my ass until I 
bled! 

Wow... Well, for good or ill....there's something that is really 
admirable about you where you’re a very free spirited person 
but you’re also a very disciplined person, and it's very rare to 
see that. I suspected that something like that may have 
happened to you in the military, and I told you I was going to 
ask you about that but maybe I shouldn't... 

I spent 6 years in the military remember. After boot camp, the 
Navy sent me to Radioman “A” School in Bainbridge, Maryland, 
for Communications training. You need a high security 
clearance, they do big background checks on you and all of that. 
Even after my background checks, and my security clearance had 
cleared, I was pursued for 6 years because the Office of Naval 


Intelligence tried to convince me or themselves or someone that I 
had committed sodomy at some point in my life, and they never 
found any person or any instance of this. Of course they 
couldn't. I had not committed sodomy. But they were 

convinced, and I don't know who tried to convince them. In 
communications, you've got to have security clearances. If you 
have a top level crypto security clearance, you cannot be thought 
of as being queer, you can't have a record, there are a number of 
factors that are considered security threats. But for reasons that I 
have no clue, the US Navy decided that I had committed sodomy. 
They never found anything, any person or any instance of it, but 
it meant that I went through years of lie detector tests. It meant 
that I went through years of being followed, over and over and 
over. And, ironically, I loved being in the military. I had a great 
time in the military. But being followed and getting lie detector 
tests about sodomy over and over and over again was terrible! 
Especially since sodomy was something so bad in Mississippi . . . 
You would never even say the word sodomy. I joined the Navy 
when I was 17 years old. My mother signed. We got these 
papers in the mail, and it was really weird. When you joined in 
1963, the Department of Defense sent you this batch of papers, 
and the last few questions were “have you ever engaged in 
unnatural carnal copulation with another person of the same 
sex?” And you have to answer Yes or No. “Penetration however 
slight, is sufficient to complete the offense”. (It's a great phrase. 
I've never forgotten that phrase. I love that phrase.) “If your 
answer was Yes, were you the active or passive partner?” That 
totally freaked me out, but I joined anyways, because hey I was 
17, I knew nothing of sodomy and I wanted to see the world. 
And boot camp was great. I went to “A” school. After the 
Navy’s background investigations were completed, I got my 
security clearances, and then I got my choice of duty stations. I 
chose Naval Air Station Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. And there, on 
my 19 th birthday, I get called by the local office of the Office of 
Naval Intelligence for a full day of interrogation in which my 
body was strapped in with lie detector monitors, wires and 
cables. They tried to force me, or a single man tried to force me, 

I remember his name to this very day. I remember what he wore, 
what he smelled like. He tried to convince me that I was a 
sodomite. The word sodomy over and over and over. Have you 
ever or did you not on this or that day over and over and over, 
and all these machines are around me and they are gauging my 
response. This went on for one full day, and when I got back to 
the barracks that day, 6 of the communicators I was close to 
disappeared entirely. They have never been heard from since. 
Their beds/mattresses were turned back, their lockers cleared out, 
their names removed from all records. Imagine how that made 
me feel! It was like that. 

Wow. Did you see battle? Were you on the front line or 
anything like that? 

I did not. I was not engaged in direct killing of human beings. I 
was trained to do so. In Cuba, during the Dominican Republic 
conflict, I was part of that. And the reason was, as a 
communicator, your first task is to make sure that 
communication lines are clear. So you get training in weaponry, 
marksmanship, even archery, which I loved. I kept my guns 
absolutely oiled and clean all, the time! But the most important 
thing for me was my purpose, and my purpose was as a 
communicator, to make sure that those who were out there in the 
line of fire were protected by good communication. I liked being 
in that role. 

Well, the question I get from that is, I wonder what your 


stance is on gun rights? 

Well the Constitution gives you the right to bear arms, and I do 
not speak against the constitution. There are a lot of things that 
the Constitution gives you the right to do, and in terms of a 
personal opinion, I haven't formed one, and I like being in the 
position of being a writer who can observe and not have to take a 
stance. However, I have been very close to people on several 
sides of that question. One person, a lawyer, whose lectures I 
never miss when he's speaking publicly because it's a scream, he 
said, and says often, everyone should have the right to bear arms 
and not only that, he feels that you should be able to carry your 
weapon and not conceal it. He says that is the best way of 
reducing crime because each person will get a good sense of how 
long they would last because of the size of the other person's 
weapon where they can see it. I have a lot of trouble with that of 
course, but at the same moment, we don't know, at this point in 
history, why do people carry weapons? As a black person. I'm 
much more concerned that black folks do not understand that the 
revolution is not over. What can you do? How can you advance 
America's thinking without weaponry? As a Native American, I 
clearly see how far we are denigrated without the use of that 
form of force? How many ways are there to get your point 
across? Do we really understand language? And with the 
amount of cynicism that I see around me, that I find intriguing 
because people are doing and being the very people that the New 
World gives them the right to be and do. So, if they're killing 
each other off in droves with their concealed or unconcealed 
weapons, this is the world that we created, and we continue to 
create that world. This means that we at some point call a halt to 
what we consider the constitution, and say now we've got means 
of killing other people on the other side of the world without 
drawing a single weapon. Now, what are we going to do about 
the weapons that are on the south side of Chicago? Yes, those 
conversations will happen, but I think they only happen when 
people really want them to happen. And then we need to define 
the terms, and what people make those political decisions. We 
may think that art is not political, but all art is political, always. 
And so, there are ways of carrying your gun without having 
weaponry or bullets. You've got words, you've got sound. You've 
got all this racket. You can ask well, “what kinds of sounds do 
veterans make?” “What kinds of sounds do people who have 
fought wars make?” “What is it they are trying to say?” “What 
do they have to offer, what do they have to share with us?” I 
don't know, I have no sense of that. Would I carry guns if I felt I 
had the reason to, probably not. Simply because of the deaths 
that I've seen. And it does me no good to talk about how people 
die, and the fact that for every person who dies there's this 
mother whose reason we do not identify with mothers and what 
is the relationship that we share with women when we say that 
war should go on in the traditional sense. I don't know. I think 
that on one level, we will do what we will do. That seems non- 
philosophical because that's what always happens. Is there 
something that we want from what we do and can we define it 
over, say, short terms and advance the argument say five years 
down the road or ten years down the road? This is like marriage. 
Should you be married for ever and ever and ever? Is marriage a 
natural state? No it isn't. But then it's a sense of order. There are 
so many facets to it that in the end, for me, it's better to be able to 
observe it, and find my own piece of it, and peace within it. 
Although, I haven't found that peace within it, I'm just having fun 
creating with what is happening. 

I'm also not a political person, and I've been trying to think 


of ways to explain this, because if you say you're apolitical 
then it must mean that you're apathetic. I don't typically feel 
that way, I just don't think that I'm particularly inclined to 
be an activist or someone who can change anything. 

Well maybe you don't see yourself that way but I do. When I see 
your shows, such as the show that you did in Columbus, Ohio, or 
the show following that at the Viaduct Theater - Highly political. 
Well, I had never thought of that. The idea of something 
being political, I always think of an outside force. For me 
those things were basically personal. Maybe it is political in a 
sense. I think in terms of environmental issues and societal 
concerns that I'm going to be who I am regardless of. 
Talking to some people who are politically involved in a more 
literal sense, I have a difficulty with that. People who will tell 
you “If you're not part of change, you're part of the 
problem” and stuff like that. 

Well, being from the 60s of course, there were many many ways 
of being politically active, and I was out there in the thick of it. I 
was out there doing research, and of course, you couldn't say that 
that was not activist as well because the people who were behind 
the scenes sitting in the library digging up the numbers on the 
Department of Defense, behind the fence, which was the big 
issue of the day, and the Vietnam War. Well, I had been to 
Vietnam and I had been in communication, and there were many 
things I couldn't say because of my security clearances and all of 
those things. I did in fact go to Washington and get tear gassed 
and all that goes with that, and got rescued by the weathermen, 
the Weather Underground. I learned to respect groups like that as 
well. I don't see their art really as being any different from your 
wearing a mask on a stage that you're torching. It's a stronger 
statement to people who have looked at political movements. 
There are many of us.... Operation PUSH, it was wonderful to 
work with, for a minute. There are women who have thrown 
themselves down in front of 1 8 wheelers and all that, and men 
too. At the same moment one of my fellow members of 
Operation PUSH Choir, died after being dragged under a car 
driven by a hit-and-run driver, in his wheelchair; dragged up and 
down the street by people who didn't know that Operation PUSH 
exists. Their relationship is “We can't know what we do not 
know” and therefore when this person is in the position of 
making a statement for a group that he is to represent is the 
person who kills him, well I think it's no different from looking 
at our environment and saying well, the environment is going to 
hell, and it has been going to hell, and there's nothing I can do 
about it, but when you're on stage with a mask on and you've got 
a torch that you are torching this metal mask, you are making an 
environmental statement [I was actually only using a belt 
sander]. The only difference for me is that the audience is 
perhaps larger out there than you and me. But then, you define 
who is your audience, because your audience expands with each 
person who sees it and carries the message. And so those things 
become equally as important, and it becomes less important for 
me to make a political statement than it does for me to step out 
on stage in a full costume whether it be a military uniform or a 
50 foot wedding dress and say “Here I am”. That is a political 
statement as well. So I don't see personal distinctions to be 
made. It depends upon what is your commitment to the cause 
and who is paying as well. The economics of political 
engagement are as important as what's said or done. 

You know, I have to ask, did you have that opinion when you 
were in the service? I imagine you in your military uniform 
wearing women's underwear underneath just to stir things 


up, even if it's not your particular fetish or anything, just to 
contextualize a conversation you would have with some other 
person in that environment. It's somewhat inspiring to think 
that you draw those conclusions from some of your 
experience in the military. Instead being dumbed down or 
brainwashed into being a normal person, you sort of stepped 
out even further. I'm thinking about a person who faced a 
great deal of adversity even the sense of your spiritual study. 
I've never given it a thought. It sounds good as you're saying it, 
but frankly it's odd. I feel as if I'm just living a life. I may be 
entirely out of control and I probably ought to have more control 
because I'm 65 years old and I ought to think about retiring and 
being nice in my old age and getting ready for death and all of 
that, but I don't care! But to answer your question, when I was in 
the military, I was pretty outrageous. Once I got settled into boot 
camp. The night I arrived -- I was in the Navy from 1963 to 
1969, a very formative period in American history -- we get to 
boot camp (Great Lakes, Illinois) early in the morning, one, two 
o' clock. Five o'clock reveille, meaning you just got in; you 
slept; haven't had a shower or anything else, because they tell 
you five o'clock you're going to be up. Well, at five o'clock they 
start pounding hammers and actually garbage cans, it sounds like 
an ONO performance! These garbage cans and all this racket 
because they know you're new and it turns out that that very 
morning, all the hot water pipes were frozen, and I refused to get 
into a freezing cold shower, and that was the last time I ever 
refused. This big six foot tall Master At Arms (his name was 
Simon, I shouldn't say his name but I remember him perfectly), 
he picked me up ... here I am a 136 pound shrimp, snatches all 
of my clothes off and deposits me into this cold shower, 6 shower 
heads spraying on me. And that is how I learned to say “Okay, 
what's next?” So I get to this environment of men. I'd never 
been around men before in my whole life. Suddenly I'm 17 years 
old and I'm in an environment where there are just these men and 
they're military people, and we're learning to do military things 
together. Well, at that point, I didn't have the tools of behaving 
normally. I was simply who I was, and I'm not sure what that 
was, but I was surrounded by all of these people and someone 
telling me what to do every day, what to wear every day... All of 
this stuff was happening, and I think it was because of my 
background in Mississippi that I absorbed it that way. I went on 
with what was happening and didn't even think twice about 
“How do I look and feel contrasted to the rest of the people?” It 
was after boot camp ... and in fact, in boot camp, everybody is 
thrown into huge burning ships and you learn to depend on each 
other for life and limb and everything. So you learn this very 
close bond. After this you get to duty stations where a huge 
amount of that training remains. But at A School, where I went 
from boot camp, suddenly I had to think about graduation and all 
of that. It turns out, somehow, I loved A School, I became a 
communications supervisor there. So I had more of my way 
about just about everything. But it is also in A School where, for 
the first time a man approaches me in a sexual manner, and he 
was my drill instructor! He tried to take advantage of me, and he 
would have, but I can talk about that at another point. But that 
was the first time that I'd ever even imagined the kinds of 
feelings that he caused to happen within me. This incredible 
human being who was my drill instructor. Because I was an 
honor student at A School, I was on the Bainbridge Drill and 
Honor Guard. We represented the Navy in parades, ceremonies 
and similar events around the country. My drill instructor was 
this incredible human being, larger than life, and I was to be his 



object. That was a very dynamic moment in my life. Then 
aboard ship, it gets strange because, you're completely removed 
from the world that you knew for nine months at a time. Well, I 
was a great supervisor, and it turns out all the people that I 
supervised loved me, and so what wound up happening, is that 
yes, Arvo, we went, me and all my crew would go ashore and 
fuck together! We would go to French ports and have these 
French prostitutes who would wager about who could last 
longest with them. That's another life, another part that, who 
knows how it was happening, but I was in it, and so it wasn't as if 
I was being male or even queer or even bi or anything like that, I 
was in the moment. That was for me. I was doing some very 
very bad things with these sailors, in every port around the world 
... Let’s just say I was a sailor in the traditional sense of the 
word, baby! 

I appreciate your willingness to share these private things... 

Well, you asked! (laughs) 

Well there was part of that with the women's underwear and 
stuff, but it doesn't seem like you've discovered yourself, it 
seems like you've been this way. 

I still haven't discovered myself, which is why it's so hard to 
answer your questions! It is this trip, this ongoing event. And I 
guess just as I haven't settled into “well how do I feel about this 
political organization or that one?” I don't feel that I have to 
discover myself because I want to be able to FEEL both sides of 
the . . . If people disagree absolutely with something I say or do, I 
want to be able to feel exactly ‘what it is, and to hear them rather 
than to overlay them with what I consider to be a truth. Because 
I'm still changing too, the things I'm saying today will not be true 
in tomorrow. I mean, personal opinions about myself today and 
the way I feel about whatever will not be true in X amount of 
time. And I'm willing to be that flexible to change because I 



have to; because life has always been that way for me. I can't 
count on tomorrow. 

You definitely strike me as an agent of change. You do 
inspire a lot of different opinions in people whether you seek 
out to do that or not. I've had 49 jobs in my life, so my career 
path is different from yours, not nearly as disciplined. You 
do have the spirit of someone who throws a wrench into 
things, and it's fascinating to think of how you interacted 
with people in the military that way, not specifically women's 
underwear but... 

Had I any clue that it was easy to find them. I'm sure that I 
probably .... I love the feel of good fabric against ....[we both 
laugh for a while] But for so many things you know, the only 
answer is “I don't know!”. It's not difficult to say I don't know 
what I did or why, but I can tell you the environment around or 
how I see myself having moved into it from various perspectives. 
Why? Simply because people like you have asked me similar 
questions, and caused me to think about it. And I'm happy for 
that. Otherwise, I'm as lost as anybody else. And I don't think 
that's necessarily a bad thing, I don't mind being lost. For right 
now, I'm able to learn so much that, it has been good for me, and 
I don't have regrets. “Well gee I wish I had or had not”, I don't 
have the time for that right now. I am doing things that are fun to 
do, and I'm not hesitant to say “I don't know why it works this 
way, let's go see what we can find out of it”! So you've had 49 
jobs, you've learned a lot of shit, Arvo! 

You've studied in the occult, you've practiced what you 
would call rituals when you were a child, and I have to ask, 
did you have the desire to change the situation around you, 
or was it more of a personal dialogue with yourself of just 
discovering different concepts and how they relate to the 
outside world? You're very adaptable, but I wonder, did you 
believe in magic? Did you want to pull strings on your 
personal situation if you're studying in the occult and you're 
writing in these magazines... I don't know to what extent 
your knowledge was, it could be strictly for poetic reasons 
that you're reading things like that but I think about 
someone getting out of the military and diving into that stuff, 
and I'm curious what your perspective was. 

I didn't have a perspective. I thought, when I started looking at 
the occult writings and such, it just fit what I was already doing. 
Religious rituals I've always loved and being a part of it in 
church. The idea that the occult has this wonderful language that 
has many layers and many meanings always appealed to me. But 
what it actually does, what the practice of the occult does is as 
foreign to me now as it was then. The Cincinnati Journal and the 
people attached to it did great rituals and all of those things. 
What the outcome of the rituals were intended to be, I did not 
know, I was not at all interested in. I was interested in the words, 
and how the images in the words transform me rather than say, 
what would be the outcome of rituals at New Year's Eve or rituals 
in parts of the world, because they were literally everywhere. 
The reason why I think that I was not as interested in causing 
phenomena, if you will, is simply because I've always had 
phenomena around me. I mention briefly the event at this 
church, when I was asthmatic, well for me that was phenomenal, 
in the sense that whole ritual, and the result of all of that... 
Would I try to create such events in other environments? No, 
because I am not permitted at this point. Would I later in my 
life? Who knows? But also, I see a path between my study in 
Kundalini and the relation... physical phenomena; emotional 
phenomena; phenomena caused by breathing techniques and/or 


diet. I was studying Kundalini, reading with the Theosophical 
society and with various other groups, and not the least of which 
was Kung Tao, martial arts. And all of those things should be 
seen as one whole for me rather than say just the occult, because 
I see them all fitting into my interests of the day in how I was 
defining my world. Once I got out of the military, in 1969, the 
world is all in all, a very dull and boring place. When you don't 
have a theater of war or some extreme and exotic place that you 
have to be, that you have to do something very specific in, and 
that you have a communications task in, or [you don't have] 
something that isn't related to the military or international 
affairs... If you're in an ordinary city like Chicago or Cleveland 
and you're back from 6 years of military responsibility in places 
like the South China Seas or the Middle East, what do you do? 
What do you do to makfc your life interesting? There really isn't 
that much reason to live in an environment unless you give it a 
reason. And what kind of reasoning do you give? I wasn't 
thinking of it at the time, but I went back to Akron University 
and discovered that jeez, I'm very very bored here. Off I went to 
Cleveland, Ohio. Then between Akron and Cleveland, all of 
these things, these 1960s people are now transforming 
themselves. I run into this music community and these INSANE 
people in Cleveland who are doing all of the things that people 
talked about years ago. Peter and Krokus and Billy Bass and all 
those folks are in the neighborhood. And on the weekends, 
you're going down to Mayfield Road and designing new 
costuming to dance in. It gave me reason, fun and excitement, 
and interest, in my life. Very often military people do this: “I 
need to become a responsible citizen, I need to get this degree or 
to do that” and people do that, but I did not, and I don't know 
why I didn't do that. It's very irresponsible on my part because I 
could've gone directly into schools and done lots of incredibly 
wonderful things, and still got immersed in all of the madness 
that was going on in Cleveland, instead of going to anti war 
rallies. Remember I'm immediately out of the war, but still now 
I'm going to anti war rallies in Washington DC and places like 
that. It is logical on some level then, for me to get involved in 
Kundalini, because it is this wonderful Yogic system. In fact all 
Yoga systems are based in Kundalini and the idea that I could 
learn surrender, that's what Kundalini is about at root, learn 
surrender. It took me down a very different path. So suddenly I 
find myself in Kundalini and Krishna Consciousness and I'm “in 
it,” and I love it! I'm suddenly in this other world and I'm still 
going to anti-war rallies, I don't know why I was doing this. I 
was probably out of my mind then, probably still am, but those 
were the things that were exciting and important to me 
personally. At that point, I had no idea about art, no concerns. It 
was not even on my radar, but somehow I got there. But those 
things come in a certain.... You're forcing me to think about 
cause and causality, and that sort of thing, and I can't say that I 
have any reason, and it's embarrassing to say but I don't have any 
reason for writing in occult magazines, except that it was an 
expression of beautiful things. I mean Beautiful writing! And 
they rendered it in beautiful calligraphy! And once that started I 
got published in 20 other magazines. It was beautiful work; the 
words were beautiful, meant to be read aloud. That was 
important, and it's still important . Later, in Evanston, I studied 
Calligraphy with Peter Fraterdeus. It's almost like putting on 
layers of clothing. After the military I was putting these other 
layers on. And I'm where I am now, and who knows what that 
means. But I can't say that there is something I was hoping to get 
out of occult writing, but it was good for me in terms of my own 


writing, and publishing in these beautiful magazines. That kind 
of beauty has always been, for some reason, important to me. I 
don't know why any of this is important to anybody, Arvo! 

If I remember correctly, you were a very good student, so 
you're going to anti war rallies and you're studying these 
obscure spiritual concepts, and you're doing sound 
experiments, and I don't know anyone else who has done that 
at the same time. So it's fascinating to me, if it's not 
fascinating to other people, I don't care! 

There, now take that! [Laughs] 

I'm kind of alarmed by your humility, but ... 

Well, it isn't humility, it's just that I don't know ... I'm not going 
to pretend that there's a ... I have no plan ! 

My life isn't about plans. If you met my mother before she died, 
you would've seen what my mother was like. She was a 
motorcycle biker. A diesel dyke. The woman was insane! She 
was mad! She was crazy! We even look alike, except I have 
more facial hair. In fact, just before she died, she said, “Okay, it's 
time!”, and that was the end of that. She had paid for everything: 
the burial, the vault, the casket, the long gown that she was 
buried in, with pumps to match, and the Sheriffs escort on the 
way to the burial. Everything, and she said “Okay, I'm dying 
now!” that's it! That's my momma! 

I hate to give you the impression that I'm asking about the 
causality of your life, I'm more just intrigued about what it 
was like. As much as we can dig into ourselves, a lot of us 
can't uh.... 

Well, you're causing me to actually think about things that 
without this kind of talk... I don't... you've been to my house, 
you know that I was not likely to put them together otherwise, 
but you said we're going to talk about maybe art, maybe bars, 
maybe... and then I said “Oh gee, okay, well let me think about 
some of these ...Then I started thinking about it, and it forced me 
to look at “Well gee, what a dismal failure my life has been!” But 
how much fun I am having living it! 

Well, I wouldn't call it a failure... 

Well, come down to my part of town! 

It depends on how you measure it. That might be part of 
how you've achieved so much. With another interview that I 
did, I spent a lot of time, I typed out all of the questions, I 
had 6 pages of questions. With this one, I have some notes. I 
know I don't need to plan it that much out. I could've helped 
you prepare better, I guess, but it seems to me that maybe I 
should've helped you prepare less! 

Well, maybe, but when you said “Ah, we'll talk about some 
things. ..’’It's almost like focusing your brain, or channeling. So 
there are all these things on my mind now that were not in 
particular order before you said that you wanted to have this chat. 
And for that I am happy, because it means that probably this 
summer, I'm going to get together soon and say I think we 
should make a little dance piece, you and me, using computers, 
something that I would like to dance to” because Arvo asked me 
about dance. Because I love to dance! Until I got here on the 
south side (of Chicago), and people down here don't dance. Isn't 
that ironic? It makes me crazy! So I have to do my own dance, I 
just pump up anything that I can find and dance around in my 
silk panties. 

I have to admit I’m one of those people that don't dance, 
unless it's to make myself or other people laugh. You know, I 
don't know if I've ever told you this but I started out with 
electronic music trying to make a kind of industrial dance 
music, and I just failed. I failed terribly, and it became a sort 



noise music. If I were to be influenced by something that 
caused me to start making noise music, it would be something 
like Atari Teenage Riot or KMFDM or something. I do have 
a history with dance music, but not a fruitful one I guess. 

Well see, I don't necessarily mean traditional dance music either, 
because I like to experiment as much on the dance floor as I do 
with sound. Waves and waves of long, long, years ago I actually 
did some classes with Laban Movement, this German concept. 
Laban was this very odd movement that is not at all beat driven, 
and it's really wonderful. And remember also, back in the 60s, 
when 1 was going dancing in these gay bars in Cleveland and 
Akron, it wasn't about the beat and all; oh no no no no! It had 
much more to do with what people now called “vogue”, but 
without necessarily putting electronic music to it. We danced to 
juke boxes. And you entered! the dance floor. You entered! the 
club or bar. For instance, in Cleveland here was Twiggy's and 
the The Orchid Room right down Prospect Avenue from me, and 
I designed a new outfit every weekend, and I “arrived’ in the 
room, to whatever was playing. You moved to the ambience of 
the room. It wasn't to the beat at all, and that I love. In fact, I 
love this phrase: “All movement is dance”. I started doing this 
stuff, Kundalini, Krishna and Kun Tao (Kundalini Yoga has all of 
this wonderful movement), as dance in a staged environment. 

I consider myself fortunate that someone introduced me to 
Butoh, when I was 20 or 21 or something like that, because I 
find it really fascinating. 

Yeah! Well see, good thinking! Now look, it's midnight Arvo, 
we're going to have to continue this another time because I have 
to be up and working in 5 hours! 

Can I have 2 more questions? 

Okay. 

One is “When did art come into play?” 

When I get to Chicago, I'm at Northwestern University School of 
Law, and P.Michael, Kathy and I are practicing/reading ONO 
stuff. I meet Mark Berrend as I'm rollerskating home from my 
office at the law school, and .he's this huge German kid crashing 
into everything. We meet at the water fountain at Diversey/the 
theatre building. And he says [in a German accent] “I have no 
one to skate with me, do you want to skate with me?” Sure. It 
turns out Mark has this art show up. I bought my first piece of 
art; $450 for this piece of art, wonderful piece. “Sir Edgar 


Ravenswood Enters The Room From The Opera Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” We then become roommates (never lovers, as 
some people thought). P. Michael had at that point decided that 
he and Kathy and I are going to... Well, P.Michael convinces 
Mark to buy a guitar and not take lessons. So we have Mark, P. 
Michael and me, because Kathy just disappears... She keeps in 
touch, but she has an extraordinary lifestyle. So Mark, as an 
artist, his whole family are artists, decides we are creating 
Abiogenesis studio. Okay. Suddenly I'm dealing with artists. 
And it didn't matter at that point to me personally, except that 
whenever there were art festivals and art events at 
Northwestern’s Evanston Campus, or Chicago Campus, we 
played. And then later... Skip ahead, because I create art with 
Mark, and in fact we create Abiogenesis Studio, P. Michael, 
travis, Mark and it's in our house and it's really fun because Mark 
knows all of this stuff, I know nothing. P. Micheal is at the 
School of the Art Institute so it worked very well, except that I 
was often disagreeable about concretizing an image, for instance. 
I was always wrong. Later, in 2001, by then I was going to Paris 
regularly. I go to Paris, and I'm at the Picasso Museum, and 
various other places, and then suddenly it hits me in Paris, where 
they show you the evolution of modern idioms, including African 
masking and .where Picasso's concepts originated, I thought 
“Damn, this is mine!” I got on the next flight; came home; 
bought $100 worth of art materials at Utrecht, and the next 
morning at six 'o' clock, I started painting. It was as simple as 
that. 2001 . And I've been painting ever since, religiously. Every 
morning I do art stuff. Now my work is exhibiting in Tokyo. 
My Tokyo solo show just came down last week, and another one 
man show will go up in Tokyo next April, that's fun. I have 
another show in Europe at the end of this summer. My interest in 
art has much to do with concepts that I grew up with in 
Mississippi. There, art is decadent. Art for art's sake really has 
no bearing on life to a Mississippian, a black Mississippian. 
That's how I grew up. Any art work that you find from 
Mississippi black artists are functional items. But that work 
became known as Art outside of Mississippi. In Mississippi 
they're functional objects. So that has everything to do with why 
my art looks the way it does rather than “this is a piece of work 
that is art for art's sake” not at all. And I like doing that although 
I think that art for art's sake is much healthier, because a thing 
can be its own good, rather than a function. Its own good 
becomes its function. I think that also with black art, the nice 
position to be in right now is evolving an idea about what does 
black art mean? Why should it look like Eurocentric art? 
Because your world is different, why shouldn't your art be 
different? If your world isn't different, it's cool. Why force it to 
be? My experiences have been fun in a different fashion than 
Eurocentric artists and I would like to be able to represent that as 
well. 

I'd like to know more about your urine/sheet metal art pieces, 
and your garden installation. I'd like to know if something 
significant spurred these ideas or what your motivation was 
for it or what you are trying to say with it. 

Art For Art’s Sake is not a value in my background. Art 
historically, Black American art Objects and Ideas that are, these 
days, recognized as “Art” served a functional, utilitarian purpose. 
My Piss Pieces, like virtually all of my work, seeks to define and 
limit my creative boundaries. Despite “Tart pour Part” art 
historians base entire oeuvre upon “meaning.” My life is, so far, 
meaningless. 

What other artists where you inspired by? 


I’m too new to art to be tethered to “inspiration.” Every morning 
at 6AM I rise and I create for an hour. Period! I don’t wait for 
inspiration. I’m unsure I would recognize Inspiration if she 
kissed me. Although I am careless, I recognize that I need 
discipline. Of course, I also need to pay my mortgage. 

I know Velvet Underground, ? & the Mysterians, The 
Stooges, Sallie Martin... perhaps there are more that made an 
impact on you? 

Mahalia Jackson. James Cleveland. Thomas A. Dorsey (I 
carried flowers at his funeral). Brother Joe May. John Hampton 
(my mother’s husband). Chopin (var. Polonaise). Stravinsky. I 
got to these performers not because of their music alone. Their 
presentations were dynamic! And old Black women singing 
highly emotional vocals in Mississippi took me there. I spent my 
earliest years with my maternal grandmother, Finous Mary 
Magdalene Wall Stegall. She had very little to say about most 
day-to-day events, but she Hummed (always SLOWLY) nonstop. 
Itawamba evenings often echoed with Hum singers projecting 
from front porches. You could feel the train ‘a cornin’ half-a- 
mile away. Seemingly secret sounds wafted across a gulch, and 
met contrasting Hums house to house. Sometimes recognizable 
spirituals; sometimes deep, guttural chants that I channeled as 
emotions, as the words were unrecognizable. People in 
Itawamba identify, deep into their bones, when I present, say, a 
Con Ta Te or a Kyrie, etc., in Latin. The word meanings occupy 
a separate realm entirely. The Call/Response of academic lore is 
not the Call/Response I experienced. There was, and remained 
until recent years, an idiosyncratic sonic/rhythmic/metric 
disconnect that was jarring and NOISY to outsiders. 

Second question: “I know ONO did the soundtrack to Alice 
In Wonderland, and I wonder what the motivation or the 
approach to that was. Did you think about The Mad Hatter 
when you were making the music?” 

Now, the sound that we used for Alice in Wonderland. James 
Fotopoulos, the filmmaker, saw ONO do “Heroin”, Lou Reed's 
song “Heroin” in Go-Go Town, a venue in Bridgeport, the first 
time he saw us, and I cannot believe that there I was doing 
“Heroin” wearing this long, frilly dress and frightening people 
because I had a machete' and I absolutely hacked myself out of 
this dress with this machete' and people thought that I was losing 
my mind. But I was in it! The noise accompaniment was 
PERFECT! (The song has always had a very strong meaning for 
me. I met people in Cleveland that used uncut heroin. 
Somehow, they felt they could tell me all their biz-ness! and I 
would understand them. I didn’t, but I listened, and I watched 
their behaviors and their logic.) That's when James Fotopoulos 
decided ONO should do a part of his soundtrack. So after that 
we get the script and look through what is happening and the 
concept is a really great concept. And it goes off to P. Michael, 
and P. Michael says “Okay, here's what we are going to do. And 
then it turns out, we played this studio, Swing State in Lake 
Villa, IL. Near Wisconsin, and out of the blue, we had been 
pouring over it in rehearsal, and thought “Why not now?” We 
did this, and then it became a matter of editing. Shannon Rose 
Riley out in California then edited what we did, and added her 
overlay, because as you remember, she was one of the original 
ONO members and so that's how it came to be. It's actually a lot 
of fun, and you may have heard that we're going to be 
performing the soundtrack this summer. Okay! You are an 
insomniac, you love to be up, I am not an insomniac, I am going 
to bed. It was wonderful to talk to you darling, but I have to go! 
Bye Bye! Thank you! 


ROCTOBER HALL of DYNAMIC GREATNESS 2011 



ROCTOBER 46 (2008) Don Cornelius and local Soul Train was celebrated in 
#46. In 2011 Chicago paid tribute with a huge concert and a street named after 
him. Cornelius was pretty amazing the entire weekend, employing Redd Foxx- 
esque delivery to dish out the (dirty) dozens to his old friends. He did tear up 
and act unusual when presented with his street sign, leading some to 
conjecture he was out of it, but that's not the impression I got. His street is on 
Halsted where channel 26 currently is located, not where it was when Soul 
Train shot, and I heard (3 rd hand, don't quote me) that Cornelius considered 
refusing his name when he thought it was going to be on the Halsted stretch of 
the Bridgeport neighborhood (where African Americans were not welcomed in 
the 70s. And 80s, And 60s...). To me that kind of thoughtfulness and strength of 
conviction represents a dude who has it all together. 




ROCTOBER # 47 ( Summer 2009) Though 
this issue focussed on Chicago Soul , one of 
the true highlights was the ultra-rare photos 
of Klaus Nomi ’s early band featured in an 
interview with ex-bandmate H. Dwight 
Thompson. Nomi has always been a 
Roctober fave, first appearing in our pagesin 
October 1 992 ’s issue #2 in the poster “Dead 
Rock Stars Alphabet " (in the pre-internet 
days i had to draw Nomi form memory and 
fir end's description - couldn't find an image 
of him! He was prominently featured in issue 
19' s Rock n Roll Aids Quilt, and since then 
the Nomi scholarship has blossomed, 
requiring Nomi friend Madeline Bocaro to 
update her profile that appeared in that 
issue. 



KLAUS NOMI: Riding The New Wave by Madeline Bocaro 

The transitional period between decades is always highly charged with the excitement of things to come, and 
nostalgia for an era coming to an end. The 1970’s had their final burst of energy with Punk rock, but by 1979, the 
New Wave was already upon us. Simmering beneath the deliberate crudeness, realism and rage of Punk was a 
brightly coloured, cosmetic, futuristic fantasy world. The movement’s forerunners were fans of British Glam rock 
especially of David Bowie, and had an ironic affection for the danceability of Disco, hoping to replace it with a more 
whimsical, eccentric and sardonic genre. It was time for some fun. The Rocky Horror Picture Show was back in town! 

New York City had a healthy club scene in 1979. CBGB still hosted local bands like Blondie, the Ramones 
and Talking Heads. Hurrah! was the New Wave dance spot. Danceteria and the Mudd Club hosted rock bands. 
Discos were booming. Studio 54 and Max’s Kansas City were still in business. Music was becoming more 
synthesized and Euro-flavored, ever since the Giorgio Moroder-produced Donna Summer hit, 7 Feel Love ’ (1977) 
inspired electronic experimentation within dance music. This was usually reserved for New Age or Jazz, but now 
dance music could be taken to the outer limits as well. This new sound was known in Europe as New Romantic. The 
dawn of MTV forced musicians to be more concerned with visual appearance. Heavy Metal became Hair Metal Soon 
came the wrath of Madonna. 

Meanwhile, a strange, brilliant futuristic fellow from a galaxy far, far away (Germany) had been living quietly 
in New York City since 1972, developing an act and a persona to complement his extraordinary singing talents. He 
transformed into Klaus Nomi, and his story is short, but sweet - and so was he! Had he lived a full life, the 80’s surely 
would have been more noteworthy. The musical climate was perfect for what he had to offer. Nomi could see the 
future clearly - in fact, he was already living in it. French TV Interview; It was said about you that you were either the 
8th wonder of the world, or a tragic accident of the nature. What do you think of this definition? Klaus: ‘Oh it’s 
wonderful, it’s extraordinary. I hope it’s true!’ 

Soon our paths would cross. In 1978, I became a regular shopper at 
the trendy fashion spot, Fiorucci where the Day-Glo colored clothing was made 
of leather, plastic, rubber and vinyl. Fiorucci was not just a store, but a whole 
new scene. They sold clothing by new cutting edge designers, and their own 
Fiorucci brand. Andy Warhol frequented the store, which also had all the latest 
fashion magazines. The newest, coolest music was always played there; 
Kraftwerk, The B-52’s, Blondie, Devo, Bowie, and they had lots of in-store 
dance parties. 

I bought a new Fiorucci outfit each week, and my hair was purple 
(Manic Panic’s Crazy Color brand - Aubergine) with flaming pink streaks. A 
Fiorucci manager named Joey Arias would outfit me in some fabulous clothes. 
Joey’s hair was a different florescent color each week. Once it was stenciled in 
a leopard print! 

At Christmas time in 1979, Fiorucci was selling a postcard with a 
picture of a strange looking fellow, which read, “Klaus Nomi". Thinking it meant 
‘Merry Christmas’ in German, I bought the card. In December of 1979, I was in 
the TV studio for Bowie’s Saturday Night Live rehearsal. My friend’s dad (a VP 
at WNBC television) apologized for not getting us a seat inside the studio, but 
in the control room instead. This was even better, since it was right outside the 
dressing rooms! 

The studio was buzzing with excitement! Jane Curtin and Larraine 
Newman were jumping around yelling, “Bowie is in the building!!” I suddenly 
recognized Joey from Fiorucci in the hallway. He excitedly explained that 
Bowie had asked him to sing back-up vocals on the show! Bowie stood with a 
weird little guy dressed in black, and introduced him to me as ‘Klaus Nomi’ (Joey Arias turned out to be a member of 
Nomi’s band). I was actually more excited to see my postcard photo come to life than to actually meet the legendary 
Bowie! I was enraptured by this precious creature in exquisite makeup, pointed hair-style and German accent. Klaus 
smiled sweetly, kissed my hand, and his eyes twinkled. He wore the softest black leather elbow-length gloves - quite 



glamorous! I asked who did their fabulous makeup (the meticulous details were not visible on TV). They boasted that 
they’d done each other’s makeup, “Joey did mine and i did his, and we did David’s!” Boys will be girls! 

OFirst they performed ‘The Man Who Sold The World . Joey and Klaus carried Bowie on-stage because his bizarre 
sculpted Dadaist costume encased his legs. Klaus and Joey sang backing vocals and you could hear Nomi’s 
authentic, immaculate countertenor quite clearly. It was a wondrous gift that would evoke emotion and astonishment 
in any listener. Back to the dressing room... 

Bowie emerged for his second song - in a skirt (actually, 
a communist China airline stewardess style uniform, designed by 
Natasha Korniloff). It was refreshing to see that Bowie was back 
to his old glam/drag tricks. The trio performed ‘ TVC-15 ’ then 
rehearsed their ‘macho’ dance moves for “Boys Keep Swinging " 
which Bowie sang. His torso was replaced by a puppet’s body, 
using green-screen effects. 

I accepted Mr. Nomi’s invitation to his next concert at Hurrah! and 
was honoured to see him perform many times thereafter. Each 
performance begat gasps and rapturous applause. Anyone could 
appreciate his pop-operatics. His songs were keyboard-laden with 
melodic guitar, and Nomi’s stunning vocals. The classical arias 
were captivating, especially with the freaky visual juxtaposition. 

This was something else completely - something special! 

Klaus Sperber was born on January 24, 1944 in 
Immenstadt, Bavaria, Germany. As a teenager, Klaus worked as 
an usher at the Deutsche Oper in West Berlin. He would climb 
onstage and serenade his co-workers after the shows. Klaus also 
sang operatic arias at a gay Berlin discotheque called Kleist 
Casino. His favourite singers were Elvis Presley and Maria Callas. 

Klaus came to New York’s Greenwich Village from 
Germany in 1972 and became a pastry chef. His Lime Tart recipe 
is now legendary! However, he yearned to use his operatic voice in the pop/rock arena. He would pose in the window 
of Fiorucci as a mannequin for hours, never blinking his eyes once, and performed an in-store live concert. Klaus was 
an excellent mime and a rare talent. His range from baritone to soprano was beyond belief, coupled with his spiked 
blue-black hair and matching lipstick, white painted face and his twinkling eyes. In his white gloves, shiny 
monochromatic plastic space tuxedo, pointy elf boots and black spandex leotards (he must have frequented the most 
elegant space places!), Klaus resembled a real-life toy - a cross between Mickey Mouse and the Tin Man! 

Klaus adopted the name ‘Nomi’ - an anagram of ‘Omni,’ a science-fiction magazine. “It could be any nation, 

because I see myself as universal, not as German, American, 
French or whatever you want, cause we are all on this planet, were 
all living on the earth.” 

Nomi appeared in a satirical camp production of Richard 
Wagner's Das Rheingold with Charles Ludlam's Ridiculous Theater 
Company in 1972. He played the Rheinmaiden and the Wood Bird. 

Despite the freaky fagade, Klaus was a really sweet, 
adorable guy, in love with life. He would kiss my cheek and leave a 
black lipstick print every time! You could see him walking down New 
York’s St. Mark’s Place in his fuzzy electric blue coat and full 
makeup in broad daylight. 

His first appearance as ‘Klaus Nomi’ was in 1978 at Tom Scully and 
Susan Hannaford’s New Wave Vaudeville Show, directed by East 
Village legend Ann Magnuson. He was an overnight club sensation. 
One of Nomi’s earliest costumes worn at his debut featured a clear plastic cape, which was a vintage raincoat 
originally belonging to New York rocker Howie Pyro’s mother! Joey Arias soon introduced Klaus to the fashions of 
Thierry Mugler and Yamamoto. Joey Arias remembers, 7 still get goose pimples when I think about it... It was like he 
was from a different planet and his parents were calling him home. When the smoke cleared, he was gone. " 

Nomi’s iconic space tuxedo was inspired by the one Bowie wore on SNL - based on a costume designed by Sonia 
Delaunay and worn by 1920s Dadaist artist Tristan Tzara - a hard plastic sculpture that completely encased his legs. 
Replicating Bowie’s outfit would cost $1,500, which Klaus, the pastry chef could not afford. However, the costumer 
was so moved by Nomi’s passion that he agreed to make him a triangular plastic tuxedo for much less. Both Bowie’s 

and Nomi’s suits were made by a guy named Jimmy at the famous New York 
costume shop, Brooks Van Horn. Nomi’s ball gown/stockade was another 
masterpiece! Nomi’s monochrome outfits became infamous 30 years later - adapted 
by director Tim Burton for Johnny Depp’s look in the film Edward Scissorhands, used 
as the basis of Jean-Paul Gaultier’s Spring 2009 couture runway show, and endlessly 
pillaged by Lady Gaga. 

The TV appearance with Bowie secured a record deal with RCA records in 1980. 
Nomi’s debut album consisted of originals (penned by his brilliant new musical 
director, Kristian Hoffman of The Mumps) and covers of pop and opera classics by 
Lou Christie, Marlene Dietrich, Lesley Gore, and Harold Aden’s ‘Ding Dong The Witch 
Is Dead’. 

A European tour ensued. At a show at Le Palace in Paris, the entire fashion 
community showed up because they were intrigued by Nomi’s angular, polished and 
glossy look. Everybody who was anybody in Paris wanted to meet him. Nomi then 






recorded his second album Simple Man (1982), including two arias by 17 th century composer Henry Purcell from the 
opera King Arthur. 

The live shows were amazing; a sort of Kabuki-Cabaret, opening with Klaus emerging fresh from outer 
space in a cloud of smoke (dry ice actually, which would shower the audience with a cool heavenly mist). The band 
was hidden behind a curtain while Klaus and his mime troupe - Joey and a couple of exquisitely made-up Martian 
girls and boys - performed alien theatrics, churning out strangely yet accessible cover tunes; 7 Feel Love ’ (the Donna 
Summer hit), Lou Christie’s ‘ Lightning Strikes’ and Chubby Checker’s ‘ The Twist. Nomi’s other songs (penned by 
Kristian Hoffman, with great contributions from Joey Arias and George Elliott) were melodic Euro-pop tunes with 
other-worldly lyrics about outer space, death and the distant future. The Nomi character and his evocative vocals 
brought warmth to the otherwise cold synthetic sound - Kraftwerk with personality. Klaus closed each show with the 
operatic aria ‘Mon cceur s'ouvre a ta voix’ ("My heart opens to your voice") from Camille Saint-Saens' 1877 opera 


Nomi’s performance at the disco Xenon on February 
25, 1980 was simply magnificent. The oblivious 
dancing crowd was unaware there would be a show 
at all, and when their precious disco music suddenly 
stopped and the curtain rose on-stage, they hissed 
and booed. Klaus immediately entranced them with 
his sublime vocals and self-created illustrious 
character, transporting everyone to his planet. At the 
end of the forty-minute performance, he disappeared 
into the vaporous stratosphere from which he came. 
Everyone screamed for an encore! First there was 
the dead silence of disbelief, then bewildered cries of, 
‘‘What was that?!’’ then a thunderous burst of wild 
applause. 

Nomi performed a stunning two-night engagement 
at Hurrah! on March 18-19, 1980. Even the audience 
was quite glamourous! We all had a certain feeling 
that we had witnessed the beginning of something 
big. 

Klaus last performed in New York at the Mudd Club 
in 1982 - out of costume, but still in full make-up. For 
his final, most intense and regal German TV 
performance of ‘Cold Song’ with a full orchestra, 
Klaus wore a stunning Baroque operatic outfit 
complete with a grand ruff collar. Then he suddenly 
disappeared from the scene. 

Klaus died of AIDS at age 39 on August 6, 1983. It’s tragic that it all started and ended so quickly. His ashes were 
scattered in New York City. 

I will always remember his sincere, sweet smile and the sparkle in his eyes. He was so happy to finally be on the 
road to success. Klaus touched many people with his wonderful gift. His golden voice lives on. 

Shortly before his death, Klaus was asked what project he would have most like to perform. He said, ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’ (the opera by Engelbert Humperdinck). And which role? Klaus smiled, raised his hands in an operatic 
gesture, and said, “ The Witch, of course!” 

The wonderful Klaus Nomi is still admired by countless musicians, artists and designers worldwide, such as 
Morrissey (“Nomi sang like a man trapped in the body of a dead girl.”) who still plays Nomi recordings prior to his own 
9'9 S - Must See: The Nomi Song - Documentary film, now available on DVD. 

KLAUS NOMI - COLLABORATIONS / TV/ FILMS / AFTERMATH 

• In the late 1970s while performing at various New York City clubs (Club 57, The Mudd Club, The Pyramid) Nomi assembled a group 
of up-and-coming models, singers, artists and musicians to perform live with him. They included Joey Arias, Jean-Michel Basquiat, 
Keith Haring, John Sex and Kenny Scharf. He also appeared on Manhattan Cable's TV Party. 

• In 1980, Klaus played a supporting role as a Nazi official in Anders Grafstrom's underground film The Long Island Four. The 1981 
rock documentary film, Urgh! A Music War features Nomi's live performance of ‘Total Eclipse’. 

• Art exhibits based on Nomi were held in San Francisco at the New Langton Arts gallery, and in Milan (Italy), entitled: Do You Nomi? 
In 2001 German band Rosenstolz, featuring alternative pop stars Marc Almond and Nina Hagen, covered ‘Total Eclipse.’ 

• A cartoon version of Klaus Nomi appears in a 2-part episode of animated comedy/adventure TV series The Venture Bros. In 
Showdown at Cremation Creek ( Part I), he appears as one of David Bowie's bodyguard henchmen (with an animated Iggy Pop). 
"Klaus" attacks his opponents with ultra-high-pitched singing and the over-sized bow tie of his famous costume, spins and ejects as a 
battering weapon. In Showdown at Cremation Creek ( Part II), ‘Klaus’ is killed after betraying Bowie (when he and Iggy Pop are 
called ‘stooges’ Klaus says "I wasn't in the Stooges!") 

• Nomi's cover of Lesley Gore's 1964 hit ‘You Don't Own Me’ has been featured on the nationally broadcast radio show The Rush 
Limbaugh Show as the ‘Gay Update Theme.’ 

• Nomi's visual aesthetic has been an influence on women's fashion designers such as Boudicca, Givenchy, and Paco Rabanne, and also 
men's fashion designers such as Gareth Pugh and Bruno Pieters for Hugo Boss. Jean Paul Gaultier's Spring 2009 couture was 
influenced by Nomi. Gaultier used Nomi's recording of ‘The Nomi Song’ in his runway show. 

• Two of Klaus Nomi’s costumes - donated by Joey Arias, are part of the Postmodernism : Style arui Subversion 1970 - 1990 exhibit at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Nomi’s costumes, and also video projections of him singing, are among 250 objects across all genres 
of art and design, revisiting a time when style was not just a ‘look’ but became an attitude. The exhibit runs from September 201 1 
through January 2012. 




ROCTOBER #48 ( 2010 ) featured an exit 
interview with retiring White Sox organist 
Nancy Faust. She became a good friend of the 
magazine and even sent us a picture of a 
donkey on her farm holding a picture of Ratso 
she drew that said “Roctober kicks Ass!” (get 
it, donkey... ass!). Anyhoo, I wrote a profile of 
her replacement for the Chicago Reader and 
here’s an edited version, plus a fresh photo 
from the genius lens of Jim Newberry 
(www.jimnewberry.com) 


The White Sox home opener last April was a fairly familiar affair. It was 
teeth-chattering cold; Carlos Quentin continued his pursuit of the all- 
time record for most hit by pitches; $7.50 Miller Lites flowed freely. 
However, one thing was very different. For the first time in four decades 
someone other than Nancy Faust sat behind the stadium organ, leading 
the seventh inning stretch, mocking opposing pitchers, and hammering 
out jaunty, harmonic versions of Journey and Bob Segar songs. 

I was wary of the change, not merely out of loyalty to Faust who I felt 
cozily friendly with, but also because I’d heard the new hire was not a 
veteran stadium organist, or a scrappy rookie who’d worked up to the 
bigs after toiling in the minors on tinny Casios, but rather a local church 
organist. Perhaps it was unfair to turn a critical ear to someone working 
their first day on a high-pressure job, playing in front of 38,000, 
maintaining melodies while taking non-stop direction over a headset. 
But I’ve grown to expect a lot from my team’s organist, and overall I 
thought her syncopation didn’t quite jibe with the game’s rhythm. 
However, my attitude changed a few Sunday’s later (during a game that 
didn’t require huddling under a blanket to share body heat) when my 
four-year old son and I made our way to the newly dubbed Nancy Faust 
Booth. Since 1960, when populist owner Bill Veeck moved the organ 


into the center field bleachers at Comiskey Park, the White Sox have 
maintained an open door policy, where fans were welcomed to visit the 
organist. Upon greeting Lori I instantly realized that by dissecting 
tempos and nitpicking her Adele arrangements I had missed the point. 
Certainly instrumental accomplishment was important, but the Sox 
organist 4 s personality was the real key. Looking like someone who was 
born to wear a Sox Jersey, Moreland greeted us with a genuine smile, in 
a warm Midwestern accent asked my son his name, and generally 
demonstrated why she was a good choice to fill this historic seat. 

I had good reason to have lofty expectations for the team’s latest 
acquisition, because Chicago is seriously a stadium organ town. The 
Cubs are credited with introducing the ballpark organ to baseball in 
1941 and still features veteran Gary Pressy’s pleasant playing. Chicago 
Stadium’s organ was so legendary that LPs of A1 Melgard playing the 
“World’s Largest Theatre Pipe Organ” feature cover photos of the 
instrument rather than its beloved player (who accompanied thousands 
of Blackhawks and Bulls games between the 30s and the 70s). And 
Chicago was home to the woman who redefined the art form, Nancy 
Faust who retired last year after forty-one seasons. 

What made Faust historical was her introduction of rock ’n’ roll into 
venues that previously drew the line at “How Much is that Doggie in the 
Window.” Throughout the 50s and 60s baseball ignored Elvis and the 
Beatles, but that changed in 1970 when the youthful Faust, emboldened 
by her interactions with the masses, began drawing on radio hits to 
pump up the fans, including the introduction of Steam’s “Na Na Hey 
Hey (Kiss Him Goodbye)” when an opposing pitcher was knocked out 
of the game. She improvised puns for ballpayers names (“Inna Gadda 
Davida” for Pete Incaviglia, “Let’s Get Physical” for Omar Vizquel), 
made musical commentary on games (“Walk Like A Man” after a walk), 
and between innings stretched out with jaunty Doors and Queen hits. 

But by introducing Top 40 to America’s Pastime Faust opened a 
Pandora’s Box that eventually narrowed her spotlight. Over the decades 
ballparks began piping in recordings, filling every moment of silence 
with blaring samples of rock and hip hop songs, allowing home players 
to choose entrance music for each at bat, and in the few stadia that 
maintained organists, limiting playing to a bare minimum. By the time 
Faust retired in 2010 she was only performing at day games, no longer 
playing during Sox at bats, and barely performing between innings, as 
those pauses were jammed with recordings, videos, and advertisements. 
That limited canvas puts Moreland at a disadvantage, as she’ll have to 
learn on a job only offering a few days of work. A child prodigy on 
organ, by her teens she was a finalist in Yamaha’s annual contests, 
impressing judges like Henry Mancini, and Sarah Vaughan. She became 
a church organist, teacher, and cover band journey woman. In 1980 she 
moved to Chicagoland, worked in sales for Baldwin, and studied 
classical organ at the American Conservatory of Music. 

Last October a friend told her of the vacant White Sox job and Moreland 
sent in an audition DVD. Nichole Manning, the Sox’ Director of Game 
Operations, received dozens of applications, and auditioned ten 
candidates, with Moreland one of the last. “When Nichole called to offer 
me the job and I just died. . . .1 totally didn’t expect it.” 

Despite her background, Moreland has some room for improvement in 
her big gig. She tends to play a lot of notes, often at a quick tempo, 
making some songs hard to identify. Watching Moreland furiously flip 
through her thick sheet music binder 1 witnessed her zip through a floral 
version of “Copacabana,” a busy “Hit the Road Jack,” and she may have 
played “The Hustle,” but it was hard to tell. But a charmingly churchy 
“Got to Get You Into My Life” and a warm version of Toy Story’s 
“You’ve Got A Friend in Me” highlighted Lori’s strengths. 

Finishing my interview, I turned to leave when Moreland surprised me 
by sending warm regards to my son, recalling by name the un-talkative 
child she’d briefly met six weeks prior. Moreland didn’t seem to be 
performing a businessman’s pnehmonic trick, but was offering the kind 
of genuine gesture that makes it clear why her background and 
personality suits her new part time job. Minutes earlier she had quipped 
that despite not being comfortable making musical puns yet, “After 35 
years I think I’ll be quick with it as Nancy was.” Considering that she 
has the fellowship aspect of the gig mastered, Moreland’s has a pretty 
good shot at getting that part down sooner than 2046. 





ROCTOBER #49 SUMMER 2011: Not much 
‘splainin’ needed here: part 1 ran in our Livin’ in the 
80s ish earlier this year, and here ’s part 2 ... 



BOaD BIC& 



/ think it was Mark Twain who said “ Do what 
you love, and you'll never have to work a day in 
your life.” For me, that saying has always 
echoed in my head as “ learn to love marketing 
and advertising ” or “learn to love art that 
people buy only because it matches their 
drapes,” but on a rare occasion would 1 truly 
think to myself that a self proclaimed talentless 
person could scrape together a career writing, 
recording, painting, acting, and presenting 
himself in a way that many people find offensive 
or unsavory, especially beginning as a poverty 
stricken high school drop out, until I knew about 
Boyd Rice. A painter practices his craft until 
one day, he hopes, it is measured technically as 
something of quantifiable and perhaps 
universally demonstrable talent. Most crafts 
require becoming a professional or an expert to 
a certain degree. If you told me that someone 
in this day and age is making a living by doing 
noise music and writing about whatever he feels 
like, especially an entire book about things he 
doesn't believe in, I would look at them with 
shifty eyes, but Boyd Rice seems to have paid 
the bills for nearly 2 decades without any 
discernible compromise ; turning concepts over 
on their head, and diving head first into areas 
that virtually no one else cares about until much 
later, if at all. 

Standing In Two Circles, a book collecting 
nearly three decades worth of Rice's writing, 
contains essays on anything from children's 
soap in the 60s to “ Nature's Eternal Fascism.” 
As a journalist Rice queried Tiny Tim, Martin 
Denny, Bill Mumy (Lost In Space, Barnes & 
Barnes), Ed “Big Daddy” Roth ( Rat Fink 
cartoonist, Kustom Kulture drag cars), Ray 
Dennis Steckler (The Incredibly Strange 
Creatures Who Stopped Living and Became 
Mixed Up Zombies, also said to have been 
behind many of the Scopitones of the 60s), and 
Herschell Gordon Lewis (creator of the 
“splatter film” horror sub genre). In addition, he 
was one of the main minds behind RE/Search's 
Incredibly Strange Films/Music series, which, in 
the early 80s, showcased low budget, offbeat 
1960s films and music. As someone who visited 
(and played noise shows at) as many tiki bars as 
possible during the 70s and 80s, before they 
went the way of the aluminum lunch box, Rice 
went so far as turning the interior of an 
otherwise plain hotel bar into a tiki spot in 
2008. The thankful manager of this newly 
successful establishment gracefully named it 
Tiki Boyd's (although it has since closed down 
due to mismanagement). In the late 80s and 
early 90s, while political correctness and 
hypersensitivity became the paradigm, Rice was 
donning Fascist paramilitary gear, performing 
with a Totenkopf emblazoned in the background, 
reciting Social Darwinist texts, hanging out with 
high-profile Satanists, and mocking retarded 
people, feminists, or anyone else he considered 
to be part of a “lifeless, shuffling horde.” Call 
it what you will, but it is undeniably the history 
of someone who forged their own path. Rice was 
seen on television and in teen magazines with 
members of the American Front, visited Charles 
Manson at length, and played Wishnik Treasure 
Troll music or bubblegum pop at weekly DJ 


nights. His biographical totem would read 
contrarily to that of a recipe for success 
throughout, with the exception that it is about 
the life a person who is passionate in his 
opinions, and profoundly clever. 

According to Rice's documentary, Iconoclast, he 
was always like this, not much has changed. In 
1969, at age 13, a young Boyd Rice was 
watching a popular television show about 
vampires, Dark Shadows, and witnessed a 
Jeckyll and Hyde character, about to drink a 
potion or something of the sort, recite the words 
rang out, “This will bridge the gap in man's 
divided nature.” Rice strongly identified with 
this utterance, and since then has sought to find 
a complimentary balance between creative and 
- destructive forces. As time went on, Rice would 
find that the symbols he imagined for logos or 
otherwise, would come to be ancient runes 
representing this very concept, that simply 
seeing past “good and evil ” will provide a 
seemingly divine path that is harmonious with 
nature. These ancient symbols, the Wolfsangel, 
and the Cross of Lorraine, have become 
indelibly identified with the man himself, though 
they seem far from symbolic of his very jovial 
and gentle nature (Rice is a bundle of laughs, 
and a man still uses words like “Gosh” or 
“Okie Dokie,” listens to Skeeter Davis, and 
likes Barbie Dolls). Then again, he also owns 
guns and looks at widespread diseases as 
“nature 's hygiene . ” 

Since well before 1997, Boyd Rice had been 
researching and even prolonging tours to write 
about The Bloodline of The Holy Grail, a once 
obscure theory whose secrets, whatever they 
might be, have been carefully hidden for 
centuries, purporting (amongst other things) 
that Jesus had children and has direct ancestors 
to this day. Without a high school diploma, or 
the internet, Rice managed to unveil evidence 
that lifelong scholars have overlooked, up to 
and including finding that perhaps, he himself 
might be related to Jesus Christ (or the 
descendant of a half serpent). Rice had also 
been studying Gnosticism, a somewhat open- 
ended belief system that, in general, asserts 
“salvation” as something to be found within 
oneself, rather than in a church , and that god is 
not a single character up in the sky, but an 
entity that exists in everything. He was 
particularly struck by the Gnostic deity 
Abraxas, which amalgamates the ends of each 
spectrum: darkness and light, life and death, 
and so forth. Given that at one time Boyd Rice 
was called a Satanist, and now believes he may 
be related to Jesus, this kind of union of 
opposites seems to make sense. 

Actually, speaking to Boyd Rice on the phone is 
a bit perplexing. I can't help but wonder if I'm 
talking to cigar chomping lounge singer Boyd 
Rice, or beard & jean jacket, iron cross wearing 
Boyd Rice, or black clad paramilitary Boyd 
Rice, or the Boyd Rice who has been seen 
sporting red tinted sunglasses and a Hawaiian 
shirt, tipping a cocktail with an umbrella 
sticking out of the top. And I'm sure there are 
more dimensions to him. As much as I feel like 
this is a person who upholds the concepts of 
personal responsibility, discipline, and order; a 


person who dismisses those that make excuses, 
play the victim, and beat around the bush, I also 
feel like he could just as easily have been a very 
bright kid that happened to watch a lot of 
Hogan's Heroes or vintage Disney propaganda 
cartoons from World War II. Either way, Boyd 
Rice's lifetime has seen an audience for his once 
painfully obscure outlets arise seemingly out of 
nowhere, whether they dealt with Vlad The 
Impaler, Savitri Devi, Lawrence Welk, Gabrielle 
D'Annunzio, The New York Dolls, bygone girl 
groups, The Devil, and exhibiting found 
photographs, outsider paintings, “ Unpop Art," 
or audibly painful noise. 

Nobody will care about Paris Hilton or Bob 
Ross in 50 years, but Boyd Rice has seen 
recognition for his untrained exploits in the 
same diaspora where even innovators like 
Edgar Allan Poe, Vincent Van Gogh, and Ed 
Wood died in the gutter. It isn't merely shock 
value, or lip service to certain “rebellious” 
concepts that Boyd Rice is espousing. Flash- 
in-the-pan, shit-flinging performance artists vie 
like crabs in a bucket to infuse a higher 
meaning unto their publicly funded, haphazard 
and droll antics while Rice goes five years 
without granting an interview, and in the past he 
has done entire tours without updating his 
website, strutting nonchalantly under the radar 
from one scarcely coveted or forgotten treasure 
to the next, inspiring just as many as he offends 
by simply existing in a natural, albeit 
bewildering and elusive form. Rice's noise 
rallies under the name “NON” have been called 
life-changing, psychedelic experiences by many, 
while others, even most punk rockers, would 
call it something akin to god awful racket. His 
writings are being taught in universities while 
other people dismiss them as crude and stupid. 
On more than one occasion, Rice has 
submerged himself into the recording studio 
with nothing, and resurfaced with an album, 
using the studio alone as an instrument. For 
things like this, he has been called an 
“alchemist,” someone who can turn lead into 
gold, and he admits that this, if anything, is his 
only talent. If Marcel Duchamp said that the 
artists of the future are simply going to point 
their fingers to define what art is, and Andy 
Warhol added to that with his depiction or 
glorification of every day objects, Rice is the 
next logical step to that; embracing everything 
and nothing at the same time, and leaving the 
viewer to decide which is which. It's a tough 
job, but someone's got to do it. 

Roctober: Do you think you're ever going to 
do a book or anything about the interview 
questions that people have mailed to you? 
(According to boydrice.com, the last printed 
interview with Boyd Rice was published in 
2006. And in 2008, Boyd proclaimed that the 
only interviews that he would do from that point 
on, would be by way of mail, with his fans who 
have asked him the best questions out of 
genuine curiosity). 

Boyd RiceiYou know what, I intended to collate 
all of those things but at a certain point, I got a 
lot of really good questions but at a certain point 
I just decided, no I'm not gonna do that because 
if I put that out it would be like me saying this is 


definitive, and I don't think it could be 
definitive. So I mean, I haven't done any 
interviews in years and years except for the rare 
times I go on the radio or something. I think I'm 
ready to speak again, there are a lot of new 
things going on. And the documentary's out 
there, so people will have a lot more 
background, and won't just be concentrating on 
“Tell us again what you did in 1987.” 

Well thanks again! I'm really looking 
forward to the thrift store book (a coffee table 
book of art found in thrift stores). 

BR: Wait until you see it! It is so good! It is 
SOO GOOOD! I mean I can't wait for that thing 
to get released because people are going to lose 
their minds. It's just so perfect. You can't make 
up stuff like this. There are paintings of clowns, 
paintings of peoples' pets, paintings of 
celebrities like Brigitte Bardot, John F. 
Kennedy, Jackie Kennedy, pictures of wild 
animals getting ready to attack, fake modem art, 
you know, everything. Every artistic category 
you could imagine. Still lifes, great and bizarre 
still lifes, but done by real people who had more 
passion for art than talent. 

That reminds me, Thursday night, I went to a 
bar and I heard a man, Taike Santos, sing. 
He's on the side of Asperger's or autism, but 
he's functional on a certain level. For several 
years, he's been playing acoustic guitar and 
singing. When he's done with a song, he just 
drops out of it, it doesn't just fade out, or 
sometimes, he'll try to fade it out as if he's 
the volume knob. There's something about 
that. It's not just outsider, for me, I'm 
personally, I like what happens when a 
person has a dysfunction or a disability or 
something like that. Sometimes, it ends up 
being a gift that comes at an expense. This 
guy, for instance, he was able to..Jhe was 
somewhat clairvoyant. There was this guy 
that came through, my friend was telling me, 
and he was really cranky, he was kind 
macho, and he didn't like it at all, he just 
went “Aw this sucks,” and the guy started 
singing, a song that this fella had been sung 
by his mother, when he was a little kid. And 
the guy had tears in his eyes. While I was 
sitting there, my friend was telling me this 
story and then he was saying, “The only 
thing I missed is that, he didn't play my 
favorite song.” And so, we were definitely out 
of ear shot, and this guy all of a sudden starts 
playing his[favorite song instrumentally. The 
song he was talking about. 

Wow. 

Do you think there are any paintings in the 
thrift store book made by schizophrenic 
people or anything of the sort? 

I had some drawings by a guy who's obviously 
schizophrenic, drawings and writings, and they 
were glued to this box near a stop light near the 
biology museum. Museum of Science in Los 
Angeles. And there were layers and layers of 
these things as though he drew a different one 
every day and glued it up to this thing, and it 
was just thick, and I pried some of them off, and 
it was just amazing stuff about how the doctors 
at a certain hospital would steal newborn babies, 
and when they returned the babies, the babies 



would have brass teeth, and would bite their 
mothers' nipples off while they were nursing. 
Very strange stuff. 


Yeah. Wow... 

I wish I still knew where those drawings were. 
Unbelievable document. And you know it's like 
really crazy people will write stuff in this itsy 
bitsy teeny handwriting, a whole page full of it, 
and you can barely read it it's so small . 

Yeah. I've read a little bit about Graphology, 
and a schizophrenic person, you can pretty 
much tell, because they never fail. They write 
their Bs exactly the same every single time. 
And they'll write pages and pages like that 
without fail. So there's something going on 
with that [This is not always the case, but a 
trademark of the criminally schizophrenic, or a 
regressive personality in general, is 
highly monotonous and heavy handwriting]. 

I saw a woman outside of Grand Central Station 
once, in New York in the 80s, and she had a 
shopping bag full of yellow legal pads, and she 
was writing furiously. I thought “What is this 
woman writing?” and when I got close enough, 
I looked down, she was writing the same word 
over and over and over, filling up entire pages, 
and she had half a dozen yellow legal pads 
already entirely full in her shopping bag. 

Did you catch the word? 

(Laughs) No, no I did not. 

There are a lot of hidden things that I think 
you've influenced and you've hinted at but I 
think it's understated how much influence 
you've had in the last 20 years especially on 
mainstream culture, and I think one of the 
most poignant examples of that would be 
with Quentin Tarantino. I read that you gave 
him a mixtape which ended up being most of 
the soundtrack of Pulp Fiction [the movie 
ended up helping to spur a resurgence in surf 
music]. Is that true? 

Well, the thing is, I'm friends with Allison 
Anders, and she used to be very close with 
Quentin Tarantino, and she called up and said, 
“Hey Boyd, Quentin wants the soundtrack to his 
next movie to be entirely surf music, but the 
only problem is, he's not really that familiar. He 
doesn't have any deep knowledge of surf music, 


could you make up something and send it to 
him?” And so, I had a ton of surf music at one 
time, but it's like, people would visit from 
Germany and I'd be playing this stuff and they'd 
go [yells with faux German accent] “We've 
never heard this in Deutschland! Where can I 
get this record!?” I'd say, “You just take this, I 
can always replace it.” So at the time I actually 
called up this guy Mike Lucas from Phantom 
Surfers, and said, “Hey Quentin Tarantino's 
doing this thing of surf music, he's gonna use all 
surf music for his soundtrack, can you make 
him a tape of the best surf music and be sure to 
include 'Bustin' Surfboards' and 'Miserlou' and 
blah blah blah blah.” So Lucas made this tape 
and sent it to me, and I forwarded it to Quentin 
Tarantino, and you know “Bustin' Surfboards” 
is kind of obscure. It's not something that 
somebody who doesn't know about surf music 
would know to include. So, that ended up in the 
movie and of course “Miserlou,” the huge song 
from Dick Dale. But I like that, I like being able 
to have things seep into popular culture, and 
know that at some level I'm responsible for it, 
kind of. And I don't care about getting credit for 
it, if everybody all of a sudden likes Martin 
Denny or Serge Gainsbourg or any of the people 
I'm interested in, I don't get jealous, and say, 
“These people shouldn't be listening to Serge 
Gainsbourg!” I feel like everybody should be 
listening to Serge Gainsbourg, and Martin 
Denny, and so on and so forth. 

There is a time where I found The Poppy 
Family [a kind of spooky 60s band] in a 
bargain bin, but I never moved beyond the 
one single in a bargain bin, until I read what 
you said about them. That was just surreal. 
The one that I found was “Shadows On The 
Wall” so... 

Oh that's a classic! And I think that might be the 
song that, they released a “Best of Poppy 
Family” thing, and that was released by a 
company right here in Colorado, and I'm sure 
that was probably released because I turned 
everybody in Denver on to The Poppy Family. I 
would play them when I'd deejay at this local 
bar, and people would come up, young girls 
would come up and say, “Have you ever heard 
of a band called 'The Poppy Family'”? Well the 
reason you know about The Poppy Family is 
because I gave cassettes of The Poppy Family to 
all of the movers and shakers in town, and 
they're turning everybody else onto them. So I 
feel like on some level, I probably got that “Best 
of The Poppy Family” thing re-released. But I 
think “Shadows On The Wall” is the song from 
the first album that's actually missing. 

I can't tell you for sure, but I wouldn't be 
surprised. Well I guess I can ask you 
about Lion's Lair [A bar that Boyd deejayed at 
every Thursday night during much of the 90s, 
his night was called “ The In Sound From Way 
Out,” and he was said to play mostly obscure, 
strange records from the 60s]. When I heard 
you describe, it seems like a wild 
juxtaposition, just hearing the words 
“Monster A-Go Go” really perked up my 
ears. I'd never heard that before, I listen to a 
lot of Monster Mash and the offshoot kind of 
stuff. What would you consider “Monster A 


Go Go?” 

There was a group called Frankie Stein & His 
Ghouls, and it's Monster Go Go music. And 
they put out I think three albums. And it's just 
like this basic sort of Rock N' Roll, but with 
sounds of gunshots in the background and 
people screaming, creaking doors, wolves 
howling, and I mean every song on every album 
is great, but they're very hard to find. I 
eventually got all 3 copies. 

That stuff is great! I'm pretty sure it was 
reissued on CD [it was - editor]. 

I had one for years and I knew a girl that 
worked at this bizarre record place, some place 
in Mid-America, and they had every single 
album you could imagine. They were just all... 
[excuses himself to tell his cat to stop chasing 
the other cat] So they had hundreds of albums, 
but they were in no particular order, so I would 
say “If you ever find the ‘Moonatics’ album... ,” 
and she eventually found it, and she eventually 
found both of the other Frankie Stein & His 
Ghouls albums. Yeah that was a fun time at 
Lion's Lair, because it was like a great little 
scene where people could come in and hear 
stuff that they would never hear anyplace else. 
You used to talk to Marilyn Manson on the 
phone a lot when he was still living at his 
parents. I think your documentary probably 
understates how much of an influence you 
were on him. And I know that he 
appropriated the Cross of Lorraine [a symbol 
that Boyd Rice has been using since the early 
90s at least, which interlocks a cross with an 
upside down cross in unison ] on T-shirts at one 
point, and he did credit you in a journal 
entry I think. But I read an interview that 
you did with him around the time of his 
album “Anti-Christ Superstar” when that 
came out, but I wonder if you care to share 
any more about, to what extent you were a 
mentor to Marilyn Manson? 



Well, it was right when he was starting out in 
music, and he'd heard a number of the shows I'd 
done on Bob Larson [Christian national radio 
evangelist], and somehow or other he got my 
number and started calling me up. And then at a 
certain point, where he got his first record 


contract, he wanted Anton LaVey to play 
theremin on his record, and so I pitched the idea 
to Anton, he wasn't really interested in being on 
a song done by a heavy metal band or 
something. And I would always say to him “You 
know, you really should meet this guy some 
time, because he's an up and comer, and I think 
he's gonna do big things. He's really smart, he's 
got all the right points of reference.” So 
ultimately, Manson called him when he was in 
San Francisco, and I think the only reason 
LaVey let him come over to the house was 
because Manson was with Traci Lords, and he 
wanted to meet Traci Lords. 

I heard the story about the midget in the 
hospital that scaled like Spider Man down to 
the floor, that's going to be in your upcoming 
book “Twilight Man” [a story from a short 
interview on another radio show, where Boyd is 
called to a hospital as an alarm agent, and on 
the rooftop finds a homeless midget looking for 
drugs that can scale the walls ]. Are there any 
more stories like that? Your escapades as an 
alarm agent in San Francisco? 

Oh god, yeah, well of course the whole book is 
made up those stories so... Well I guess the thing 
that pops into my mind immediately is that our 
patrols were in Chinatown, and Chinatown is 
infested by rats because in ancient times, all the 
major businesses were run by the Tong, and the 
Tong created tunnels under Chinatown for 
purposes of smuggling opium and white slavery 
and stuff, and when I was in Chinatown, those 
tunnels were no longer used by anybody, but 
were filled with rats, tens of thousands of rats. I 
mostly was an alarm agent in Chinatown. We 
had all the major accounts of all the major stores 
in Chinatown, and a lot of our alarms were set 
off by rats. So I'd show up at a place and there 
would just be, I'd shine my flashlight inside to 
see hundreds of hundreds of hundreds of 
hundreds of rats. Most of our accounts were in 
Chinatown, but some of the accounts were these 
people who're importers, and they had vast 
warehouses out in the warehouse section of San 
Francisco. Some of them were 100 years old, 
and made out of wood. They were like, the 
length of a football field. So I was walking in 
one of those at night, and I shined my flashlight 
around, I wasn't looking where I was going, and 
I stepped, and I just fell maybe eight feet or 
something. I was in this weird little round 
cement enclosure, and my flashlight fell down 
beside me, and as I got myself up, and it was 
pure luck that I didn't break my neck, I looked 
around me, and this hole was filled with rats, 
and they were freaked out by the fact that I was 
there amongst them. I would stomp on most of 
these rats to try and kill them, and I had a two 
by four in there, and I crushed a bunch of them. 
They didn't just die, you had to hit them with a 
piece of wood and then step on them with the 
heel of your boot. 

Eventually there was like a weird little grate to 
one side and a bunch of the rats got scared and 
ran out of there, but one of the last rats I was 
stomping on ran up the leg of my pants, and bit 
me on my calf (laughs). He's running up there 
and rat claws going up your leg feel really 



hilarious. It's terrifying, but it's very ticklish! So 
I took my mag-light, and I hit this thing, and at 
first it didn't kill it, and between the first time I 
hit it, and the second time I hit it, the little 
fucker bit my leg ( laughs heartily). So then I 
shake my leg and I kick it to one side, and 
eventually the police came, and you know how 
cops are, they can be really great guys and they 
can pricks, and these guys were pricks. They 
were telling me “Oh man, you know what the 
cure is for a rat bite rabies? They have to stick 
seven long needles in your belly button every 
day for a week.” And the other guy says “Nah, 
that's just to discover whether you've got 
rabies.” And I was just thinking “Aww Damn 
It!” I've always been fond of rats, but at that 
moment I was thinking maybe I shouldn't have 
my fondness for rats, maybe they are disgusting 
creatures. 

In 2003, you said something like “The Great 
Work Is To Create The New Man.” Do you 
still feel thatway, do you still consider 
yourself a “seed”? 

That's weird because that sounds more like 
something I would say in the 80s. As I said in 
[the book] NO, I don't really think there's such a 
thing as the new man or a Nietzschean 
superman. I'll have to look that up and see 
where that is. 

I know how you feel about Nietzsche [who 
said that a man shouldn't go into the 
bedchamber without a whip, although he 
probably didn't get laid very much, if at all], but 

the abstract concept of “a new man” is 
interesting. I know that, something that 
you've already brought up, a person's genes 
change considerably in a lifetime, and as that 
relates to the concept of a new man, the way 
that you said it might have applied to your 
work. I definitely didn't think you were 
working on an overman kind of thing [I had 
been reading Wilde's The Decay of Lying, and l 
was thinking more along those lines]. 

Yeah well that sounds like something I would 
have said in the mid 80s, you get into these 
things when you're young, and then it's like, the 
older you get you kind of go “Ugh” because one 


of the things I really dislike is idealism. I think 
even a lot of people with very harsh ideas, 
they're idealistic in their harshness. I think 
pragmatism is better than idealism. The idea 
that you're going to change mankind on some 
intrinsic level, or you're going to change the 
world, I think that's stuff for young people. It's 
not something that I give a great amount of 
thought to. 

How did you come to be interviewed by Tom 
Metzger on his television show? [Metzger is a 
notorious racist, who had a nationally televised 
talk show in the 80s called “Race and 
Reason ” /. 



Well, a year or two before I met Anton La Vey, I 
was working on a book called The Outsiders 
and I wanted to do a series of interviews with 
people who had become iconic figures in 
popular culture not despite the fact they were 
outsiders, but because of the fact they were 
outsiders. I wanted to come up with twenty 
largely generalized questions to ask all of them 
and see how their answers varied or how they 
overlapped. So I sent off ten or twelve letters to 
a sort of Who's Who of figures considered to 
have extreme views at the time. I sent a letter to 
Anton La Vey, another to the Mormon 
polygamist Alex Joseph who had 13 wives and I 
was also keen to interview the hardline 
Zionist Meir Kahane, whose views were 
considered so extreme he was nicknamed "the 
Jewish Hitler.” So I sent off all these letters and 
the only person who contacted me was Tom 
Metzger. 

So Metzger called me up and said I could 
interview him, so long as I went on his public 
access show so he could interview me. There 
weren't a ton of people asking me to go on T.V. 
in 1986 so I jumped at the chance. I think it's 
pretty obvious to anyone who watched the 
program in its entirety that Metzger had no idea 
whatsoever of who I was or what I did. 

Were there areas where you saw eye to eye or 
areas where you disagreed? 

I was more into a generalized Spanglarian 
"Decline of the West" mindset, and he was into 
a very specific anti-U.S. government thing. He 
hated the Feds, as he called them. We were both 
fans of Jack London, but he was fondest of 
London's socialist works like "The Iron Heel,” 
which I never quite cared for. 

There is a point in your interview in which 
you seem to make the point that industrial 
music is racialist music, or white music. 
Industrial music is not racialist. I think that what 


I said was that someone in Europe wrote an 
article in which he stated that industrial music 
was the only form of 20th century music that 
didn't have roots in black music or Negro 
spirituals or something like that. Even that's not 
strictly true. You've got surf music, heavy metal, 
lounge music, exotica, and so on ad infinitum. 
Even Motown doesn't have roots in Negro 
spirituals. I think the point the author was 
making was that industrial music was largely 
unrelated to any pre-existing tradition, and 
certainly not to rock and roll. I've made the 
same point myself repeatedly. Rock music today 
uses the same three or four chords that were 
used in "Louie Louie,” by [Richard] Berry. And 
most of it is lame. But then, 95% of everything 
is4ame. 

What was your impression of Tom Metzger? 

I won't lie to you, he was very intelligent, very 
well read, and very charming. In other words, he 
was a textbook example of a high dominance 
male. I've met many such people in the course 
of my life, Charlie Manson for example. You 
don't have to agree with or condone all of their 
thoughts or actions to find them fascinating. 
And for better of worse, I've been fascinated by 
the extremist fringe for literally most of my 
adult life, if not going back to my childhood. I 
find Stalin more compelling than Mother 
Teresa and Eva Peron more compelling 
than Hillary Clinton. So do most people. If you 
were in prison and had the choice of reading a 
biography of Lady Di or The Marquis de Sade, 
which would you choose? The question answers 
itself. 

Well, people might have a passing interest in 
these things, but few will own a bust of Hitler 
or a swastika flag. I can't help but ask if 
there was more than just dabbling going on. 

A book came out in the 70s, I think, 
called Morning of the Magicians and it was the 
first book to posit the notion that Hitler was 
essentially an occultist who wanted to end the 
Christian era and inaugurate the resurgence of 
paganism. That's quite interesting. In the 
following decade, maybe ten or twelve other 
books came out expanding on this theme. I'd 
been immersed in the occult since the age of 13, 
and naturally was curious. So were Anton La 
Vey and Michael Aquino. My milieu in the 80's 
consisted of people like David Tibet, Genesis P- 
Orridge, & Coil; all people who were occultists 
first and musicians second - and they all shared 
the same fascination. It had nothing to do with 
conservative politics because we were far from 
conservative, and it certainly had nothing to do 
with race. We were drawn to the occult aspects 
of the phenomenon. In fact, Douglas Pearce [of 
Neofolk band, Death In June ] was quite vocal in 
his opposition to Hitler, saying that the 
phenomenon was interesting, but Hitler was not. 
The rest of us, I think, were anxious to know 
how an unknown, homeless artist became, in a 
few sh6rt years, the leader of a powerful nation 
that was for a time the strongest force in 
Europe. I alluded to this about 30 years ago in 
in the RE/Search Industrial Culture Handbook. 
What I took away from all of this is that people 
who know how to manipulate archetypes can 
essentially end up becoming the imagined 




manifestation of those archetypes. I must have 
done my job effectively because to this very day 
there are people who imagine that I'm 
synonymous with Hitler. This has become quite 
tedious for me because I've never had any 
interest in being anyone's leader. I was offered 
the leadership of the Church of Satan and turned 
it down. 

At present, my life amounts to this: everyday, 
my girlfriend wakes me up at 2:00 in the 
afternoon so that I can see two episodes of the 
Partridge Family on TV I stay up all night 
watching obscure, old films or episodes of The 
Highway Patrol or Mister Ed, then go to sleep 
when the sun rises. Those among you who find 
that threatening or evil should consult a good 
psychiatrist. Or maybe not. If Hitler were alive 
he'd be up at night watching Mr. Ed. And 
Charlie Manson told me that Mr. Ed was one of 
his favorite shows as well. In his own words, 
Charlie said "I love that fuckin' horse! He's a 
motherfucking beatnik, man!" 

I feel like I should ask you about magic. I've 
heard you say that you don't believe in 
beliefs, and you have no philosophy. But you 
are a mystic. So you might deny that you're a 
spiritual person, but how do you draw that 
line, how does that relate to a philosophy or a 
lack of philosophy? There are those people 
who can say that Nihilism is a philosophy, 
but it's essentially a belief in nothing, so it's 
kind of a word game. How do you juxtapose 
that? 

Well that's another one of those areas where I 
don't know how it works, I don't understand it, 
but I've experienced it, so I have to 
acknowledge that it exists on some level. It 
exists at the most primary level. In a way, it's 
like at the center that's shaped and defined my 
whole life. You think of something, you make it 
happen, and things alter in accordance with that. 
Magic is making things happen in accordance 
with your will. There are direct ways you can do 
that, and there are abstract ways, and I don't 
know why they work, I don't understand them, 
but I've seen them happen over and over again. I 
mean, I've seen bizarre, miraculous things 
happen that I don't even speak of because 
nobody would believe me. 

[At this point, I leap into a longwinded tangent 
about how there are similarities between some 
of the things that Crowley said as they relate to 
some other things that are not necessarily of 
an occult nature, such as writings about 
meditation, lateral thinking, image streaming, 
and a very old book I read about how to get 
rich that emphasizes daily rituals. I also 
mention that what I read about Crowley's 


“True Will ” doesn't reflect the people I've met 
or corresponded with who have followed or 
been outspoken about their knowledge of his 
writings.] 

That's a tough subject to talk about because 
when I was very young, I read a bunch of 
biographies of him, and I find that a lot of 
people, their lives are more interesting than 
actually what they do. So it's like I can read a 
biography of some really mediocre artist and 
maybe he's lived an exciting life, and then you 
look into what the guy's actually produced, and 
it doesn't really live up to the person. I was 
interested in Crowley early on, but as you go 
out into the world, and you meet people who are 
into him, they sort of put you off of him. You 
see a bunch of idiots who worship this person 
who's actually really good, they sort of put you 
off of it. But still, they're idiots, they aren't 
manifesting anything he's done on any level of 
their lives. And like I said in NO, it's like trying 
to judge Gene Roddenberry by a Star Trek 
convention. Gene Roddenberry was obviously a 
talented, brilliant man, and people were 
attracted to him for certain reasons because he 
did something mythic, but when you meet these 
people it's like, that's where their life begins and 
ends. You just kinda think “Oh, if you met the 
Star Trek people first before seeing an episode 
of the original season of Star Trek , you'd never 
want to watch that show. You'd say this has to 
be crap because of all of these idiots. You'd 
never want to watch that show because all these 
idiots are into it. 

There are some people who say that 
Anarchists and Antifa are the new Nazis 
because they are trying to snuff out the 
things that they don't like or don't agree with 
in the name of "freedom" or "free speech" 
and etc. But at the same time, there are parts 
of Europe where Nazis/violent racists are a 
reality and people are still acting out against 
that. I know that there won't be another Nazi 
Regime anytime soon, but Nazis are still a 
threat in some places. Are all of them 
misguided? I mean, if you were living in a 
situation where you were facing real life 
scrutiny and suppression by thugs or police 
for the way that you live your life, would you 
become an activist? What would you do? 



So much of this question is specious, and in 
essence I've already answered it and addressed 
it in my book besides. If, as you assert, Nazis 
are "a reality" or threat in some parts of Europe, 
please alert the news media and apprise them of 
the fact. I'm sure they'd love to know. Better yet, 
alert the anti-fascist groups!! I'm sure they'd 
rather protest real Nazis than a bunch of hapless 
goth groups, such as the "Neo-Folk threat.” 

As for living in a situation in which I faced real 
life scrutiny and attempted suppression by 
things and the police, I've experienced that for 
the last twenty-some years. Unfortunately, the 
scrutiny wasn't terribly well-informed or in 
depth, and happily, the suppression has been 
largely ineffectual. It's been tedious, but fun. 

- And I would take issue with the statement that 
anarchists and anti-fascists are "the new Nazis.” 
That's rubbish. Sure, they'd love to censor 
everything they disagree with, but so do most 
people in today's world. If you were to label all 
such folks as "Nazis,” we'd have the Fourth 
Reich this very second! In the recent past, 
people have called everyone from Nixon to 
Reagan to George W. Bush "Nazis" and that 
simply isn't the case. When you bastardize a 
very specific word like that because it's a 
convenient way to demonize those with whom 
you disagree, the word becomes meaningless 
after time, and tends to trivialize a great deal of 
what happened during World War II. 

In listening to your more misanthropic 
recordings, you strike me as a humanist, a 
person who wishes values were upheld as 
much as they were when you grew up. At the 
same time, there are some people that would 
say that your work or your writing is 
encouraging a decline in such values, in a 
world where a lot of popular television has 
been upheld by a decline in respect for one 
another and values, for at least the last 15 
years. What would you say to people who 
think that you're part of the privileged who 
are making fun of those less fortunate? I 
guess a good example would be the Tards 
record or the "Violence Towards Women" 
stuff in Answer Me! Or Hatesville. Where 
would you stand on that? Are you making 
fun of retarded people, rape victims, or 
victims of domestic abuse? Is your 
motivation simply against political 
correctness? 

If you read my book NO, I make it very clear 
that I reject a great many of the most cherished 
values of Western civilization. I have no great 
nostalgia for the dominant values of the era in 
which I grew up, although they were more 
functional in terms of running a well-ordered 
society than those in vogue today. I think most 
of today's highly prized values are weak, corrupt 
and make little sense in the real world. So I 
reject them. This works for me, and that's all 
that I care about. Anyone who thinks that the 
gospel of love is going to better serve their 
needs, good luck to them. But I'm not holding 
my breath. As for making fun of people, I will 
make fun of whoever I see fit, whenever I care 
to do so. No apologies. That's part of my job. 
Those with a modicum of sophistication, or half 
a brain will understand my humor and my 


commentary. For those too dimwitted to get it, 
I'm not going to explain. That's not my job. 

As for being a member of some privileged class, 
give me a break. I was born into a very lower 
middle class family, grew up in a trailer park 
and dropped out of high school. What degree of 
"privilege" does that equation provide for me? 
I've known a ton of people with exponentially 
greater advantages who've done nothing 
whatsoever with their lives, whereas I've been 
able to make a living off my wits and create a 
respectable body of work besides. I take pride in 
the fact that I came from nothing, yet was able 
to live the life I wanted entirely on my won 
terms. I know a lot of people who are smarter 
than me and vastly more talented who haven't 
been able to pull it off. 

And thirty years ago I was homeless and selling 
plasma just to eat. I slept in graveyards and 
abandoned houses in Phoenix, Arizona. I'd 
wager that none of the folks who posit I'm 
privileged have ever lived through one 
hundredth of what I've experienced. And I loved 
every second of it. I mean, if your options are 
living life on your own terms, or having the 
comfort and security you can get from punching 
a time clock, which would you choose? For me 
it wasn't a decision I had to think too long or 
hard about. 

What was your article with Bob Heick like? I 
haven't found a scan or a copy of it, and I'm 
sure it must've been interesting. 

Not particularly, no. It was an interview with 
Bob and it was more or less what you'd expect, 
perhaps a bit more clever. I put on that shirt and 
tie and showed up primarily because I wanted to 
be in a fashion magazine for teenage girls and 
because the magazine was going to foot the tab 
for a night of bar hopping in San Francisco's 
greatest dives. That outfit, in fact, was the 
uniform I wore as an alarm agent for Twilight 
Security, I just added the patch for the photo 
shoot. Bob said he needed as many "cool 
looking people" as he could get. Sixty guys 
were supposed to show up, but because of 
inclement weather I was the only one who did! 
These folks were Aryan Warriors ready to die 
for their race, but apparently rainy weather 
didn't agree with them. 

My relationship with Bob was like my 
relationship with Jello Biafra, we never saw eye 
to eye on politics, but they were both fun. And I 
didn't give a rat's ass about politics so I didn't 
really care. Some people have made a big deal 
about the photo of me brandishing a knife, but 
San Francisco was a violent place in the 80s. 
Me and La Vey both had that Spyderco Harpy, 
and we never left home without it. In fact, me 
and Anton both carried firearms at all times 
when we went out in public. It was that bad 
back then. I never fired my gun during those 
years except once. Blixa Bargeld didn't believe 
my gun was real and I shot a hole in the wall of 
his hotel room. Welcome to America, Blixa! 
What was your impression of skinheads at 
the time? 

I saw them as being the cultural equivalent of 
what the Hell's Angels were in 1969. And I 
wasn't alone in that opinion. Both La Vey and 
Manson said virtually the same thing. And both 


La Vey and Manson had tried to co-opt the 
Angels in '69, but both failed. Both wanted to 
co-opt the skins in 1987, and both saw me as the 
vehicle for that. Of course, such attempts were 
destined to fail. Though Bob Heick could 
embrace La Vey's philosophy, the lion's share of 
Skinheads rejected La Vey because he was a 
Jew. And they rejected Manson because he 
putatively orchestrated the murder of a woman 
who was 9 months pregnant. 

The sole reason I could relate to Anton and 
Charlie's thought on the subject because 
growing up my father's best friends were Hell's 
Angels and Iron Horsemen. Outlaw bikers. As a 
kid, these guys were my role models, never my 
dad. I wanted to be like those guys. 
Consequently, I always identified more with the 
villains of movies than the heroes. In horror 
films, I always wanted the monster to win. So 
the die was cast at a very early age. 

My attitude at the time was "When in 
Rome, don't do as the Romans do.” And San 
Francisco in the 80s seemed to me like ancient 
Rome in decline. I wanted to be an irritant, like 
the proverbial grain of sand in an oyster. And 
I was. But this wasn't gratuitous reactionary 
contrarionism, I wouldn't have struck such a 
nerve if it was. In retrospect, I was very 
conscious about what I was doing, and I did my 
job exceedingly well. Most people will never 
understand this and they don't deserve to. I do 
what I do for a small, select group of people 
who actually get it and always have. The others 
don't count. Nothing I've ever done has been for 
mass consumption. 

Your tour bus was fire-bombed while you 
were on tour because of misinterpretations of 
this stuff at one point. What was going on in 
your mind? You did get another bus and you 
did continue with your tour, but what was the 
driving force with that? Did you sit for a 
moment and think “Well, this is my art and 
I'll die for it” or did you think you'd be more 
of a sitting duck if you got on another bus? 
I'm just wondering what was on your mind 
in this situation. 

You know, what crossed my mind was, people 
never come to me with stuff. Because if you can 
destroy property, or if you can confront 
somebody that might beat the hell out of you, 
what are you gonna do? I mean it doesn't take 
much courage to throw a molotov cocktail under 
a tour bus. We heard about this, and we thought, 
“Oh, well, this bus is rented, and it's insured, so 
there's no skin off our nose, we just drive to the 
airport, get another bus from the same company, 
and we're off down the road.” And it only 
delayed us 15 minutes or something. It was no 
big deal. But this is the way of those people, 
people who yell at you when they're in a car and 
you're walking down the street, and they can 
yell anything they want, they know they're not 
going to have to face the repercussions, because 
you're on a street and they're in a car. It's the 
same thing. But you know, people who do stuff 
like that are cowardly, and they're people who 
are ill-informed, and they're people who want to 
do something hateful, but they want to feel that 
they have some moral justification, so they 
come up with a justification. 


Yeah, I think I'd totally agree on that, not 
that I've been in that situation before. 

Yeah but that's one of the rare occasions where 
anybody has actually done anything. We'd get 
threats, we arrived in Vienna, and there were 
police with machine guns at the subway stop. 
There were police with machine guns in front of 
the venue. There was a paddy wagon driving 
around the block in a circle in case there were 
riots. It'd been in the newspaper everyday for a 
week. It's like “These horrible people Death In 
June and Boyd Rice, are coming to our town, 
and there's going to be violence and there's 
going to be riots.” Obviously, nothing happened, 
but them people who came to that show got the 
extra experience of, imagine going to a music 
sh£>w, and you have to walk between two state 
police with machine guns, (laughs) I'd like to do 
that at every show! Have people with machine 
guns standing outside, how cool is that? And 
another place we went, there were going to be 
protesters and so they brought out the military 
and these guys with attack dogs, and there were 
like 7 protesters with 2 dogs wearing scarves 
around their necks. And the protesters were 
white guys with dreadlocks, so you've got an 
army of people, again with automatic weapons, 
to fend off seven ineffectual little vegan people? 
And their dogs? 

I'm no stranger to the amount of adversity 
you've faced, I mean I obviously live in 
Chicago, so I won't be seeing you live here 
very much! 

Well that's the only other time, what happened 
in Chicago with Death In June, those people are 
absolute dye-to-the-wool COWARDS. They 
didn't confront Doug Pearce who's six foot two 
and can beat the hell out of them, they ran up 
and they hit little girls who were five foot two. 
These are rarities too, this stuff really never 
happens to us. I haven't had any problems in 
years and years and years. Doug really hasn't 
either. But there are people who feel like “I'm an 
anarchist punk, and I can only be an anarchist if 
I can have an adversary, and then I could only 
really be a real anarchist if I go out and commit 
violence in the name of what I believe.” So they 
don't even have an intellectual, you know, 
Socratic dialogue with a person to find out what 
they believe, because they don't want to know 
what they believe. It's easier to show up at a 
place with a pipe, and run up to some little girl 
who's not paying attention and hit her over the 
head. 

Oh, jeez, I didn't even know about that... 

Yeah, I mean Chicago police were very 
interested in this, because it essentially is an act 
of terrorism, if you call up venues and say 
“We're going to smash all of your windows if 
you let Death In June play” or “We're going to 
bomb your place or burn it to the ground if you 
let them play” So this show was transferred 
from place to place to place and finally, these 
people ’showed up and they were wearing 
masks, and they beat up a bunch of girls. Doug 
(lead singer of Death In June) was standing 
right there, they could've come to Doug but they 
didn't. 

Wow. I thought it was just the same kind of 
hapless protesters that are in your 


documentary, I wasn't there, so that was the 
impression that I had from people that told 
me about it. 

No. 

Thank you for doing an interview with me, 
I'm learning a whole lot here. 

Sure thing, my pleasure. 

What do you think of the people who protest 
your shows? 

It strikes me that the people who consider 
themselves politically conscious or strive to be 
militant and activists are the most politically 
naive people on earth. Gays and feminists 
marched in England in support of radical Islam, 
apparently incognizant of the fact that you can 
be jailed or put to death for being gay in most 
Islamic countries; or that women in such places 
wouldn't be allowed to march for or against 
anything. Yet they wanted to demonstrate their 
solidarity with the poor, oppressed jihadists. Are 
they mentally retarded? I suppose so. And those 
who want to protect anti-Semitism needn't look 
too far afield. There are people out there who 
are actually blowing things up and cutting off 
people's heads. There's a state in the mid-east 
that's working on a nuclear bomb that they 
promise to drop on Israel. Are these same 
protesters outside the Iranian consulate? Nope. 
The whole world looks the other way, including 
the President of the United States. Yet these 
mental midgets deem me a subject worthy of 
protest. It's not like it bugs me, I just wonder 
sometimes what planet these people are from. 
We lie in a world in which massacres, uprisings 
and political instability are in the daily news; 
and in which any number of circumstances 
might trigger world war three. And there are 
people out there who are worried about me? I'm 
complimented. I love it! I love the spectacle of 
people still splitting hairs over political systems 
that ceased to exist sixty some odd years ago, 
even as the world around them falls apart at the 
seams. It's like the new Wiemar Republic: but 
with all the superstition and none of the 
decadence, fun and glamour. 

People on the internet say that you're a "wife 
beater" because of what Lisa Suckdog said in 
her book. How do you respond to that? 

Well firstly, I was never insane enough to marry 
Lisa, so she was never my wife. Secondly, her 
false charges against me of domestic violence 
were laughed out of court. All charges were 
dismissed, and that's a matter of public record. 
The truth of the matter is that Lisa Carver is a 
pathological liar, and nine tenths of her "auto- 
biographical" scribblings aren't strictly true, but 
a means for her to live out her fantasies. And 
she had this white trash fantasy about men who 
were brutes and used their girlfriends as 
punching bags. For better or worse, I was never 
that guy. 

I never read her book, but from what everyone 
tells me she never even describes any domestic 
violence, she just hints at it or implies that it 
happened. Why? Because publishers have 
lawyers on staff, and the lawyers don't want 
anything to see print that can't be substantiated 
or might prove libelous. So she never even 
describes what she purports I did to her, when 
presumably that would constitute the most 


exciting paragraph or two in her entire book. 
Evidently, she said something along the lines of 
"Boyd came toward me and . . ." So she just left 
that blank, assuming her idiot audience would 
assume the worst. And naturally, they did. 

The case was thrown out of court because there 
was not a single shred of physical evidence to 
back up her charge. Police routinely take 
Polaroids of cuts, bruises, black eyes and so 
forth in such cases. But there was nothing to 
photograph with Lisa because nothing 
happened. Lisa's a liar, full stop. When she sold 
two thousand copies of her Rollerderby 
magazine, she told her advertisers that she was 
selling ten thousand. When Adam Parfrey put 
out the Rollerderby compilation book, he 
printed way too many because she said she had 
an audience of twenty thousand. That was about 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, and Parfrey has 
boxes and boxes of those books sitting in 
storage because Lisa lied to him. 

Not to split hairs, but there is in fact a 
sentence or two towards the end of Lisa's 
book in which she claims you strangled her 
and pushed her face into the wall. She does 
say that. 

Well, that's what she told the police. One of the 
cops took me aside and said "listen, because this 
is a domestic violence charge we're obligated by 
law to place you under arrest, but we know this 
is bullshit because we saw that girl and she 
didn't have a mark on her. If this case isn't 
thrown straight out of court, you'll get a plea 
deal for sure. The D.A. doesn't like losses on his 
record and he can't prosecute a case with no 
evidence. So don't sweat this, you'll spend a 
night in jail, be out in less than 24 hours and get 
on with your life." 

So on the day of my trial, I was offered about 
six plea bargains and turned them all down 
because I wanted this thing to go to trial. Lisa 
flew to Denver from the East Coast just to 
testify at my trial. I was adamant about wanting 
it to go to trial, so after I refused the final plea 
bargain, the assistant D.A. called Lisa over and 
asked her to tell what she was going to say on 
the stand. So Lisa tells her that I was growling 
like a wild animal or someone demon-possessed 
and that I lifted her off the ground by her neck, 
shook her around while strangling her, then 
smashed her face against a brick wall over and 
over and over, all while holding her in mid-air. 
Just as she thought she was going to lose 
consciousness from the severe pain, I tossed her 
across the room and she slammed down on the 
hard, concrete floor. 

The assistant D.A. dismissed Lisa then turned to 
her assistant and said "I can't put that woman on 
the stand. The jury would think she was insane 
and the judge would think / was insane." A few 
seconds later the assistant D.A. came over to me 
and informed me that I was free to leave, that 
they'd decided not to pursue the charges. She 
even apologized for "any inconvenience this 
may have caused me.” 

The backstory to this incident was that I told 
Lisa I was sick to death of her and couldn't 
stand living with her anymore. She protested 
that she still loved me, that she could change 



and things would improve if only we got 
married and had another child. I told her that 
wasn't going to happen. So she found an 
apartment nearby and was supposed to sign the 
lease the very next day after this so-called 
incident occurred. In truth, she'd always wanted 
to move back to New Hampshire to be near her 
loser father. This was the act of a bitter, 
vindictive woman. I rejected her so she wanted 
to destroy me and send me to prison. And it 
might have worked except she's not a good liar. 
I'm told that in recent years she did an interview 
in which she said she'd written that book to 
destroy my career. Wow, it's nice to know that 
even pathological liars can be honest on 
occasion. 

Over the years people have asked me why I 
didn't respond to her accusations against me. 
The simple reason is that I don't care and neither 
does anyone else. And too, no one has ever 
asked about Lisa in an interview. In fifteen 
years, not a single person has asked about Lisa 
until you did, so far as I recall. So you asked, 
and I'm telling you. I invite anyone who thinks 
I'm not telling the truth to go down to the court 
building and check the records. 

This is the first stuff I've said publicly about 
Lisa and it will no doubt be the last. If I were to 
write an autobiography about my life, I doubt 
she'd merit a footnote, because she's a puzzle 
piece that doesn't seem to fit into the larger 
picture. My life has largely been fun and 
interesting, but my time with her was dreary, 
dismal and tedious. The false charges she filed 
against me were actually a Godsend, because 
they got her out of Denver and out of my life. 
Even when I was in jail as a result, I felt an 
absolute freedom and sense of exhilaration; 
because I knew that when I finally went home 
she wouldn't be there. 

Does it concern you that there are people out 
there who believe her charges? 

Not particularly. People who dislike me will 
want to believe it's true, no matter what the real 
facts are. They're idiots. People who know me 
will know none of it is true. And realistically, 
how many people even read that book? Very 
few. The fact is that the very few people who 



remember who she is, lost interest in her antics 
a decade or more ago. Taking your clothes off 
on stage is hardly the basis of a serious career. It 
might get you attention when you're young, but 
when you're fifteen years past your prime, no 
one cares anymore. Why else do you think that 
50% of her biography, the story of her life and 
career, has to do with me; when we were only 
together a few years? I've been told that copies 
of my book NO are selling on Ebay for upwards 
of a hundred dollars. Lisa's book can be had for 
three bucks. I think that says it all. 

Is there any reason why you've never 
responded to these charges? 

Sure. Because no one's every asked me about 
them and because I don't care. I'd assumed no 
one had read the book, and I doubt many have, 
aside from people who know me or her. Lisa's 
target demographic is adolescent boys who live 
in their parent's basements and have never been 
laid, and whatever the twenty-something female 
equivalent might be. Such people's opinions or 
feelings don't impact my life whatsoever, so 
why should I give a fuck? At the end of the day, 
I don't. I couldn't care less. 

In a previous interview, you defined “Love” 
as something that you wouldn't touch with a 
barge pole except for your version. Would 
you care to elaborate on your version? 

I don't know, it's like, you say certain things at 
certain points in your life and I think when I 
said that then, that was very true for me, but 
now I'm in love, and I'm sitting here and I have 
a beautiful girlfriend sitting across the room and 
I have two lovely cats, and life is beautiful. 
Love didn't work out for a whole lot of years, 
anything you do with other humans is gonna be 
problematic. 

Well, for good or ill, you seem to be honest, I 
mean, if you're not, you're fooling me pretty 
well, and I consider myself a pretty skeptical 
person. With the things that people have 
accused you of, they could easily look at the 
things that you've said outright, and 
compared those to what you've denied. I 
can't imagine why anybody would think that 
you would deny anything, because of the way 
that you're just outspoken about your 
opinions. 

That's what always confuses me, it's like, wait a 
minute, the reason I've gotten into hot water 
with various people and groups is because I'm 
honest, I will tell what's on my mind, I will tell 
you what I think about things, you know, so 
why should I hold back anything? You would 
think anything that I'd thought would be in print 


100 times over by now, if I really thought that, 
so if you look at everything I've said, to 
substantiate a certain point of view, it probably 
doesn't exist. 

In the ICONOCLAST documentary, there's 
that part where, you know “A man should be 
both a mentor, and a father, and a lover” 
stuff like that, [this is in reference to a part of 
the documentary where Boyd says that the 
people he looked up to to some degree — Tiny 
Tim , Anton LaVey, and Charles Manson - all 
had the same view that it's best to 
dominate/ control women when they're young, 
before anybody else gets to them] and I'm just 
curious if there's any background on it, or if 
there's a certain depth to it that you may be 
able to illuminate. 

I remember when I'm talking about the older 
men giving me advice about women. 

When I asked you about it, I'm thinking in 
terms of a father with a lover, who is also 
given the same attitude as mentor, or a 
daughter. I know that you're not a proponent 
of current or fleeting morals of the day, that 
morals definitely only reflect a phase in 
history. But I wonder if there's any more of, 
not necessarily a justification, because I don't 
feel a need for anybody to be an apologist 
about anything, but I just wonder if there's a 
deeper, I can't say philosophy because you'd 
say you don't have a philosophy, but an 
approach, there's gotta be a method or 
something behind it. 

Behind what? 

Well, dating younger girls, and having the 
approach of you know, a mentor, and a 
father... 

Okay, well, you know, I think for many years I 
dated younger... women because I was 
essentially frozen in a state of adolescence. And 
it's like I would age chronologically, but not 
really emotionally. So I really still felt like I was 
a teenager. Even when I was 40 or something. 
And I don't know what has happened to change 
me but I'm not that way anymore. So, you know, 
I think when I used to date 19 year old girls, it's 
because when I was 19, I dated 19 year old 
girls. And I still felt like I was a teenager, and 
that was the thing that seemed appropriate for 
me. Now it's like, I can't even imagine it. 

That was something that was glaring that I 
really wanted to ask. I mean, somebody who 
is very picky about who they spend their time 
with, I can't relate to somebody who's under 
23 most of the time. And I'm only 29 so I had 
to ask that. 

Yeah, well, I can't relate to young people at all. 
Of either sex, every once in a while there's one 
of them that's really good. And I cut people 
slack because I feel like I got my best ideas 
when I was 17 or 18. I'm still making a living 
off the ideas I had when I was a teenager. So I 
know that you can be very young and you can 
deliver the goods, but just generally speaking, 
most young people don't. I appreciate spending 
time with people who are doing real things in 
the real world and have a knowledge of the real 
world. You have a common basis for some sort 
of discussion. 

Is the Giddle & Boyd album ever going to 


happen? At the beginning of 2010 you 
announced a parting of ways with her, but it 
seems like there might still be hope. Have 
you mended fences? 

Not at all. I went into the studio in 2006, I 
think, and recorded 14 songs with vocals; 
enough for an album. She came to Denver once 
a year and recorded a song or two a year. I 
asked her repeatedly to come to Denver for a 
week or two, just to finish the thing and she 
never did. This was crazy, because we 
purportedly had a couple of number one singles 
in South America and no album to sell. 

I was actually being very civil when I said our 
parting was due to a lack of professionalism on 
her part. In fact, I thought that she was more or 
less- psychotic and a pathological liar. Recently, 
she convinced Pauley Perette (actress on 
N.C.I.S.) that her husband Dan was beating her 
and Pauley gave her three thousand dollars to 
escape the abuse. Giddle spent the sum in a day 
or two in a Hollywood boutique and never left 
her husband's house. This is pathetically sad 
because Pauley is such a sweet soul and such a 
caring individual that to see her bilked out of 
thousands of dollars by Giddle is terrible. 

People seem to think its an indictment of my 
character that I part ways with various people 
over the years. In fact, it's totally consistent 
with what I've always maintained. I've said that 
if you know people who are losers or liars, you 
should cut them out of your life like cancer. 
And that's what I've done consistently for years. 
Some of my friends are multi-millionaires and 
some live very humbly, but what they have in 
common is that they're doers and not talkers. 
There's no gap between what they say & what 
they do. Those are the people that matter to me. 
Everyone else is expendable. Life's full of 
people who bring absolutely nothing to the 
table. If you're lucky, they're just boring & 
tedious, but even that represents something you 
don't need in your life. Why would any sane 
person put up with that? I never have and never 
will. 


To read the interview in its entirety, feel free to 
visit http: //blog .wfmu .org/ freeform/201 1/05/a- 
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VARIOUS 'TENSION: Spanish Experimental 
Underground 1980-1985' No wave, post-punk 
and avant-garde pop in the first comprehensive 
compilation of the most daring bands of the 
early 80s Spanish scene. up / CD 
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VARIOUS ’SUBWAY SALSA: Tha Montuno Records 


Story' Survey of this NYC label, from Nuyorican 
salsa to Haitian compas, Latin jazz, traditional 
Cuban genres and several hybrids incorporating 
funk, doo wop and Brazilian sounds. 31 9 f 2CD 



PATA NE6RA 'Blues de la frontera' This LP from 
1987 was Pata Negra's artistic pinnacle and a 
fascinating example of the possibilities of 
flamenco and blues fusion. 

LP 



LA BARRA DE CHOCOLATE 'S/T* An essential 
record in the history of Argentine rock containing 
garage, beat, psychedelia and the influence of 
Bob Dylan. A brilliant portrait of late 1960s 
Buenos Aires. lp 


THE CRAMPS 'File Under Sacred Music: Early 
Singles 1978-1981' Their early singles plus some 
tracks from the same period that never came out 
on that format. Released as a single CD and a 
limited-edition box-set with ten 7"s. T Box-set/CD 



VARIOUS 'Rangarang: Pre-revolutionary Iranian 
Pop' Captivating collection ranging from funky 
workouts and soulful pop to jazzy grooves and 
yearning ballads, all wonderfully and imaginatively 
produced and arranged. 31P/2CD 



TRAFFIC SOUND 'Virgin 1 A masterpiece of Latin 
rock from 1969. The band from Lima combined 
psychedelia, hard rock, a hint of prog and a Latin 
tinge to create a personal, mighty sound full of 
details. LP 



KEVIN AYERS 'Joy Of A Toy' The solo debut of 
Kevin Ayers, released in 1969 after his departure 
from Soft Machine, is one of the greatest 
examples of late 60s music opening up to new 
influences and experiences. lp 



LOS ROCKETS *S fT A rare psychedelic gem from 
Nicaragua's Los Rockets, including their 1968 
debut LP with covers of Cream, Peter, Paul & 
Mary, Duke Ellington, Los Brincos... plus some 
terrific cumbia beat instrumentals. io* 
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Character Skateboards / Rocktober / Evil Design (MCA) 


presents: 3-Way Collaboration Limited Edition 
Roctober#50 Commemorative Board. 
Two-sided board with metallic gold background 
and full mirror image top graphic character key. 
Available from: www.characterskateboards.com 
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